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PROSPECTS OF REFORM IN THE OPENING SESSION. 


Ar this time last year, the present prospects of 
Reform would have been considered satisfactory 
by the most hopeful of the Radical Reformers. 
The Peel- Parliament was then in the first flush of 
its untried strength. The Ceurt was all joy and 
benignity. The Tory mercenaries were full of 
hope, and their journals confident and exulting. 
The more adroit and knowing among the Waver- 
ers and Trimmers in Parliament were so diligently 
waiting upon Providence, or calculating chances, 
that the momentous trial-question of the Speaker- 
ship was carried by a perilously and shamefully 
small majority. The nation must not forget this 
now—nor yet that the ground afterwards so 
strenuously contested was gained inch by inch, 
by dint of hard fighting and the stanch fidelity 
of Irish and Scottish allies. We have the same 
Peel-Parliament still; for the Tories were kept in 
check and beaten with the selected weapons of 
their armoury in their hands. If, at the end of 
the Session, the gains of the “ Whig-Radicals’’ 
were small, they were sure ; and they have told 
out well. There is pregnant meaning, by the 
way, couched under this new term, Whig-Radi- 
cal, which has become the favourite appellation 
of the Tory journals for Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration, We thank them for the name— 
and the Whigs must not disown nor discredit 
it, 

Though Sir Robert Peel long ago struck the 
High-Tory flag in despair, the party did not 
shew symptoms of utter discomfiture and de- 
spondency till now. While the Session lasted, 
after every defeat they rallied and shewed fight ; 
aud, if they have not succeeded in their projects, 
they may, at all events, allay their regrets with 
the consciousness of having laboured strenuously 
lor success, whatever their angry journalists and 
disappointed leaders may now allege. Through- 
out the whole Session, they were able either to 
thwart every beneficial measure brought forward, 
or to injure those which were forced through. 
If the Tory members in the Commons were inef- 


fectual for mischief, the Peers, in the plenitude | 


of hereditary privilege and irresponsible power, 
were all-efficient. The same system, modified 


by circumstances, has been acted upon through- 
one the recess. Like the Quack Doctor, his Jack- 
Pudding, and his T rumpeter, each section of the 
party had a different department and line of 
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duty ; but all played into each other's hands, in 
the expectation of sharing the common spoil 
when the farce was over. We have had Agri- 
cultural agitators, sporting with the hopes and 
fears of the despairing farmers ; No-Popery agi- 
tators and howlers against O'Connell ; Property- 
in-danger agitators ; and political confederacies 
and Protestant Associations springing up on 
every hand. We have had large dinners and long 
speeches, a free distribution of money, and the 
active services of an unscrupulous press. Is it then 
wonderful that the Liberals became apprehen- 
sive for the stability of the Government, when 
the many delicacies and difficulties of its position 
were considered ? So late as last month, there 
was anxiety among the more timid Keformers, 
amounting almost to panic. Much of this was no 
doubt produced by the misrepresentations of the 
Tory journalists, who, in their dezpair, seem to 
have cast off all regard to decent appearances as 
well as totruth. They no longer take the trouble 
to lick their creations into feasible shape before 
presenting them to the public. Formerly, a 
party lie was required to drag out life for twen- 
ty-four hours before it fulfilled its purposes : 
now, a half-day’s existence suffices. The fabri- 
cations of the Tory evening papers, have only to 
relieve guard with the figments of the morning 
prints. The activity of the party was rewarded 
by symptoms, in certain rural quarters, of what 
was hailed as political reaction. The farmers, 
where they are not openly coerced, are, neverthe- 
less, in that pitiable condition which makes them, 
like drowning men, clutch at straws. They would 
at present welcome a Government by Sir Robert 
Peel, or by his Satanic Majesty, which should 
promise to raise prices or lower rents. They 
care not which; and do not yet fully comprehend 
that the former is no longer possible. Their 
delusive expectations from a Tory Government 
cannot last much longer. Were the Tories in 
power to-morrow, what essential relief could 
they afford to the distressed farmers, whose 
hostility they would speedily find far more in- 
veterate, because it would: be more unenlight- 
ened, than that of civic communities. Of this 
Sir Robert Peel is perfectly well aware. The 
enforced or interested support of the rural: po- 
pulation, and only, after all, that portion of it 
immediately dependent upon the Tory laudlords, 
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has all along been the main stay of the party. 
As times go, it is a slippery hold. 

If the Tories ever placed any reliance on the 
feeling of jealousy which might be presumed to 
arise between the ten-pound voters and the 
great body of the inferior householders in the 
towns, this must have evaporated with the recent 
municipal elections. Here was a stroke which 
told at once from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence. The will of the nation was again mani- 
fested as clearly and forcibly as for the Reform 
Bill ; and the broader the basis of representa- 
tion, just so much stronger was the impulse of 
freedom. 

The municipal elections took place, and we 
heard no more whispers of another coup detat. 
The sullen discontents in the Tory camp broke 
rabidly forth in their journals. Sir Robert Peel 
had already refused to banquet with the Orange- 
men at Londonderry, and to revel with the Con- 
servatives of Birmingham. He had withdrawn 
himself, in ominous silence, from their counsels, 
to watch the turn of events. The moderate and 
ductile adherents, the place-seeking Tories of 
expediency, began to look upon the High-flyers 
of the party as madmen or blundering fools, who 
endangered the cause by their violence and pre- 
cipitance, and deprived their nominal leader and 
themselves of the benefit of future finessing. 

It is not, however, easy to guess in what new 
character Sir Robert Peel may come out at the 
opening of the Session ; and very probable that 
he does not yet know himself. The day which 
must determine, will also declare the part 
he is to perform. If we may judge by the 
tone of The Times—which is now his first Min- 
ister—we should say, that Sir Robert will, by 
and by, profess greater Liberalism than last 
year. That he experts but feeble, inefficient 
vupport from his own Parliament is evident 
in the alternately fierce and desponding tone 
of his organ, The Times has lately been more 
furious in exposure and in abuse of the Tory 
members than of the Radicals and Whigs. The 
indiscretion of its attack may be slurred over, 
but the damning facts remain. The Times has 
declared, that the men in Parliament upon whom 
the hopes of Toryism rest, are young scions of 


Aristocracy, who despise Sir Robert Peei, be- | 


enuse he is not. what they are, nobly born; and 
envy, and are ‘“‘ meanly and absurdly jealous’ of 
him, because he is, what they are not, immensely 
rich. But if Sir Robert, the Premier, found 
those young gentles as remiss in duty, last Ses- 
sion, as his organ represents—then, when every 
thing conspired to stimulate them to aectivity— 
how is Sir Robert, the unpatronaged leader of a 
discordant Opposition, to go on with the high- 
born but low-minded fools, as The Times freely 
terms them, in the present season? Their able 
champion bore with them long; but his patience 
is not to endure for ever, if they continue “ effe- 
minately and shamefully,” quoth The Times, 
‘‘ betraying their trust by absenting themselves 
frem Parliament.” 

Now, what has the cause of the People, and 
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the Government which the Reforming Members 
support, to dread from an Opposition, composed 
of the feeble and profligate creatures which The 
Times describes, when it paints the Tory elite of 
the Peel-Parliament, and says— 

Such men, we tell them fairly, are not fit to be mem- 
bers of Parliament in times like these. If they be too 
much absorbed by the habit of frivolous or criminal indul- 
gences to devote to their country a moderate portion of 
that time and industry of which she is entitled to the 
whole, from those who canvassed for her confidence, and 
who obtained her suffrages on that sole condition—if they 
will prefer fox-hunting at one season, or dinners, balls, 
and other gaieties at all seasons, or id/eness in any and 
every form, while in London, to the work of studying 
and comprehending those questions which involve the 
dearest interests of the realm—if they will forego power 
for the sake of pleasure, and honest distinction for personal 
insignificance, except in so far as they entail upon them- 
selves a notice exclusively reproachful—if they will de- 
scend to profit by a disgraceful fraud, and usurp the 
name of representatives of the people, while they abjure 
the functions implied by that name, we do tell them flatly, 
that they are contemptible pretenders—that they are 
burdens, instead of supports, to the public cause—that 
they betray the Church, the Crown, and the Constitu- 
tion—that they ure blots and plague-spots upon the 
Aristocracy, to which they boast of appertaining—and 
that, like the weak and wretched creatures who bore the 
designation of French nod/esse in the early stages of the 
French Revolution, they are guilty of delivering over 
their country in chains to her and their own destroyers. 

Such opponents cannot be formidable, taking 
them at the estimate of their own friends ; yet 
they are the very men who must be again re- 
turned to Parliament, were a dissolution to take 
place next month! And the Ministry are now 
in a fit condition to dissolve with effect, should 
this decided measure be found necessary. The 
necessity will be ascertained before Parliament 
is manv weeks older. 

The English Municipal Bill, imperfect as it 
is, turns out a seasonable, as well asa good mea- 
sure. It is one other step fairly taken in advance 
—a foot firmly planted. The appeal to Eng- 
lishmen’s household hearths for judgment on 
Tory principles, has been answered unequivo- 
cally. The impotent rage of the party, measures 
to us the amount of this advantage at the pre- 
sent critical moment. Though the Tories cor- 
rectly state that the municipal voters, merely as 
such, have no direct power in returning repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, is it nv thing that their 
liberal tendencies are demonstrated, and that 
the pabulum of Tory corruption existing to such 
extent in the corporations, is for ever withdrawn? 

But, after this brief retrospect, it is time to 
look forward on the brightening prospects of 
Reform——— In the opening Session, the claims 
of the Dissenters must be considered, if not 
satisfied ; and the question of the Irish Church 
must be grappled with, in one shape or other. 
We are led to believe that Ministers will, on this 
point, take that high and firm position, which, of 
itself, goes far to ensure success. Nor can the 
Irish Municipal Bill be longer delayed. Even in 
the past troubled Session, that important measure 
was deferred only because it could not possibly 
be overtaken. A Poor Law for Ireland will cer. 
tainly be discussed, and, we truat, finally settled. 
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PROSPECTS OF REFORM 
The Peers may be as ofstructive as formerly ; 
but they cannot oppose every useful measure, 
And time and chance, and the gradual operation 
of good sense, must break down their insensate 
opposition to the will of the nation, even before 
the constitution of their House is reformed.— 
Reformed the House of Peers must and will be. 
The decree has gone forth; but the mode re- 
mains an open question, and the measure is one 
of time, Ballot, and the removal of the news- 
paper-tax, both of them means to this end, as to 
every other purpose of good government, being 
more immediately attainable, are therefore more 
proper to be urged. 

We need not here direct the attention of our 
readers to the incalculable advantages which 
have attended the union of all grades of Re- 
formers, since the first accession of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, and, especially. -ince the usur- 
pation of the Tories, enjvined them, patriotically 
to sink or throw aside ali paltry differences, and 
heartily combine to defeat the common enemy 
in the first place. This must still be their po- 
licy in the opening Session ; and there is this in- 
citement to union, that every measure of Reform 
which is carried, whether it be for England or 
Ireland, is a gain to both, as it paves the way 
for future improvements. Press through the 
Irish Municipal Bill, for instance ; and you carry 
the effects of Reform farther into the British 
House of Commons, and place fresh weapons in 
the national armoury. We should not admire 
those sulky-boy tacticians, who might say— 
‘ Since you won't vote for my pet measure, | 
won't vote for your good one ; although, without 
my aid, the Tories should beat you out of it ;” 
while, perhaps, both measures are equally de- 
sirable, though the one may be more pressing, 
and more immediately operative in its tendency. 
We have, however, unlimited faith in the good 
sense and forbearance of such men as Mr Hume, 
Mr Grote, and other influential English Radiea! 
members. To them it would be self-immolation 
to desert, upon any occasion, the objects of their 
Irish faithful fellow-labourers, or to withhold 
support from the Ministry, merely to mark their 
increasing consequence and weight in the State. 
A time for this may come—and, if need be, will 
come ;—but surely the national cause cannot be 
adv: need by dissensions or contumacy, The 
policy of O'Connell has reproachfully been called 
by the Tories a “ preparative policy ;” 
is. This, in the present state of Ireland, is 
the only wise policy which he could adopt. 
The policy of O'Connell has, indeed, been con- 
cihlatory to the verge of endurance, because it is 
preparative for complete redress of the griev- 
ances of his country. The policy of the English 
and Scottish Radical members should also be a 
preparative policy. This supposes no compro- 
mise of principle—no delay that can possibly be 
avoided ; buta wise forbearance and magnanimous 
yielding of precedence to whatever is most for 
the general good, though haply it may not all at 
once be the measure with which our pulitical 
section or personal friends have been identified. 


— -and so it 
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The liberal members in the House of Commens 
must, above all other measures, keep in view 
those which most directly carry out the princi- 
ples of Reform in the constitution of the House 
of Representatives. Among these are Irish 
Municipal Reform, and voting by Ballot. These 
especially merit precedence, Strengthen the 
garrison, in the first place, and improve its dis- 
cipline ; and victory will come of itself, 

Besides, at least, the beginning of the redress of 
Irish grievances, the opening Session may wit. 
ness the recognition of the right of voting by 
Ballot ; and certainly, unless through a wilful 
blunder of the Government, the abolition of the 
Newspaper impost. We have not forgotten that 
we have a House of Peers ; 
perceive upon what grounds their Lordships could 
attempt to frustrate either of these measures. 
The abolition of the newspaper stamp-duty is 
almost a simple question of taxation and finance; 
and the Ballet, one of internal arrangement as 
to the mode in which persons enjoying the fran- 
chise shall give their votes, and, therefore, 
widely different from the right of voting. Save 
as a point of etiquette. the Peers, in our judg- 
ment, have, in reality, ne concern with either 
of these questions ; though the present forms of 


the constitution require that they decorously 


yet it is not easy to 


intimate their assent. 

The Tory journals are exhorting and implor- 
ing the Conservative members to be early at 
their posts. The Liberal members ought to take 
a lesson out of their adversaries’ book. The 
prospects of the Reformers are far more en. 
couraging than at the opening of the last session ; 
but, though the port is in view, it is not vet 
gained. ‘The navigation requires that, besides 
steady pilotage, all the crew be alert. If the 
Tories are right in exclaiming—“ The fate of 
the monarchy,” (i. e. of Torydom,) ‘* will be de- 
cided on the first day of the Session |" —why, 
then, may not the cause of the People triumph 
on the first day of the Session, if its friends are 
at their posts ? 

In our own sphere, we have ever been steady 
supporters of Lord Melbourne’s government, In 
liberality of sentiment and largeness of views, 
it is immeasurably in advance of the purely 
Whig Administration of Earl Grey ; vor can we 
perceive any reason which Reformers have to 
abate their confidence in the ** Whig-Radical” 
Ministers, while many causes render it more and 
more expedient to strengthen their hands for the 
good works they meditate. Surely, they are new 
in a position tou look around them with manly 
firmness. The manner in which they have 
of late employed their official patronage, in 
the higher departments, is of rather favourable 
augury. We do not now allude to the recent 
law appointments. In making these arrange- 
ments, with the exception of one eminent indi- 
vidual, obnoxious, it is said, at Windsor, there 
was no difficulty. We will hope that Lord 
Brougham has been passed over on public graunds 
alone, and from no private or personal feeling 
lurking either in Court or Cabinet. 
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The Melbourne Whig-Radical administration | 
has only steadily to persevere in well-doing, and 
to shew a determined front to the enemies of 
good government, to ensure the lavish support 
of the country. Proofs of this are multiplying 
every day. We find them in the grand Re- 
form Association organized in Dublin—in the 
demonstrations at Birmingham—and in the en- 
thusiastic welcome which is everywhere given 
to O’ConneLi. If Ministers, individually, can- 
not go all lengths in promoting some of those 
measures demanded by the country, allowance 
will be made for the difficulties of their situa- 
tion; and, on such points, they have only to 
be cautious, how, in the approaching Session, 
they throw their official weight into the opposite 
scale, to become the most patriotic and popular 
Government which, under Providence, has ever 
yuided the destinies of this great nation. Surely 
they have now, in their own experience, and in 
that of the previous Whig Government, seen 
enough of the futility of longer endeavouring to | 
conciliate the enemies of the People, and of the — 
danger of recognising half-truths, andattempting | 


_ European civilization. 
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to satisfy the awakened country by half-measures, 
where they have the power of carrying pertect 
ones. 

The state of Ireland demands the earliest at- 
tention of Parliament. ‘The scenes which, in the 


name of Religion, are now daily enacted in that 


long-oppressed land, are become a disgrace to 
They are the shame of 
Christendom—a foul blot on the face of human- 
ity itself. An Englishman feels as if ina dream 
when he hears of such things happening in his 
own time and neighbourhood. Such horrible 
violation of the most sacred precepts of Christi- 
anity, as the murders perpetrated under the 
abused name of Protestantism, is enough to rouse 
Catholic Europe to a new Crusade!—W hat Pagan j 
Priest, we would ask, ever yet went abroad to levy 
contributions with a pistol at the throat of the 
plundered peasant? Let our clergy cease from 
telling us of the horror and cruelty of Heather 
rites. In Ireland, the ravening Idol, Tirne, 
demands sacrifices more atrocious and bloody 
than those of the Indian Monster-god. The 
victims of Juggernaut are, at least, willing ones. 





TRADITIONARY BALLADS. 


BY MARY 


HOWITT. 


No. VIL—WILLIE O° WYBURN. 


PART I. 


How Willie o° Wyburn goes to study with the Monks 
of Elversiie. 


WyBuRN WILLIE was pale and thin, 
And he was ten years old; 

He dwelt with his mother, a widow poor, 
And books loved better than gold, 


Willie, when he was a little child, 
He did not rave and cry; 

His spirit was meek as a little saint's, 
Yet bright was his clear blue eye. 


Willie, he did not run about, 
With the forest boys to play ; 

But he sate on a stool at his mother’s door, 
A-reading all the day. 


The long, long words, he could spell them out, 
And their meaning he could tell; 

And, by the time he was five years old, 
He could read the missal well. 


There was not a prayer to any saint, 
But he the prayer did know ; 

Nor a carol good, nor ballad sweet, 
That he could not sing also. 


“ Now, where did ye get this learning, Willie 7” 
Said a monk of Flverslie; 

“ And where did ye get this learning ? 
For no scholar’s son ye be : 


** Your mother she cannot read, poor soul, 
Nor is it meet she should ; 
Then where did ye get this learning great, 





All in this lonesome wood ?” 


“ My learning, methinks, is small,” said Willie— 
‘* The avé's and the creed, 

And the prayers—out of a missal old, 
I learned them to read. 





‘“ And the forest-folks they sing their songs 
All in the forest dim ; 

And whenever a wandering harper comes, 
I learn a deal from him. 


“ I’m full of thoughts when the organ peals, 
And when the bells are rung ; 

And I often go down to Elverslie, 
To hear the masses sung.” 


‘¢ Thou shalt dwell with us,”’ said the good old monk, 
*“ In the house at Elverslie; 


For thy Latin is spoken sore amiss— 
And Ill make a clerk of thee.” 


Said Willie—“ *"Twould break my mother’s heart 
If with her I do not stay— 
Therefore, I will go to Elverslie, 
If it please ye, every day.” 
And Willie goes down to Elverslie, 
Through the forest doth he go, 
In the hot days of the summer, 
And thorough the winter's snow. 


And Willie he read, and Willie he wrote, 
And his head is sound and clear ; 

And the fame of William o’ Wyburn 
It spreadeth fur and near. 


PART II. 


How William o’ Wylurn spends a day in the Forest, ib 
and what he saw. 


Now, Willie is ten years old this day, 
And pale and thin is he, 

And his mother she said—“ This reading 
Will be the death of thee ! 


“ Now, Willie, I pray, for this one day, 
That thou thy books wilt leave, 

And spend a merry day i’ th’ wood, 
From the morn unto the eve.” 
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Willie, he laid his books adown— 
«* And I will do this thing, 

Nor open another book,” said he, 
“ Till the vesper bell shall ring.” 


The summer sun shone over his head, 
And the larks sang from the sky, 

And the forest streams among the leaves, 
With a talking sound went by. 


The blackbird and the throstle-cock 
On the forest boughs sang clear ; 
And he heard afar the cawing rooks, 

And the voice of doves anear. 


‘* "Tis a pleasant thing,” said Willie, 
** In the forest thus to roam ; 

For songs and thoughts keep with me, 
Though my books are all at home !"" 


On and on went Willie 
Over the mosses brown, 

Till he came to the forest-valley, 
Where lay the little town. 


The grey roofs of the houses small, 
In the sunshine did they lie ; 

And the taper spire of the church uprose 
Above them, clear and high. 


And through the bright sunshiny fields 
The winding path was seen ; 

And the peaceful cows were grazing ; 
And the budding corn was green. 


He heard the busy mill-wheel sound, 
And the merry children shout ; 

And the cheerful women, from their doors, 
He saw pass in and out. 


From the upland slope looked Willie 
Into this valley fair ; 

And a love sprang up within his heart 
For all the people there. 


Then down into the town he went, 
And onward through the street ; 

And he gota kindly passing word 
From all whom he did meet. 


Then down into the greenwood 
Comes Willie once again ; 

And he saw the Baron riding there, 
With all his hunting train. 


There were four-and-twenty noblemen, 
And ladies half a score : 

Willie so brave and fair a sight 
Never had seen before. 


The hunters they were all in green, 
With their long bows in their hand ; 

And to see them riding gaily by, 
Willie he made a stand. 


The ladies they were on palfreys white, 
And the nobles they were on bay ; 
And the bugles blew with a “ tira lu!” 

As they came by the way. 


“ What a gallant sight,” said Willie, “ ’tis, 
‘* To see them ride along !” 

And he sang aloud, as he went on’s way, 
A blithe old hunting-song. 


Still on went Willie along the road, 
As cheerful as could be ; 

And next he saw, coming slowly up, 
A pilgrim-company. 


All slowly, slowly, travelled they, 
And yet they all were merry, 

Both young and old ; and they were bound 
To the shrine at Canterbury. 


Willie he looked after them, 
And a good wish wished he— 

That the pilgrims all might rest next day 
At the House of Elverslie. 





PART IIT. 


How William o° Wyburn meets with a Minstrel ; and 
how he comes home again. 


Then Willie he sat him down awhile 
Beside a water clear, 

And he was aware of a tinkling harp 
That was a-sounding near. 


And a minstrel-youth came cheerily up 
With a light step and » gay; 

And he struck a small harp, as he walked, 
To a lightsome roundelay. 

“ Now, whither go you ’” said Willie; 
“* And in good time may it be!” 

‘* ]°m wending down,” said the minstrel-youth, 
“ To the House of Elverslie.” 


‘¢ Then with you let me wend,” said Willie, 
“ And let me be your guide ; 

For I know the shortest ways and best 
Throughout the forest wide.”’ 


Then over the hills together they went, 
And down into a glen; 

And there they met with Robin Hood 
A-shooting with his men. 


Says Robin—* I love to shoot the deer 
Among my merry men tall, 

And I love to drink of the Abbot's wine ; 
But a song I love more than all. 


“ Come, give us a song, a greenwood song, 
All under this forest-tree, 

And you shall have share of the booty good 
That we get at Elverslie; 

For even now the Abbot's gold 


| aad 


It calleth aloud for me! 


Then the minstrel-youth he touched his harp, 
And he sang so sweet and clear, 

That Robin he leant against a tree, 
And held his breath to hear. 


And the minstrel-youth again he played, 
And in such skilful wise, 

That bold Robin Hood and all his men 
They stood with tearful eyes. 


When the minstrel-youth had ceased to play, 
Bold Robin he raised his eyne ; 

And “ By my fay,”’ said bold Robin Hood, 
“ T never heard harp like thine : 

I’ll keep thee with me in the good greenwood, 


7 


And make thee a man of mine! 


“ Nay, nay,” said the youth, “ in the good greenwood 
With thee I cannot stay.” 

“ Then ask a boon,” said Robin Hood, 
“ And thou shalt have thy say !” 


“T want no boon,”’ said the minstrel-youth, 
“] want no boon at all.” 

“ Then this boy of thine shall ask a boon,” 
Said Robin, so stout and tall ; 

** And I swear, by my fay, to grant his boon, 
Whether tis great or small !” 


Then Willie he stepped forth in haste, 
And he fell upon one knee— 

“ A boon, a boon, bold Robin Hood! 
And this boon I ask of thee :— 

That thou ner thy men should waste at all 
The monks of Elverslie ! 


“ That, now and for ever, both old and young, 
Its goods and gear thou save !— 

For the love of Christ, true Robin Hood, 
This is the boon I crave !"’ 


‘** Ho, ho!” says Robin, “‘ is this your boon ! 
Is this the boon I bear ! 

By the soul of my mother, my merry men, 
Our harping costs us dear! 
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{ 78 TRADITIONARY BALLADS 
i ** But it shall not be said that Robin Hood 
yl From his faith did set him tree— 
a So the jolly old monks may keep their gold 
| And drink their wine for me! 
Py For thy word’s sake, we will not touch 
; Ve The House of Elverslie !”’ 


Then the minstrel-youth and Willie, they went 
Away from bold Robin Hood ; 

And, at close of day, they entered 
The path of Wyburn Wood. 


‘ Now, rest with me this night,” says Willie— 
‘At Wyburn rest this night; 

I'll be thy guide to Elversiie, 
As soon’s the morning light.” 
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Said the minstrel-vyouth—** How may this be 
I pray thee make ict clear— 

*Tis the fame ot William o’ Wyburn 
That now hath brought me here. 


** And if thou art Wyburn Willie, 
As such thou seerm’st to be, 

I'll rest with thee till morning light, 
Nor wend to Elverslie.” 


With that the mother opened the door, 
The door she opened wide, 

Saying—* Welcome to thee. my Willie, 
And to this young man beside 1” 


Then the minstrel youth and Willie went in, 
And closed to the door. 
And such a blithe eve as that was spent 
At Wyburn never before. 
PART IV. 
the Pilgrims halt at Elverslie, and the Minstrel 
outs gets il honed from Rohn livod. 
When Willie upon the morrow went 
To the Ilouse of El verslie. 
He found it as full as it could hold 
Ot the pilgrim-company. 


How 


Jiow strange it was, in that quiet place, 
To hear the stir and din; 
The stabled steeds that stood without, 
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he read that day ! 


Nor was it till vespers all were done, 
t And the candles burned bright, 
And the guests sate nodding in their chairs, 
That Willie went home that night. 


And scarcely Willie a mile had gone 
Under the greenwood tree 

When the minstrel-youth with harp in hand, 
Walked up to Elverslie. 

And as he stood on the old door sill, 
Under the archway tall, 

He touched his harp, and its chiming came 
To the guests within the hall. 


He touched his harp yet once again, 
And sang with sneh delight, 

That the sleepy guests raised up their heads 
And sate in their chairs upright. 


And the abbot, himseif, he looked about. 
And 

For, says he, * the skill of yon harper, 
His supper this night shall win!” 


Sid you harper in ;” 


Then the minstrel-youth stepp’d lightly in, 
With a gay and graceful air; 
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He bent himself with a noble grace ; 
And, “ By vour leave,” says he, 

“ T’ll sing a song I made this day, 
All under the greenwood tree.”’ 


Then he touched his harp to a prelude soft, 
And wild as a bird i’ th’ wood ; 

And he sang of Willie ef Wybura, 
And the outlaw, Robin Hood. 


He sang of Wyburn Willie— 
How far his fame was told ; 

Yet how he was so meek and good, 
Like a youthful saint of old. 


He sang how Willie 0° Wyburn 
Went down upon his knee, 

And saved from the spoiler, Robin Hood, 
The House of Elverslie. 


The abbot, he looked round about, 7 
His brow all pale with fear ; 

And, *“ Is the outlaw, Robin Hood,” 
Says he, “ in the forest here!” 


Then, again the minstrel-youth went on, 
And sang how Robin Hood 

Had sent, for Willie 0’ Wyburn’s sake, 
His bond from out the wood. 


‘“ That neither he nor his merry men, 
Wherever they might be, 

Should touch a hair of what belonged 
To the House of Elverslie. 


“ And every soul from Elverslie 
The forest-roads may take, 
Early or late, and shall go free, 

For Willie o° Wyburn’s sake. 


“* And this for Willie 0” Wyburn’s sake, 
Is the thing that he will do.” 

With that he gave a parchment 
‘That was sealed and signed too. 


The abbot looked up with glad amaze, 
And the very roof did ring 

With the name of Willie o’ Wyburn, 
For whom was done this thing. 


Then a cup of wine the abbot he took, 
And golden pleces nine 3 

And says he to the minstrel, “ Take thou these, 
For this good song of thine ! 


“ But where is Willie o° Wyburn, 
I pray you, where is he ?”’ 
And every guest spake out in joy— 

‘“ Let us Willie o° Wyburn see !” 
The minstrel-youth, he took the gold, 
And drank the wine so bright; 
And says he, “ I'll bring you Willie 

As soon as morning light.” 


PART V. 


Wyhurn receives a boon from the Abbot 
of Elrerslee ¢ and how he has a Library of his own. 


The dews hung sparkling on the grass, 
And freshly blew the breeze, 
And the morning smoke of Elverslie 


. c 
Curled high above the trees ; - 
ine 

No cloud was in the high blue sky, ag 


The birds were singing fain : 
When the minstrel-youth and Wyburn Willie 
Were walking furth again. 


Says the minstrel, “ IT shall tell thee nought: 
The abbot for thee hath sent; 

Perchance thy Latin was done amiss, 
And thou wilt be sorely shent !” 


“ Nay, nay,’ says Willie; “ I fear not that; 
Yet am I nuzzled sore, 
For | never was sumimoned to Elverslie 
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Jn such a way before! 
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‘< Who knows,” replies the mingetrel-youth, 
And hastened more his speed, 

“ But they some crabbed old book have got, 
Which they want a clerk to read ?”’ 


“ Perchance,” said Willie, “ it may be so— 
Perchance it so may be ; 

Some wise, old book that doth belong 
To the pilgrim-company.” 


When the twain set out from Wyburn, 
*Twas with the rising sun ; 

And when they came to Elverslie, 
The matins just were done. 


Amazed was Wyburn Willie, 
As he came in, to see, 

The abbot, the monks, and the pilgrims too, 
In the hall at Elverslie. 


“ Tt must be a rare and wise old book,” 
Thought Willie, but nought he said ; 

“It must be a rare, old book, to bring 
The abbot from out his bed !” 


Amazed was Willie, and more amazed 
When he heard them all to say, 
“ Here’s welcome to Wyburn Willie— 
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A welcome good this day! 


Then the abbot he prayed them all be still 
And let their welcomes wait ; 

And he called Willie o° Wyburn up 
To the board-head where he sate. 


And said he, “ For the deed which thou hast done— 
This noble deed and good— 

For the saving the House of Elverslie 
From the spoiler, Robin Hood 


“ Now ask whatever thou wilt, my son, 
Whatever thou wilt,” said he; 

“ Thou didst win thy boon from a fierce outlaw— 
Thou shalt win thy boon from me!” 


Willie he lifted up his face, 
As red as the rising day, 

And, said he, “ I know not, holy sire, 
What it is that you do say !” 

Said the abbot, “ See this parchment— 
Though the spelling is not good— 

It secures the House of Elverslie 
From the spoiler, Robin Hood. 


“* And al! for William of Wyburn’s sake’— 
"Tis within, as thou mayst see— 

‘Sith he is a clerk of great renown, 
And hath claimed this boon of me !’ 


“ °Tis all indited on goodly skin, 
And sealed with a seal secure ; 

And all men know, though an outlaw, 
Robin will keep it sure. 


“ Now, ask such boon as may thee list, 
And God will give thee g:ace 

To ask aright, sith he chose thee 
To save his holy place !” 

Willie looked down, and wiped away 
A falling tear with his hand; 

And “ This,” said he, ** is of God’s good grace, 
And is more than I understand. 


“1 owe to the House of El verslie 
Far more than I can repay— 

"Twas some blessed saint—not words of mine— 
That moved him yesterday !” 


But “ The boon! the boon !"’ they all "gan ery, 
And the harper, ‘mong them all, 

For joy he scarce could keep him still, 
So loud as he did call. 


And * The boon! the boon !” the abbot said— 
“ Now name a boon, my son; 
And whate'er thy asking be, by th’ rood, 


It sureiy shall be done | 


” 





Willie looked up with his pale thin face, 
And, “ Blessed be God !” said he— 

“ Give unto me the ledge i’ th’ wood 
That looketh over the sea. 


“In the lodge |’ th’ wood dwells no one now, 
And it stands this house anear ; 

It brought to the coffers of, Biverstie 
But seven merks by the year. 


“ My mother she loves that forest-lodge— 
She there was born and bred— 

And there the white does used to come 
To my grandsire to be fed !” 


“ Tis thine !—’tis thine !”’ said the abbot, 
“ *Tis thine for evermore— 

With seven good acres of the lea, 
And of forest-land a score. 


“ The tame and the wild within the bounds, 
And the fish within the river, 

And the wood to fell, and the land to plough, 
Shall be thine, and thine for ever !"’ 

Some they clapped, and some they stamped, 
And some did shout amain ; 

And, “ Well done, Abbot of Elverslie !”’ 
Rang o’er and o’er again. 


‘“ And, more than this,” the abbot went on : 
“ Kor that thy rents are small, 

I will give thee twenty pounds by the year, 
To buy thee books withal !” 

No answer made Willie o’ Wyburn, 
No answer but this made he— 

“ Oh, what will my mother say !—but yet 
Non nolis, Domine !” 


PART VI. 


How Willie 0’ Wyburn becomes a man, and is sent for 


to London. 


As Willie o’ Wyburn grew a man, 
More learned still was he ; 

He had more books in his forest-lodge, 
Than the monks at Elverslie. 


Latin he had, and he had Greek, 
And wondrous scrolls indeed, 

All written over with letters strange 
That none but he could read. 


And Willie he knew all metals, 
And the virtues to them given ; 

He knew the names of rocks and stones, 
And of the stars in heaven. 


There were no trees upon the hill, 
No flowers within the dell, 

But Willie had read and written of them, 
And all their names could tell. 


He knew what the lightnings were ; he knew 
How the winged winds career ; 

The nature of sun and moon he knew, 
And the changes of the year. 


There was no book, however wise, 
But Willie had read it through ; 
And the darkest things in philosophy 

To him were easy too, 


But Willie was more than wise, for he 
Was meek, and kind, and good; 

And the Christian's blessed law of love, 
He chiefest understood. 


He was a brother to the poor, 
Their friend beloved, their guide ; 
And the merry children left their sports, 
To walk but by his side. 
And Willie o’ Wyburn’s mother— 
Oh, who was glad as she! 
Aud who had joy in bis learning 
Like the monks of Elversiie! 
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“ For thy Latin is pure,” the monk he said ; 
** Thy Greek withouten fault ; 

Thou art a scholar as good as I, 
By whom this lore is taught !” 


Now, Willie he read and Willie he wrote, 
And afar his name was known ; 

Till the fame of his learning came at last, 
To the King upon his throne. 


And he sent for Willie 0° Wyburn, 
All up to London town, 

To see if indeed his learning 
Could equal his renown. 


King Henry sate upon his throne 
With his learned men around ; 

There were seven bishops and ten priests 
Of learning most profound. 


And there the Queen sate smiling, 
Her fan within her hand ; 

With twenty fair young ladies, 
The noblest in the land. 


And all were wondrous merry, 
As they sate round about ; 

For they thought their witty beauty 
Would put his learning out. 


But, when they looked upon him, 
With his pale and noble tace, 
And saw his quick, discerning eye, 
His youthful, reverent grace— 


Straightway their mirth was ended, 
Their jesting all was o'er ; 

And when he spoke, his lofty speech 
Amazed them still the more. 

There was no gallant of the court 
So gracious, fair, and free ; 

There was no bishop ef them all 
That was so wise as he. 


HOGARTH’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


| « Now, by my faith,” King Henry said, 
‘¢ [ ne’er heard learning rare, 
I never heard learning in my days, 


That might with thine compare. 


“| wish, by my soul, this very day, 
So wish I, by my fee, 

That I was a little child again 
To get my lore from thee !"’ 


He took a chain from off his neck, 
And a book that lay by’s side, 

Saying, ‘‘ Take thou these, a gift from me; 
And the good saints be thy guide !”’ 


The Queen took a ring from off her hand, 
The fairest ring she wore, 

Saying, “ Wear thou this, for lore I love 
As I never loved it before!” 


Upon his knee bent Willie, and took 
The ring, the book, and chain, 
Saying, “ By your leave, my lieges, 
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I'}l to my home again‘ 
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“ Nay,” said the King, “ you shall not go 
Without a gift from me— 

A gift for thine Alma Mater, 
The House of Elverslie.”” 


So he bade them make a chalice of gold, 
The best his smith could make; 

And round it was graved in Latin, 
“For William o’ Wyburn’s sake.” 

And thus lived Willie 0° Wyburn, 
Beloved wherever he came.— 

His minstrel-friend did write this lay 
In honour of his name. 


The King is great upon his throne, 
The Canon within his stall ; 

But a right good man, like Wyburn Willie, 
Is greater than they all! 





HOGARTH’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.* 


Ox_p and worn-out as the trading literary 
world sometimes seems, and filled to overflow as 
every department of it is by those who com. 
pete with, jostle, and elbow each other, a good 
hit, even in the vulgar sense, is still occasionally 
to be made. Supply creates demand ; or, as it 
may happen, we obtain the agreeable surprise of 
unexpectedly finding something for which we had 
long been waiting, patiently suffering the want 
of, simply because it never occurred that such 
want might be supplied. Here, forthe first time, 


in a remarkably book-making age and country, is | 


a popular History or Music! and the wonder 
becomes, that no one had ever thought of writing 
one before. Ina country in which there are mil- 
lions of singers, possessed of more or less science, 
and where music books and musical instruments 
are to be seen in hundreds of thousands of houses, 
there was no history of the art so much admired 
and so generally cultivated, and from which society 
and domestic life derive so much pleasure. It 
is, however, not a little fortunate, that none of 
our litterateurs, nor mere professional musicians, 
have chanced to stumble into such a work ; as it 
would not be easy to find among them so felici- 
tous a combination of the qualifications requisite 
to its production, as are displayed in every page 
of Mr Hogarth’s book. 

_ * London ; Parker. 
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| A work so much required would have been 
' acceptable in any shape ; but we must consider 
| the musical world peculiarly fortunate, in ob- 
| taining the first in so perfect a form. With 
| science, copious information, good taste, sound 
judgment, and superiority to professional pe- 
dantry, bigotry, and technicality, Mr Hogarth 
displays what we especially admire—great musi- 
cal Liberalism, and a disposition to oppose 
the innovations of musical fanaticism on the one 
hand, and those ‘of fashion and caprice upon the 
other. He is calm and impartial in his judg- 
ments; attached to no particular school or sect, 
_ but a catholic lover of good music, appreciating, 
with tasteand sensibility, excellence, wheresoever 
found, and in the most opposite styles. As a 
writer, he possesses,in no mean degree, the power 
_ of seizing upon and popularizing the finer parts of 
his subject. Hence, the numerous facts, opinions, 
anecdotes, snatches of song, and so forth, which 
form the subordinate portions of his work, are, 
by the freedom of his pen, and rare skill in selec- 
_ tion, rendered quite as interesting as the topics 
| they illustrate ; and this to readers who may be 
| altogether indifferent to music as an art. 

| The notices of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beeth- 
} 


| oven, and others, are, in fact, elegantly written 
and tolerably complete biographies ; complete at 
| least in all those traits by which a man of ability 
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ean in brief bounds give a clear notion of the 
individual delineated. 

Mr Hogarth commences with an_ historical 
sketch of ancient music, and then traces, chrono- 
logically, the progress of the art in Europe, down 
to, we may say, the present year. English com- 
posers, and the state of music in England from 
the sixteenth century, naturally occupy a con- 
siderable portion of his pages; but no dis- 
tinguished musician of any country is neglected, 
whose works continue in any degree of esteem, 
or who has raised the art or influenced its pro- 
gress. 

National and traditionary music Mr Hogarth 
has been compelled to avoid, however tempting 
the theme may be; but his work contains many 
delightful passages, which evince how well he 
could have treated this topic, had it been com- 
patible with his scheme. And here we shall let 


him speak for himself. 

By analyzing the simple melodies found among the 
common people of Scotland, Ireland, France, and other 
parts of Europe, and in Hindostan, Persia, the Islands 
of the Indian Ocean, Africa, and even China, it is dis- 
covered that these melodies are formed upon a certain 
scale, or series of sounds, which, therefore, is dictated 
and rendered agreeable to our ears by an original law of 
nature; and this scale, too, is substantially the same as 
that on which the most artificial music of the present 
day is founded, the latter being only rendered more ex- 
tensive and complete. It cannot, then, be doubted, that, 
in the most ancient times, there existed melodies founded 
on a similar scale, and possessing similar characters to 
the national music of the present day: and it may rea- 
sonably be supposed, that the strains, for example, of the 
shepherds and herdsmen of the patriarchal ages, whose 
manners are so beautifully described in Holy Writ, were 
nearly akin to the untutored lays which are found to 
express the loves and griefs of the present pastoral inhabi- 
tants of similar regions. The most ancient notices of 
music are to be found in the Bible. , ° ° 

That the Hebrews were a very musical people, appears 
from every part of the Old Testament; music being 
mentioned as forming a part of all their religious rites 
and ceremonies, and as being used on all festive occasions, 
whether public or private. ° ° ° ° ° 

The powerful influence of the Greek music on the 
passions and feelings, argues nothing in favour of its 
intrinsic exeellence. We find that a Highland pibroch, 
played on the bagpipe, is as strong an incitement to 
courage in the day of battle as the strains of Tyrteus. 
The great moral agency of the songs of Dibdin, in inspir- 
ing our sailors not only with courage, but with manly 
and generous sentiments, must be ascribed much more to 
the verses than to the airs; and the political influence of 
music is of the same kind. It was the vigorous poetry, 
for instance, of the celebrated Marseillois hymn, acting 
on minds already excited by the events of a momentous 
crisis, that enabled it to rouse the population of France 
to an enthusiasm which rose to frenzy; and then the 
music dy itself, could produce a similar effect, by its 
association with the poetry and with the circumstances 
ofthe time. The song of the Marseillois was heard in 
France a thousand times, after the fever of the first revo- 
lution was over, with no other feeling than that of the 
admiration (with some small degree of excitement) which 
spirited poetry and music always produce: but no sooner 
did a new revolution break out, than the similarity of 
the crisis awoke all the old associations connected with 
this song; and then, as before, it resounded in every 
quarter, raising the feelings of the multitude from ardour 
to enthusiasm and even fury. Such, no doubt, was the 
manner in which the patriotic songs of antiquity produced 
the great effects ascribed to them. As to the effect of 
music merely instrumental in battle, it must be ascribed, 
partly at least, to some direct influence which seems to 





be possessed by certain sounds. The clangour of the 
trumpet has, in itself, something rousing and warlike; 
and the “ spirit-stirring’’ quality of the drum, especially 
when combined with 
«« The pomp and circumstance of glorious war,"’ 

is universally felt. Mr Bruce, after describing an Abys- | 
sinian trumpet, says—‘‘ This trumpet sounds only one 
note, E, in a loud, hoarse, and terrible tone. It is played 
slow when on a march, or where no enemy appears in 
sight; but, afterwards, it is repeated very quick, and with 
great violence, and has the effect on the Abyssinian 
soldiers, of transporting them absolutely to fury and 
madness, and of making them so regardless of life as to 
throw themselves in the middle of the enemy, which 
they do with great gallantry. I have often, in time of 
peace, tried what effect this charge would have upon 
them, and fuund that none whe heard it could continue 
seated, but that all rose up and continued the whole time 
in motion.’* This is an exact description of the effect of 
the bagpipe on the Scottish Highlanders. 

Mr Hogarth does not believe that the music 
of the Greeks was rude and inartificial, He 
supposes that they must have had a cultivated 
national music. 

The Greeks must have had a_ national music, 
corresponding in its qualities to the character of the 
people and their language; and this species of music, 
understood and enjoyed by the great mass of the popula. 
tion, must have been that on which the more artificial 
music was founded. Dr Burney has shewn that the 
oldest music of the Greeks of which any account can be 
given, was founded ona scale corresponding precisely with 
the scale of the Scottish music—a circumstance which we 
should, at any rate, have concluded to have been the case, 
from the general considerations we have stated; and it is 
surely absurd to suppose, that, while the inhabitants of 
the mountains and the plains possessed melodies dictated 
by Nature herself, the more refined inhabitants of the 
cities could listen to such barbarous jargon as the hymns 
to Apollo and Nemesis are supposed to have consisted of. 

The most artificial melodies of modern times are per- 
fectly congenial in character to the national music of the 
different countries of Europe. Examine a song of Ros- 
sini, the most florid of modern composers, and it will be 
found that its subject, or the strain that forms its ground- 
work, resembles entirely the popular airs of his country ; 
and this is equally the case with the airs of Mozart and 
Weber. The resources of modern art have greatly en- 
larged the bounds of melody, and bestowed upon it many 
graces and embellishments—tfrequently too many—but its 
substratum is always found to consist of the most agree- 
able strains of popular music. 

Mr Hogarth, by the way, scouts the idea of 
the Scottish national music owing 
Rizzio. 

Alluding to national music, he, in another 
place, incidentally remarks :—— 

It was not till about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that the popular airsof different countries began to 
attract the attention of musicians. It then came tw be 
perceived that this kind of music had its beauties; and it 
soon became the practice of composers to collect these airs, 
to harmonize them, and introduce them in their composi- 
tions. The great beauty of the rustic and street tunes of 
the kingdom ot Naples, was the cause of their first re- 
ceiving this distinction; and, to use Dr Burney’s language, 
these tunes “were as much in fashion all over Europe, 
during the sixteenth century, as Provenca! songs were in 
preceding times, and Venetian ballads have been since.” 

The soundness, or the healthfulness, as we 
consider it, of Mr Hogarth’s musical feelings, is 


shewn in almost all his criticism. He is speak- 


anything to 


ing of Lulli, a native of Italy, which, however, 
he left in childhood, and who afterwards became 
the most celebrated French musician of the 
seventeenth century. 

Lulli appears to have deserved his celebrity. 


His style 
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was not formed upon that of his countrymen, for he left 
Italy too young to have acquired any musical impressions. 
He formed a style for himself, both in recitative and in 
air. His recitatives were considered by his countrymen 
as inimitable, while his airs were comparatively under- 
valued, on account of their simplicity. Voltaire, who, 
no musician himself, repeats the sentiments current on 
the subject, says that Lulli’s airs did not correspond to the 
excellence of his great scenes :—they were too like the old 
Christmas-carols, or Venetian barcaroles; but his feeble 
tnusic was sufficient for the taste of the times. His re- 
citative, on the other hand, Voltaire continues, was so 
admirable, that even Rameau never could equal it. This 
criticism ig entirely in the French taste of that day. 
Lulli’s airs, because they had the simple and natural 
character of national music, were despised, when com- 
pared to those dry and elaborate productions which Ra- 
meau called airs, and which were infinitely admired by 
his countrymen, though without either measure or me. 
lody. Now, Rameau’s airs are intolerable even to a 
Frenchman; while the airs of Lulli are so easy and un- 
affected that they are calculated still to give pleasure to 
every uncorrupted taste. 


The eccentricity and simplicity of many of the 
most eminent modern musicians, gives great zest 
io their personal history. 

As aspecimen of the anecdotory or ana with 
which this pleasant volume abounds, and which, 
of itself, must recommend it to those who have 
no particular interest in music, we take, as it 
comes in order, this piquant account of Lulli:— 


During his illness, his confessor refused him absolution, 
unless he would atone for the sins of his past life by com. 
mitting to the flames the opera on which he was then 
employed. He at first refused, but at length submitted ; 
and pointed to the drawer which contained the score of 
his “* Achille et Polixene,” which was accordingly taken 
out aud thrown into the fire. He appeared to be getting 
better, and was thought to be out of danger. One of the 
young Princes de Vendome, who was fond of him, came 
to pay him a visit, and, in the course of conversation, 
said, ** Why, Baptiste, have you been such a fool as to 
born your new opera 7** ** Hush, hush!” whispered the 
composer, “ I have got another copy of it!” This ill- 
timed pleasantry, unhappily, was followed by a relapse g 
and the prospect of death occasioned such remorse, that 
he submitted to the penance of being laid on a heap of 
ashes, with a cord about his neck. In this situation, he 
expressed the utmost penitence for his late transgression ; 
and, being replaced on his bed, expired, singing to one of 
his own airs, the words, “ Il faut mourir, pecheur, il faut 
mourir!’’ This unfinished opera waa completed by an- 
other composer, and published after his death. 

In person, Lulli was rather thick and short. His 
complexion was dark, and his features very far from 
handsome ; but his face had the expression of spirit and 
talent. He had not the politeness which might have 
been expected from so long a residence at the French 
court; but he was gay and goo] humoured, and his de- 
portment was not without dignity. He was too imuch 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. ft is related that, 
when he was at the point of death, the Chevalier de Lor- 
raine desired to see him on the plea of long friendship, 
and was admitted. Madame Lulli, however, with more 
warmth than discretion, broke out in her husband's pre- 
sence with, “ Yes, indeed, you are one of his best friends ! 
It was you who last made him drunk, and are the cause 
of his death.” * My dear wife,” said Lulli, interrupt- 
ing her,“ M. le Chevalier was certainly the last who 
minade me drunk; and, if IT recover, shall be the first 
to do so again!” He was fond of money, and left behind 
him a sum equal to £26,000 sterling—an immense sum 
at that period. He was called a miser by the extrava- 
gant courtiers; but his defence of parsimony was that of 
a sensible man:——“T will not imitate those who give 
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with admirable humour; qualities which more than 
made up to his guests for the absence of splendour and 
profusion. 

The romantic adventures of another eminent 
musician, and his tragical fate, might form the 
subject of a drama, 


Alessandro Stradella, remarkable not less for his ro- 
mantic and tragical history, than for his musical genius, 
was born at Naples, in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. While yet a young man, and having acquired 
great reputation at Venice, he was employed by a noble- 
ian of that city to give instructions in music to 4 young 
lady of noble birth, named Hortensia. She had been 
seduced from her family by this nobleman, with whom 
she was living when stradella was introduced to her 
acquaintance. She was beautiful and accomplished ; and, 
notwithstanding her unhappy tali trom virtue, must have 
possessed estimable, as well as amiable qualities. A mu- 
tual passion sprang up in the minds of the instructor and 
his pupil ; and they agreed to fly together from the house 
of her seducer. The enraged Italian, on discovering their 
flight, determined that nothing bat their death should 
satisty his vengeance; and hired two bravyes, with in- 
structions to follow them, and execute his purpose, wher- 
ever they should be found. They proceeded to Naples, 
the birthplace of Stradella, supposing he would most pro- 
bably return thither. After a vain search, however, in 
that city, they learned that he and the lady were living at 
Rome, where she was regarded as his wife. They applied 
to their employer for a recommendation to the Venetiau 
ambassador at Rome, in order that they might find an 
asylum when the deed was perpetrated; and, thus pro- 
vided, they arrived at that city. 

They soon discovered the residence of Stradella; but, 
hearing that an oratorio of his composition was to be 
performed in one of the churches, in which he was him- 
self to sing, they determined to waylay and murder him 
on his return home, in the darkness of the night, They 
entered the church while Stradella was singing ; and such 
was the exquisite beauty and pathos of his music, that 
these savages were melted by it; and they could not bea: 
to take the life of a man who had procured them such 
sweet and unwonted emotions. They waited for him in 
the street; but, instead of plunging their poniards in his 
heart, informed him that such had, indeed, been their pur- 
pose, Which they now detested; and warned him to fly 
with his mistre-s to some place of greater safety, for that 
the revenge of their enemy would soon reach them there. 

The lovers iminediately hastened from Rome, aud took 
up their abode at Turin. The bravoes, returning te their 
employer, told him that they had traced the fugitives to 
Turin; but that, as the laws were exceedingly severe in 
that place, and the chance of escape, after the commission 
of such a deed, very difficult, they would have no further 
concern in the matter. The Venetian, however, was de- 
termined to persist in his bloody purpose; and therefore 
engaged two otiier d@ssassitis, O18 Wiioi lie could place 
more reliance, procured for them letters of recommenda. 
tion from the French ambassador at Venice to the am- 
bassador of the same country at Turin, ia the character 
of two merchants who were led, by their commercial pur- 
suits, to that place. The murderers delivered their cre- 
dentials, and remained in the city, waiting tora tavour- 
able opportunity. 

In the meantime, the Duchess of Savoy, then regent 
of the kingdom, having been informed of the story of the 
lovers, and knowing the imminent danger in which they 
were, placed Hortensia in a convent, and retained Stra- 
della in her service, giving him a residence in the palace. 
After some time, Stradella’s fears for his safety began to 
abate; and one evening, having ventured to walk on the 
ramparts of the town, he was attacked by two ruffians, 
who each stabbed him with a dagger, and fled to the 
house of the French ambassador, as a sanctuary. The 
news of this assault immediately reached the Duchess, 
who ordered the gates to be shut, and demanded the 
assassins of the French ambassador, who refused to give 
Stradeila’s wounds, however, proved not to 
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in order to put an end to the discussion as to their delivery 
to justice. 

The persecutor of this hapless pair remained implaca- 
ble, and continued to have them constantly watched by 
spies, whom he kept at Turin. A year elapsed after 
Stradella’s cure was completed ; and, no renewal of any 
attempt having been made, he began to think himself in 
safety. The Duchess of Savoy, deeply interested in the 
fate of the lovers, had them married in her palace, and 
the prospect of happiness was now before them. It was 
a deceitful prospect. Stradelia, having to compose an 
opera for Genoa, went to that city, carrying his wife with 
him. The Venetian, informed by his spies of this 
movement, and finding that his victims were no longer 
under the protection of the Duchess of Savoy, despatched 
murderers, who, watching for an opportunity, rushed into 
their chamber early one morning, and stabbed them to 
the heart in each other’s arms. The murderers effected 
their escape, and were never more heard of. 

Of the truth of this strange and melancholy story, in 
all its particulars, there seems to be no doubt. The at- 
tempted assassination of Stradella at Turin made a strong 
sensation over all Italy; and the recommendation of the 
assassins, which M. d’Estrade, the French Ambassador 
at Venice, had been induced to give M. de Villars, his 
countryman in the same capacity at Turin, was the sub- 
ject of an explanation between these functionaries, which 
would have led to the delivery of the murderers to jus- 
tice had their attempt terminated fatally. All the writers 
who relate the story concur in the details which have 
now been given. 


Mr Hogarth is what we consider especially 
orthodox and sound upon congregational sing- 
ing, as well as on sacred or church music. To 
what follows, we trust the great majority of his 
readers will subscribe, and the minority become 
‘converts. But, before we notice the singing, we 
may shortly advert to the music itself. 


In the course of the sixteenth century, the psalmody of 
the Protestant churches was brought nearly to the state 
in which it now remains, and in which it is desirable that 
it should continue to remain. For this psalmody we are 
indebted to the Reformers of Germany, especially Luther, 
who was himself an enthusiastic lover of music, and is 
believed to have composed some of the finest tunes, espe- 
cially the hundredth psalm, and the hymn on the Last 
Judgment, which Braham sings with such sublime effect 
at our great performances of Sacred Music, Oui psalm- 
tunes, consisting of prolonged and simple sounds, are ad- 
mirably adapted fur being sung by great congregations ; 
and, as the impression produced by this kind of music is 
much increased by its venerable antiquity, it would be 
unfortunate should it yield to the influence of innovation. 
For this reason, it is much to be desired that organists 
and directors of choirs should confine themselves to the 
established old tunes, instead of displacing them by mo- 
dern compositions. 


Much to be desired indeed ! 

Though rather out of place, we may here ad- 
duce a proof of the solidity and correctness of 
Mr Hogarth’s judgment and taste. In narrating 
that the Spartan senate ordered the lyre of 
Timotheus to have the two strings which he had 
added to it, cut off, he says, in a note—“ Our 
fashionable piano-forte players, by the inordinate 
use they make of the shrill, tinkling notes which 
have recently been added to the top of the in- 
strument, sometimes make us think that such 
an edict would be no bad thing at present.” 

Mr Hogarth gives a succinct history of sacred 
music and psalmody, The Reformation in Eng- 
land, fortunately, laid but a light and sparing 
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in the new church service. ‘“ The chants of the 
principal hymns, such as the Te Deum Laude- 
mus, and responses, contained in this book, were 
nearly the same with the missals, graduals, and 
antiphonaries formerly used. The anthems, too, 
originally composed for the Reformed Church, 
appear to have been similar to those previously 
used, except that their words were English in- 
stead of Latin.” 

Luther's enthusiastic love of music had still 
greater influence in Germany. Where the Eng- 
lish Reformers retained or adopted, he may be 
said to have created psalmody ; and it is tradi- 
tionally known, that some of the oldest and finest 
of our psalm tunes are his composition. Psal- 
mody formed a part of the worship of the Abi- 
genses, and of the disciples of Wickliffe and 
Huss; and their psalm tunes were also drawn 
from the chants of the Latin hymns used in the 
Romish Church, of the ritual of which they 
had only thrown away the worser part. Luther 
made a collection of psalms, with tunes, for the 
use of the Reformed Church ; declaring that he 
intended, according to the example of the ancient 
fathers of the Church, to make psalms, or spiri- 
tual songs, for the common people, that the word 
of God might continue among them in psalms, if 
not otherwise. In the spirit of this declaration, 
Mr Hogarth combats Dr Burney’s opposition to 
congregational singing ; to refuse which privi- 
lege is, in our opinion, only secondary to with- 
holding the sacramental cup from the laity. We 
shall cite Dr Burney’s opinions, not because they 
are his, but because we fear they are still enter- 
tained by many influensive persons :— 

The Puritans, who, during the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth, had devoted our cathedral service to destruction, 
and who seemed to wish not only to hear the psalms, but 
the whole Scriptures syllabically sung in metre, assigned, 
as a reason for such an abuse of words, as well as anni- 
hilation of poetry and music, the absolute necessity of 
such a simple kind of music as would suit the whole con- 
gregation. But why is the who/e congregation to sing, 
any more than preach or read prayers’ Indeed, it seen s 
to have been the wish of illiterate and furious reformers, 
that all religious offices should be performed by fr/v- 
preachers and street-singers ; but it is well known by 
all who read the Scriptures, or hear them read, that both 
singing-men and sinying-women were appointed to per- 
form <istinct parts of religious rites among the ancient 
Hebrews, as well as Christians; and it does not appe 
by any passages in the Bible, by anything which the 
most ancient and learned commentators have urged co: - 
cerning the performance of the psalms, or by Rabbinical 
traditions, that they were all originally intended to be 
sung by the multitude, or whole congregation, indiscrimi- 
nately. Singing implies not only a tuneable voice, but 
skill in music ; for music either is or is not an art, or 
something which nature and instinct do not supply ; if it 
be allowed that title, then study, practice, and experience 
may, at least, be as necessary to its attainment as to that 
of a mechanical trade or calling. Erery member of a 
conventicle—however it may abound with cordwainers 
and tailors—would not pretend to make a shoe or a suit 
of clothes ; and yet in our churches a// are to sing. Such 
sunging 48 is customary in our parochial service, gives 
neither ornament bor dignity to the Psalms er portions 
of Scripture. 

Now, let us turn to Mr Hogarth’s successful 
argument upon the other side—as we consider it 
“a excell mnt specimen of the most solid and meri- 
turious portions of his work. After shewing that 
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Psalmody had been introduced by Edward VI., 
and that it was actually re-established by Eliza- 
beth upon her accession to the throne, on the 
death of her Popish sister, as a part of the regu- 
lar church service, and that fanaticism (by which 
Dr Burney understands Puritanism) was en- 
tirely innocent of the imagined innovation, he 
proceeds :— 


Dr Burney asks, “ Why is the whole congregation to 
sing, any more than to preach or read prayers?” The 
idea of the whole congregation preaching, involves an 
utter absurdity, which the idea of the whole congregation 
singing does not; but the congregation does actually join 
in reading the prayers; and why may it not also join in 
singing the psalms, which are prayers? If the congrega- 
tion does the one, it is proper and consistent that it should 
do the other. 

It is asserted by Dr Burney, that “ both singing-men 
and singing-women were appointed to perform distinct 
parts of religious rites among the ancient Hebrews as well 
as Christians ;” and he adds that “it does not appear, 
by any passages in the Bible, by anything which the 
most ancient and learned commentators have urged con- 
cerning the performance of the psalms, or by Rabbinical 
traditions, that they were all originally intended to be 
sung by the multitude, or whole congregation, indiscri- 
minately.””, We may leave out of view the question as to 
the practice of the ancient Hebrews—for the Jewish ritual 
was entirely abolished by the introduction of Christianity 
—but the assertion, in so far as it relates to the primitive 
Christians, is entirely incorrect. When the Divine 
Founder of our religion himself instituted the Sacrament 
of the Supper, and gave to his disciples the example of 
the manner in which it has ever since been observed in 
all Christian churches, the solemnity was concluded by 
their singing a hymn or psalm. When Paul and Silas 
were in prison, ‘¢ at midnight they prayed and sang praises 
unto God.” St Paul enjoins to the church of the Colos- 
sians, the use of “ psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.”’ A simi- 
lar injunction is given by him to the Ephesians: and 
James says, “Is any among you afflicted ? let him pray. 
Is any merry ? let him sing psalms.” That the primi- 
tive Christians must necessarily have followed both the 
precepts and the example of Christ himself, and of his 
apostles, cannot be doubted; and, accordingly, we have 
the evidence of profane writers to this effect. Pliny ac- 
cused the Christians, not only of neglecting the sacrifices, 
but of holding meetings before day-break, to sing in hon- 
our of Christ as a God ; and Lucian notices the rage for 
psalm-singing among the Christians. In those times, 
when Christianity was not established, or even tolerated, 
and when the converts to this religion had no churches or 
regular places of worship, it is absurd to suppose that 
their psalms and hymns were sung by organized bands of 
singing-men and singing-women, apart from the congre- 
gation: and Burney, in another part of his work, makes 
admissions utterly inconsistent with such a supposition. 

The argument that, because music is an art, and re. 
quires study, practice, and experience, as well as a 
mechanical trade or calling, every member of a congre- 
gation ought no more to pretend to sing than to make a 
pair of shoes, is a very shallow fallacy. Music is an art, 
undoubtedly ; but its different branches require very dif- 
ferent degrees of study, practice, and experience. A 
shepherd tending his flock, and a village maiden at her 
rural labour, will sing “the old and antique songs” of 
their native valley, in a manner that will charm the most 
cultivated taste, and even move the feelings, 

“* More than light airs, and recollected terms 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times .” 
such songs as that which is described by the enamoured 
Duke Orsino— 

* Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain : 

The spinners and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do use to chant it.” 


But, if it requires little art and study to sing these 
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ancient and simple airs, to sing the melodies of the psalms 
requires still less. In those parts of the country where 
attention is paid to parochial psalmody, especially in 
Scotland, the psalm tunes are familiar to every one ; and, 
when devoutly sung by the whole body of a congregation, 
nothing can be more fallacious than the ludicrous light 
in which Dr Burney has attempted to place them. They 
are, on the contrary, solemn, impressive, and, in a large 
congregation, frequently sublime. When Haydn heard a 
psalm sung in unison by four thousand children in St 
Paul's Cathedral, he was moved to tears, and declared 
that that simple and natural air had given him the 
greatest pleasure he had ever received from music. In 
every large congregation there must be many coarse and 
untunable voices; but the greatest part of the assembly 
will be qualified in voice and ear, to sing such plain and 
simple music with propriety ; and, in the present state of 
musical knowledge, there are few congregations without 
many persons who can sing, at least, a correct bass, to 
the melody, especially if the harmony is simply and 
steadily played upon an organ, and sung by @ small 
choir ; or (as in Scotland) sung by a small choir without 
an organ. 

Clergymen and others who feel an interest in 
the practice, and the improvement and purity of 
congregational singing, will find in Mr Hogarth’s 
work much valuable information and able advice. 
Of church music in particular, he has a true and 
exalted feeling, as is shewn in the extracts we 
have given: and we might multiply such in- 
stances. They are found in almost all his notices 
of the great composers, as in this of Pergolesi :— 

Pergolesi’s sacred music is distinguished by the natural 
and expressive strain of its melody, and the simplicity of 
its construction. Everything in it has the appearance 
of the utmost ease, and yet it is that sort of ease which is 
the perfection of art, and is attained only by the highest 
genius. If the heavenly Stabat Mater has a fault, it is, 
perhaps, a certain degree of monotony arising from the 
unvarying uniformity of the sentiment which pervades it. 
But this objection (if it is one) belongs properly to the 
poetry, the expression of which is faithfully echoed by the 
music. Many beautiful pieces of Pergolesi’s are found 
in modern collections, particularly that of Latrobe; and 
some of them are frequently heard at our performances of 
sacred music. If the opinion be correct, that musical 
elaboration has reached its height, and that there is a ten- 
dency to return to the simplicity of former times, one 
consequence of this tendency will be a revival of the po- 
pularity of Pergolesi. 

In concluding the life of Handel, whom he 
pronounces “the greatest of musicians,” as he 
does the organ “the noblest of instruments,” 
and remarking the fluctuation of fashion and 
taste in dramatic and chamber music, he ob- 
serves, and, as we think, with as much truth as 
beauty :-— 

But the music of the church, the noblest branch of the art, 
has remained unchanged for generations, and will probably 
remain unchanged for generations to come. Founded on 
the great principles of harmony established by the ecclesias- 
tical composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it is constructed of materials over which time has sinall 
power ; and the few ornaments which may be applied to 
it, by the varying taste of the different ages, can but slight- 
ly affect the aspect of its massive and colossal structure. 
Comp .red to this, accordingly, all other kinds of music 
appear to be fleeting and ephemeral. In every country, 
it is the oldest music that is extant; and, in our own, the 
walls of our cathedrals may still re-echo the sacred strains 
of Gibbons and Tallis, Purcell and Boyce, after all the 
profane music that has been produced, from their days to 
our own, shall have been swept away. It is on this 
foundation that Handel has built the stupendous cho- 
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impression now as when they were heard for the first 
time, and will continue to act on the mind with undimi- 
nished power, so long as the great principles of human 
nature shall remain unchanged. In regard to the atrs of 
these great sacred works, such of them as are disfigured | 
by long and stiff divisions, formal closes, and other marks 
of the antiquated taste of the time, are no longer heard 
with the pleasure they originally conferred ; but it is the | 
glory of Handel’s genius, that, in his moments of inspi- | 
ration, he broke through the conventional trammels which 
bound his contemporaries, and imagined those divine 
melodies which must for ever find their way to the heart. 
Handel's airs almost uniformly bear the impress of his | 
mind; but some of them resemble a noble or beautiful 
figure clothed in the cumbrous costume of his day, while | 
others, free from such trappings, display the perfect sym- 
metry and grace of some exquisite remnant of Grecian art. 
It the chorusses in the Messiah, “ Kor unto us a child is 
born,”’ and the ** Hallelujah,” shall continue, from age to 
age, to produce awe and veneration, so shall the airs, * I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” ** He shall feed his flock,” 
and ‘ He was despised and rejected,” fill the mind with 
chastened joy, tenderness, and pity. 

The parts of Handel’s compositions which will form 
the most enduring monument to his memory, are those 
which are capable of producing their effects chiefly by 
means of the combined powers of human voices ; for the 
more independent music is of the assistance of instruments, 
the less will it suffer from the influence of time. Changes 
are incessant in the structure and powers of instruments. 
Some drop out of use, and others are invented; while 
their infinite variety of combinations are constantly as- | 
suming new forms, in consequence of the boldness of 
genius and the caprices of taste. But the voice, in its 
chief features, is always the same. The most sublime 
harmony in existence, is that which is so broad in its | 
structure that it can be distinctly produced by a great | 
body of voices. Of this description are the CAora/es, 
which, in Germany, are composed by the greatest masters, | 
and pertormed on the most solemn occasions. ‘The great- 
est of Handel’s chorusses are of this character. The dif- 
ferent parts are either united in great and solid masses of | 
sound, or responsive to each other in passages of fugue or 
imitation, which, taken by themselves, are plain, simple, 
and distinct phrases of melody, and derive their effect from 
the manner in which they are combined and blended. 
Were each of these parts to be sung by so great a number 
of tunable and powerful voices as would ji// the church 
or other place of performance, 1” instrumental additions | 
could increase the power of the harmony; and thus the | 
only use ef instruments is to create a voluine of sound 
which could not otherwise be obtained. Accordingly, in 
these chorusses, the instruments are played in unison or 
in octaves With the different vocal parts ; and the design | 
of the composer, and the original structure of his har- | 
mony, are in nowise affected, whatever number or variety 
of instruments are used along with the voices, whether we 
have only those employed by Handel himself, or the riches 
of a modern orchestra. Provided, however, that the vo- 
lume of sound is suited to tue magnitude of the place, the 
more completely it is made up of voices the better; while, 
on the other hand, we often find that the grandeur of a 
chorus is impaired by the voices being smothered by an 
over-proportion of instruments. ‘Chis comparative inde- 
pendence of the aid of instruments, must necessarily give 
to the sublime chorusses of Handel a longevity which will 
be denied to the modern compositions of this class, in 
Which the vocal harmony ia frequently less prominent 


than the florid instrumental symphony by which it is 
accompanied. 


In animadverting upon what he terms those 
“incongruous jumbles called Selections,” which 


are now always performed at the musical festi- | 


vals of England, that John Bull, we suppose, 
may have a taste of everything for his money, 
he remarks :— 


The pure ecclesiastical style ought to be kept separate 
and distinct from every other. ‘The music which we hear 


in our churches ought to resemble those holy edifices 
themselves, in massive simplicity of proportions, and 
solemnity of character. It ought to be free from the 
florid graces of the opera, in the same manner as the walls 
in which it is heard ought to exhibit none of the gilded 
ornaments of the theatre. When we now enter our 
churches on these vecasions when the music of the church 
can be invested with the greatest majesty, we go in the 


_ expectation of being gratified with light airs and drama- 


tic effects. But, were we not led, by a vicious practice, 
to expect such things, the want of them would not dis- 
appoint us. It is by a reform in this respect— by perform- 
ing all the oratorios of Handel, and by introducing, in an 
English dress, the sublime works of Sebastian Bach, and 
of his countrymen who have worthily followed in his 
footsteps—that the general taste for ecclesiastical music 
in this country would be purified and exalted. The 
greatest German composers of sacred music, at the pre- 
sent day, are returning to the severe and lofty style of 
the old school, of which the chief models are found in 
the works of Handel and Sebastian Bach. 

Our extracts have been mainly confined to 
the instructive portions of the volume—to those 
which point the way to practical and radical 
refurms in music. As specimens of the lighter 
parts, instead of referring to the brilliant and 
varied career of the great chiefs of the musical 
world, we shall content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing passage from a short notice of Thomas 
Mace, an obscure name in musical annals, who 
was a composer and performer on the lute in the 


_ seventeenth century :-— 


Speaking of a little air, or lesson, for the lute, he says, 
“It is this very winter just forty years since I made it ; 
and yet itis new because all like it; and then when I 
was past being a suitor to my best best-beloved, dearest, 


| and sweetest living mistress, but not married, yet contriv- 


ing the best and readiest way towards it; and thus it 
was. That very night in which I was thus agitated in 
my mind concerning her, my living mistress, she being 
in Yorkshire and myself at Cambridge, close shut up in 
my chamber, still and quiet, about ten or eleven o'clock 
at night, musing and writing letters to her, her mother, 
and some other friends ; in summing up and determin. 
ing the whole matter concerning our marriage , you may 
conceive I might have very intent thoughts all that time, 
und might meet with some difficulties, for as yet I had 
not gained her mother’s consent, so that in my writings 
I was sometimes put to my studyings. At which times, 
my lute lying on my table, I sometimes took it up and 
walked about my chamber, letting my fancy drive which 
way it would, for I studied nothing at that time as to 
music; yet my secret genius or fancy prompted my 
fingers, dv what I could, into this very humour; so that 
every time I walked and took up my lute, in the interim 
betwixt writing and studying, this ayre would needs offer 
itself unto me continually; insomuch, that, at the lis:, 
liking it well, and lest it should be lost, I took paper and 
set it down, taking no further notice of it at that time ; 
but afterwards it passed abroad for a very pleasant and de- 
lightful ayre among all; yet I gave it no name till a long 
time after; nor taking more notice of it in any particu. 
lar kind, than of any other my composures of that nature. 
But after I was married, and had brought my wife home 
to Cambridge, it so fell out that one rainy morning I 
staid within, and in my chamber my wife and I were all 
alone; she intent upon her needle-works, and I playing 
upon my lute at the table by her. She sat very still and 
quiet, listening to all I played, without a word, a long 
time, till at last I happened to play this lesson, which, as 
soon as I had once played, she earnestly desired me to 
play it again; ‘for,’ said she, ‘that shail be called my 
lesson.” From which words, so spoken with emphasis 
and accent, it presently came into my remembrance the 
time when, and the oecasion of its being produced, and 
_ I returned her this answer, namely, that it may very 
properly be called your lesson, for when I composed it you 

were wholly in my fancy, and the chief object and ruler 
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and, therefore, ever after, I thus called it My Mistress, 
and most of my scholars since call it ‘Mrs Mace’ to this 
day.” 

This is a sweet picture of domestic happinesss; and it 
is curious to observe, that the old man, looking back, at 
the distance of forty years, to the happiest moments of his 
youth, uses the simple language of tenderness and feeling, 
and 


* Projicit ampullas et scsquipedalia verba.” 

Mace appears to have lived to a great age—a conse- 
quence, probably, of the innocent life and the gentle and 
cheerful disposition which his writings indicate. 

This romantic Master Mace gives a very 
beautiful, if somewhat quaint, picture of psalm- 
singing, by which we are tempted, At the siege 
of York, in 1644, he seems to have been shut up 
with the royalists in that city. He tells that the 
psalm-singing then “ was the most excellent that 
has been known or remembered anywhere in 
these our latter ages. Abundance of people of 
the best rank and quality |eing shut up in the 
city—namely, lords, knights, and gentlemen of 
the countries round about, besides the soldiers 
and citizens—who all, or most of them, came 
constantly every Sunday to hear public prayers 
and sermon, the number was so exceeding great, 
that the church was (as I may say) even cram- 
ming and squeezing-full. Now, here you must 
take notice, that they had then a custom in that 
church, (which I hear not of in any other cathe- 
dral which was,) that always before the sermon, 
the whole congregation sang a psalm, together 
with the quire and the ergan ; and you must also 
know, that there was then a most excellent-large- 
plump-lusty-full-speaking organ, which cost (as 
I am credibly informed) a thousand pounds. 
This organ, I say, (when the psalm was set 
before the sermon,) being let out into all its 
fullness of stops, together with the quire, began 
the psalm. But when that vast concording 
unity of the whole congregational-chorus, came 
(as I may say) thundering in, even so as it 
made the very ground shake under us; (oh, 
the unutterable ravishing soul's delight!) in the 
which I was so transported, and wrapt up into 
high contemplation, that there was no room left 
in my whole man, namely, body and spirit, for 
anything below divine and heavenly raptures,” 

We wre farther tempted by aucther passage, 
stil, however, adhering to the resolution ot leaving 
all the more prominent and brilliant names, fresh 
and untouched, to the admiration of Mr Hogarth’s 
readers. 
musician. He was a native of Piedmont, and a 
distinguished performer on the violin. After 
leaving Turin, and performing for some time in 
Paris, he was driven by the Revolution to Lon- 
don, where he was enthusiastically received. 
It was a time when doubt and suspicion poisoned 
society ; and this amiable person was ordered 
out of the country under the alien act, or, pro- 
bably, by some means even more arbitrary. He 
went to Hamburgh, and, from a friend, Mr 
Hogarth is enabled to give this sketch of his 
feelings and habits, which, we think, must have 
borne no faint resemblance to those of another 


ag HOGARTH’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Viotti is comparatively a contemporary | 





| man of genius, though in a dillevent walk— 


why should we hesitate to name Leton Hunt? 

Never did a man attach so much value to the simplest 
gifts of nature, and never did a child enjoy them more 
passionately. A simple violet, discovered buried in the 
grass, would transport him with the liveliest joy ; a pear, 
a plum, gathered fresh by his own hands, would, for the 
moment, make him the happiest of mortals ; the perfume 
of the one had always something new to him, and the 
taste of the other something more delicious than before. 
His organs, all delicacy and sensibility, seemed to have 
preserved, undiminished, their youthful purity. In the 
country, everything was, to this extraordinary man, an 
object of fresh interest and enjoyment. The slightest im. 
pression seemed communicated to all his senses at once ; 
everything affected his imagination ; everything spoke to 
his heart, and he yielded himself at once to its emotions. 

He himself illustrates this part of his character in the 
description which he gives of his picking up one of the 
varieties of the Ranz des Vaches among the mountains of 
Switzerland. 

‘- The Ranz des Vaches, which I send you,”’ says he to 
a friend, ** is neither that with which our friend Jean 
Jacques has presented us, nor that of which M. de la 
Borde speaks, in his work upon music. I cannot say 
whether it is known or not; all | know is, that I heard 
it in Switzerland ; and, once heard, I have never forgot- 
ten it since. 

“ T was sauntering along, towards the decline of day, 
in one of those sequestered spots where we never feel a 
desire to open our lips. The weather was mild and 
serene; the wind, which I detest, was hushed; all was 
calu—all was in unison with my feelings, and tended to 
lull me into that melancholy mood which, ever since I 
can remember, | have been accustomed to teel at the hour 
of twilight. 

** My thoughts wandered at random, and my footsteps 
were equally undirected. My imagination was not oc- 
cupied with any particular object, and my heart lay open 
to every impression of pensive delight. 

* I walked forward ; I descended the valleys, and tra- 
versed the heights. At length, chance conducted me toa 
valley, which, on rousing myself from my waking dream, 
I discovered to abound with beauties. It reminded me 
of one of those delicious retreats so beautifully described 
by Gessner: flowers, verdure, streamlets, all united to 
form a picture of perfect harmony. 

** There, without being tatigued, I seated myself me- 
chanically on a fragment of rock, and again fell into that 
kind of profound reverie, which so totally absorbed all 
my faculties that I forgot whether I was upon earth. 

** While thus sitting, wrapped in this slumber of the 
soul, sounds broke upon my ear, which were sometimes 
ot a hurried, sometimes of a prolonged and sustained 
character, and were repeated, in softened tones, by the 
echoes around. I tound they proceeded from a muuntain- 
horn ; and their effect was heightened by a plaintive 
female voice. Struck as if by enchantment, I started 
frum iy lethargy, listened with breathless attention, and 
learned, or rather engraved upon my memory, the Ranz 
des Vaches which I send you. But in order to under- 
stand all its beauties, you ought to be transplanted to the 
scene in Which I heard it, and to feel all the enthusiasm 
that such a moment inspired.” 

We cannot dismiss Mr Hogarth’'s idol, Handel, 
without a sort of side glimpse of the amiability 
of his honest, testy, straight-forward, German 
character. 

The character of Handel, in all its great features, was 
exalted and amiable. Throughout his life he had a deep 
sense of religion. He used to express the great delight 
he felt in setting to music the most sublime passages of 
Holy Writ; and the habitual study of the Scriptures had 
constant influence on his sentiments and conduct. For 
the last two or three years of his life he regularly attend- 
ed divine service in his parish church of St George's, 
Hanover Square, where his looks and gestures indicated 
the fervour of his vevetion. in his life he was pure and 

blameless ; vot possessed of strong passious, (for his im- 
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petuosity of manner was not the result or passion,) nor 
even of very warm affections; but yet friendly and bene- 
volent. To this part of his character may be aseribed his 
life of celibacy ; but to a higher principle must be im- 
puted his freedom from dishonourable connexions with 
the female sex. 

His few foibles were not of a nature to sully the 
brightness of his character. The greatest of them cer- 
tainly was his use of profane expressions, to which, not- 
withstanding the real piety of his character, he was 
unbecomingly addicted. For this, however, there was 
some excuse in the manners of the age, when such expres- 
sions were habitual even among the better classes of 
society. He liked to indulge in good living, but not to 
an injurious or degrading excess. He was rough and 
impetuous, but utterly free from malevolence or ill- 
nature. 

His intellect was vigorous and well cultivated. He 
was acquainted with Latin, and a master of the Italian 
language, and understood English well enough to be 
sensible of the beauties of our poets. 
our language, indeed, is very apparent, from the admir- 
able imanner in which the words of his oratorios, not- 
withstanding occasional errors ef accent and prosody, are 
adapted to the music. 

In his person, Handel was large and rather corpulent ; 
his features were very handsome ; and his countenance 
was placid, with an expression of mingled dignity and 
benevolence. He had a great deal of wit and humour ; and, 


even in his fits of anger or impatience, bis sallies of 


pleasantry, conveyed in his grotesque English, produced 
merriment rather than uneasiness. He wore an enormous 
white wig, flowing over his shoulders, which, when things 
were going well at the oratorio, had a certain vibratory 


motion, indicative of his satisfaction. At the rehearsals of 


his oratories at Carlton-house, if the Prince and Princess 
were not punctual in entering the room he used to 
be violent; yet such was the reverence with which 
these illustrious personages (to their honour) treated him, 
that they never took offence at his freedom; but the 
Prince, admitting that he had cause of complaint, has 
been heard to say, “ Indeed it is cruel to keep these poor 
people,’’ meaning the performers, “‘ so long trom their 
scholars and other concerns.”’ If the maids of honour, or 


His knowledye of 





_ unparalleled in any other part of the kingdom, 


The diffusion of a taste tor music, and the increasin. 
elevation of its character, may be regarded as a national 
blessing. The tendency of music is to soften and purify 
the mind. The cultivation of a musical taste furnishes 
to the rich a refined and intellectual pursuit, which 
excludes the indulgence of frivolous and vicious amuse- 
ments, and to the poor, a * /aborum dulce lenimen,” a 
relaxation from toil, more attractive than the haunts of 
intemperance. All music of an elevated character is 
calculated to produce such effects; but it is to sacred 
music, above all, that they are to be ascribed. Music 
may sometimes be the handmaid of debauchery; but 
this music never can. Bacchanalian songs and glees 
may heighten the riot of a dissolute party; but that 
man must be profligate beyond conception, whose mind 
can entertain gross propensities, while the words of 
inspiration, clothed with the sounds of Handel, are in 
his ears. In the densely peopled manufacturing dia- 
tricts of Yorkshire, |ancashire, and Derbyshire, music 
is cultivated among the working classes to an éxtent 
Every 
town has its choral society, supported by the amateurs 


of the place and its neighbourhood, where the sacred 


works of Handel and the more modern masters, are 
performed with precision and effect, by a vocal and 
instrumental orchestra, consisting of mechanics and work- 
people ;: and every village church has its occasional holy- 
day oratorio, where a well-chosen, and well-performed 


_ selection of sacred music is listened to by a decent and 


attentive audience of the same class as the performers, 
mingled with their employers and their families. Hence, 
the practice of this music is an ordinary, domestic, and 
social recreation among the working classes of these dis- 
tricts; and its influence is of the most salutary kind. 
The people, in their manners and usages, retain much of 
the simplicity of “ the olden time ;” the spirit of indus- 


_ trious independence maintains its ground among them, 
and they preserve mach of their religious feelings and 


domestic affections, in spite of the demoralizing effects of 
a crowded population, fluctuating employment, and pau- 
perism. Their employers promote and encourage so 
salutary a recreation, by countenancing, and contributing 
to defray the expenses of their musical associations; and 


| some great manufacturers provide regular musical in- 


other female attendants, indulged their loquacious pro- | 


pensities during the rehearsal, our composer’s rage was 
uncontrollable, and sometimes carried him to the length 


of swearing and calling names, even in the presence of | 


royalty. Yet, at such times, the Princess of Wales, with 
her accustomed mildness, used to say to her attendants, 
** Hush, hush! Handel is in a passion !”’ 


We have said that this volume abounds in appo- 
site and felicitous anecdotes of music, musicians, 
their friends and patrons ; a store, indeed, which, 
scattered over several volumes, might yet have 
enriched them. But with those we shall not 
intermeddle, though we still wish we had space 
for fuller extracts from the conclusion of the 
work. It contains a rapid view of the present 
state of music in Britain, of our musical insti- 
tutions and societies, and the improvements and 
spread of instrumental music—and, particularly, 
the rise of piano-forte playing, within the last 
thirty years. But all this we waive, for what 
we consider of far more importance, since it is 
of general interest and universal application. 


struction for such of their work-people as shew a dispo- 
sition for it. 

Mr Hogarth has omitted the praise so emi- 
nently due to John Wesley and his brother, for 


| the advancement of this noblest and most puri- 


fying kind of music. In this respect, Wesley 
was indeed a little Luther. He encouraged 
psalmody in his young, rude congregations ; he 
indeed enjoined it, and the assiduous cultivation 
of church singing ; nor would it be easy to 
calculate the influence of this single cause upon 


_ the rapid growth and spread of Methodism. 


We must now draw to a close, offering hearty 
thanks to Mr Hogarth tor his sound and delight- 
ful work. A book which was so manifestly 
wanted, and which is so happily adapted to sup- 
ply an acknowledged vacancy in familiar ancl 
social literature, as well as on music tables and 
stands, requires no recommendation from us. 
It cannot fail to be appreciated as soon as it is 
known ; and we merely seek to do our duty to 
the public, in thus early pointing attention to it, 
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Tuts will be a lengthy epistle, dear cousin, 
For wy heart is very sad; 

And yet, ‘tis a subject that makes me 
Alternatcly sorry aud glad. 


You know that my nature is gladsome, 
And grief 1 can easily smother ; 

But my tears fali thick and fast 
When I think of my own dear mother, 
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Dear cousin, 1’m soon to be married— A form like the glorious heroes 
Can you guess who my husband will be ? Of everlasting verse, 
! Oh! you never will guess—so I'll tell you :— And a mind, as far as man’s may do, 
Sir Harry of Tiverton Lea! That can pierce through the universe ; 
tt With his rank, and his wealth, and his station, A smile as bright as the sun’s when he looks 
: And his many broad acres of land, On the blest isles of the west, r 
ra He is come to our cottage a-wooing, And rosv as clouds that guard his path s 
7% As suitor for my fair hand. Whenu ic sinks to his nightly rest. fe 
I never thought J should marry, cousin, And then to think of the splendour, cousin— 
4 For I’m happy as happy can be; The revel, the ball, and the rout— 
a5 And | never dreamed that my marriage The pleasures of talking and shopping, 
te Would add to felicity. And constantly riding about ! 
But my doubts have nearly vanished, To live in a world of refinement, 
a My scruples are almost done ; To tread, as on hallowed ground, 
j And I feel that my wise resolutions ’Mid the painter’s dreams of beauty, 
, | Are melting, like snow in the sun. And the witchery of all sweet sound ! 
' te But, when | think of my mother, And to see the /iving forms of men 
a4 And the love she has constantly shewn, That were worshipped in their books, 
| ay wa J cannot help fancying her lonely And to add to their eloquence of thought ' 
) ; 4 And sorrowful when I am goue ; The magic of their looks! 
a And dreaming, as fond hearts will dream, Perhaps I might sit at table 
a Of the beautiful bygone things With Campbell at my right-hand, 
i That memory is constantly bringing And talk, as to friends and brothers, 
a In her numberless revellings. With the stalesmen of the land. 
i t To think of her sitting and gazing Then, there’s another thought, my cousin, 
ie In the room on my empty chair, Better than all the rest— 
ah Instead of the laughing glances What powers I shall have of blessing, 
B Pita That used to meet her there! When I shall be so blest! 
’ To think of her musing in silence, Think how enlarged my means will be, 
With no one to whom she can speak ; In a sphere so grand and new! 
| And the kiss of the breeze the only kiss And the good that God puts in my power, 
That will breathe upon her cheek ! I am resolved to do. 
Tell me, kindest and best of cousins, Now, if I am married, dear cousin, 
What I had better do; I must give up my best friend, my mother ; 
i I will trust to you, who have ever been And where, oh, where, on this earth’s expanse 
i So kind, and constant, and true. Shall I meet with such another ! 
af There’s a stumblingblock in my path, cousin— But, then, if I give up Sir Harry, 4 
Help me! oh, help me over! This glad earth itself will be dim ; F 
Tell me which duty bids me leave— And over my happiest hours will float 
My mother or my lover ? The sorrow of parting from him. 
But I have not described Sir Harry, cousin— Then, dearest and best of cousins, 
eh Oh, where are the terms that will be So kind, and constant, and true, 
. | True to him, and that will not sound I turn to you to counsel me, 
i To you like flattery! As to what "tis my duty to do! 
Oh, what shall I first describe, cousin— There’s a stumbling-block in my path, cousin— 
i His form, or his mind, or his wit, Help me, oh! help me over! 
Or the breathing and glowing eloquence, Tell me which duty bids me Jeave— 
For immortal voices fit ? My mother or my lover? 
i SONGS BY THE AUTHOR OF * CORN-LAW RHYMES.’—No. IL. 5 
tr ! Wry, faded wench, that stoop’st like age, How soon would wealth, how soon would pride 
Hs Art thou so grey and lean ? Doff low their hats to thee, 
Be “ My husband hates and starves us all : And leg to hire thy boys and girls! 
He married at sixteen ; Wait, maids, for twenty-three. 
. And we've six children—starving, Sir — : . . 
i } I married at sixteen.” Why beg'st thou, man * Thou'rt strong for toil, 
Well, I shall wed: I'm twenty-nine, ‘ And work there is for thee. . 
i And Bess is twenty-three; The Irish come by thousands, Sir ;* 
Yon long red row, blue-slated o’er, : Then say how that can be ? 
igi It all belongs to me ; They breed like rats, and come by steam : 
if ' And Bess has saved a hundred pounds ; Ther ede work for —_ = 
TBAaa ee east heale tment thane. O Pat! kind Pat! would’st thou but wait e 
| iii : — For manly twenty-nine, ; 
Gl ti Why dost thou toil, poor dwindled lad, Nor unfed hind, nor tax-fed lord 
' f 7 Twelve hours for pennies three ? Would curse a son of thine! 
My father married when a boy, If men are scarce when youth is wise, 
) My mother young as he ; Wait, Pat, for twenty-nine. 
4 And times are hard, for work is scarce; 
‘ Hid pBinces eight, Sir—five and three.” — 
; ; Oh, Love! young Love! would’st thou but wait © If misrule in Ireland is to continue, Englishmen and Seotsmen 
: iam : ws must ref . Seer 
‘| For red ripe twenty-three, Irish, to ive on powy LE. yt : A plese = 
4 e 
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FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


Continued from our last Number. 


Tue dog gave his former patron aloud and 
most cordial greeting, and thus helped to break 


was lost, hurriedly added—*“ Many was the ex. 
cellent lesson he gave me besides those. That 


the awkwardness of the rencontre. The usual | foolish paper you returned me last year—I!I know 


compliments and formal inquiries passed stiffly ; 
and Squire Jack said, in an apologetic tone, as if 
conscious of intruding upon the peculiar or sacred 
domains of the lovely pedestrian, that he had 
rowed himself across the bay in his skiff, to shoot 
wild ducks. It was impossible to object to any- 
thing so reasonable and allowable ; and, coldly 
wishing him successful sport, Florence moved to 
pass on, By a prodigious, indeed a desperate 
effort, Mr Joyce, by way of breaking the ice, 
entreated one minute of her attention “ for a 
small piece of business.” 

“‘ Business! and with me!” echoed Florence, 
smiling with a surprise somewhat affected, and 
not wholly insensible to the agitation of her 
admirer. Though a Squire expectant, an I[rish- 
man, and an only son, young Joyce was, as we 
have said, the reverse of a confident, much less 
an impudent youth. He was, indeed, on such 
occasions as the present, bashful and awkward 
to a painful degree ; and, though he shewed no 
want of spirit in the ordinary intercourse of such 
manly society as he fell into, it is probable that 
he would rather have walked twenty miles over 
a quaking bog, than have entered his mother’s 
drawing-room when she had female guests, by 
whom gallant attentions might be expected. 
Women, it is said, like spirit in men; and it is 
perhaps equally true that men like spirit in 
women ; though people of sense, in both cases, 
will only wish its display on fitting occasions, 
and when kept under the strictest contro] of 
judgment and elevated feeling. But there is 
something with which both men and women, and 
especially the latter, more eagerly sympathize ; 
and that is high spirit subdued and quailing for 
the moment to their own personal influence. It 
is this which sometimes makes princes capri- 
ciously gracious, and ladies capriciously kind ; 
and which now made Florence say, encouragingly, 
as if in compassion of the Squire’s dead, chilling 
pause— 

‘“ But the business, Mr Joyce ?” 

“Tam ashamed to trouble you with it,” he 
said. ‘“ Judy's brother, Pearce—I have got my 
father to give him that mountain farm :—but 
that’s not it.”—Florence bowed slightly, and 
remained in the attitude of expectation, and 
Squire Jack gulped and proceeded.—*“ It is now 
a long while since I lost the dearest and best 
friend ever I had, and that was Dr O’Brien :— 
here, on this spot, how often has he practised 
pistol-shooting with me, a boy!” Another melan- 
choly silent bow from Florence ; and the young 


Squire, feeling, if another minute was lost, all 
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it never should have been written. The Doctor 
often told me that no man of boneur and fortune 
would speak to a lady until he could offer her 
marriage—and—and—but you heard that foolish 
story of my father’s and the Lady Julia Waldron. 
Now, I still want some trifle of being of age—and 
Father Mike, though in my interest, is some- 
thing afraid of his old patron—but I have con- 
sulted him, and another good friend of yours, 
Florence, who has taken my word of honour for 
secrecy in the meantime, and who will advance 
me any sum I think necessary ; and Larry could 
have the Cross Keys chaise—or say, for safety, 
as Father Mike advises, one from a distance— 
and, all friends approving—if you, dearest Flo- 
rence’—and, forthe first time, the Squire, who had 
been diligently thumping the turf with his whip 
handle, looked up beseechingly—* if you would 
do me the honour of making a little trip to the 
Isle of Man, or thereaway, and be married out 
of hand” 

But the Squire could get no farther. He stood 
blushing, and shuffling about his long well-formed 
limbs, in dreadful perplexity, while Florence 
turned upon him one of her keenest, haughtiest 
looks. There was silence for full three seconds, 
which, at this time, seemed as many hours ; and 
then Florence, her features relaxing and chang- 
ing to their lightest expression vf arch, saucy 
humour, replied— 

«« Many thanks, Squire Joyce! though I believe 
it is not altogether to yourself that I am indebted 
for this gallant proposal, whoever my unknown 
friends may be. But I cannot just all at once 
oblige them. In the first place, it might not be 
very handsome usage of your father and mother, 
and my friend Honor; and, in the next place, 
while you flattered yourself that you had run 
away with Florence O’Brien, all the world 
would protest that she had carried off young 
Squire Joyce, which might be more pertinent 
than pleasant to your feelings as a man and 
a gentleman.” 

Florence paused, as if for reply or observa- 
tion; but none came. Like the interesting young 
hero in Ossian, whose characteristic attitude 
the erudite and critical Dr Blair has pointed out 
to the admiration of readers, he dexterously de- 
capitated the thistles, or rather the dandelions, 
with the long lash of his dog-whip; with this only 
difference Letween the sublime and the ludicrous, 
that the thistles in Ossian had seeded into blow- 
bells, and that, in the hands of the Ossianic 
hero, the dog-whip was an inverted spear. Per- 
haps Squire Jack was too much affected a. “ae 
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or his manly pride might dread the betrayal of a 


tremulous voice ; and it was Florence who agin | 


spoke, but in quite another tone. 

“It did not become you, sir, friendless and 
unprotected as you know me to be, to make so 
insulting a proposal to the daughter of him you 
pretend to have regarded so highly !” 


“ I knew it would be this way !” exclaimed | 
‘‘ My curse upon them put me | 
up to this !—for now, Florence, you will never | 
lf you could only guess how miser- | 
_ Squire’s respectable proxy was not more success- 


that we part once again—and now surely for ful than he had been himself. The Reverend 


Squire Jack. 


pardon me. 


able J have been, and am like to be! But now 


ever—say but that you forgive me this last 


madness, and that you impute my present conduct | 


to despair, listening to fvolish if well-meaning 
counsel,” 

‘« All is forgiven,” cried Florence ; ‘* for now 
I certainly believe you sincere. And, in peace, 
we part, John. 
the last friend of my poor father—the playmate 
of my own childhood.” 

This might be cruel kindness ; but, at this 
moment, Florence could not say less, 
extended her hand in amity, nor withdrew it 
from the passionate kiss which the young man 
pressed upon her glove, before he ran towards 
his skiff, and pushed out into the bay. More 


than once, in her slow homeward walk, Flo- | 


rence stule a sidelong look towards that little 
floating speck, which contained one who, with all 
his iailings, was so passionately devoted to her, 
and to whose steady attachment she could not be 
insensible, Squire Jack’s ardent affection for 


the Surgeon’s daughter was now become “ a love | 


knit up of many years’—young as they both 
were—a habit of his mind, who was too much 
the being of every habit. In childish games and 
dances they had always been playmates and 
partners, and the little husband and wife. It 
had been one of the old Squire’s standing after- 
dinner amusements, to do or say something to 
draw forth the saucy coquetry or Muab-like 
scorn of little Florence, for the amiable purpose 
of throwing his bashful heir into confusion. 
Upon John’s recent return from pursuing what 
were called his studies, the first sight of Florence, 
now in the full splendour of her beauty, 
revived and increased the passion which had 
literally grown with his growth. It was the 
same thing for his dependents and flatterers, 


(of which, as an heir-apparent, he had always | 
_ more birds and hares, and drank much less claret 


a host,) to divine his wishes, and to counsel 


accordingly, until, when the affair seemed to | 


threaten an extremity, by the old Squire push- 
ing on the alliance with the Lady Julia, Mrs 


Rooney herself, though not absolutely a confe- | 
_ deed extremely likely, all might be laid to the 


derate, would have winked very hard at an elope- 
ment, and was quite ready to advance certain 
monies to the enamoured minor, without much 
inquiry about the intended application. Father 
Mike, who having completely lost his original 
influence, had transferred his allegiance from 
the father to the son, was the secret instigator, if 
not the prime mover, in the whule affair, And, 


on every side, Jack had been stimulated to try 
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| proceedings of his father. 


It cannot be less, with almost | 


She | 














| his fortune ; but particularly by protestations 


that “‘ Natur herself had made them for ache 
other ; for was not he six feet four, and she five 
feet ten, and would not they make the finest and 


the happiest couple in the whole province of 
Munster? Long life to them!’ Squire Jack was 


fully convinced of it ; but fortune, as is usual in 
poor Ireland, once more thwarted ‘ natur.” 

As a last resort, it was suggested, by the ready 
wit of Mrs Rooney, that Dr Fitzmaurice should 
assume the office of mediator; but the young 


Doctor was for no elopement; he merely required 
for his constituent such moderate encouragement 
as might justify him in resisting the tyrannical 
But in yain. Miss 
(’Brien frankly stated that she had no other 


| attachment, that she fully appreciated Mr Joyce's 


natural good dispositions, and bore him great 
good will ; but, beyond that, though he were in- 
dependent and free to choose, their different 
habits and tastes, and a way of life lying every 
day farther apart, afforded no rational prospect of 
domestic happineas; and, inexperienced as she was, 
she had already seen enough of the teeming mi- 
series attending ill-assorted marriages. Dr Fitz- 
maurice—who was not quite so devaid of werdly 
ambition as a primitive anchorite, and who be- 
lieved that the earthly salvation of a young man 
fur whom he had much regard depended upon 
a union the very hope of which, however distant, 
would, he believed, inspire the lover with nobler 
impulses and more elevating motives of conduct— 
argued like one who had studied at Salamanca 
and afterwards read the world, But still to no 
purpose. The high-spirited young beauty remem- 
bered only that the Joyce family were averse to 


the connexion, and that she was morally, and 


perhaps prudentially in the right, in rejecting 
the man, though no other objection existed, to 
whom she could not give her unlimited and warm 
esteem. Yet she was secretly conscious that, by 
some caprice or waywardness of female nature, 
the many generous features of her lover's cha- 
racter, and perhaps his ardent and pertinacious 
passion, had influenced her heart in his favour 
more than it was now prudent to examine. In 
the meantime, Squire Jack, rejected by his mis- 
tress, and persecuted into marriage by his father, 


could neither eat nor sleep, at least to the ex- 


tent he had formerly done; so he shot many 


and much more whisky than ever; and often, late 
in the night, over deep and potent libations, he 
would confidentially inform bis select compota- 
tors, that, if he went to the devil, which was in- 


account of his father and Florence O’Brien, who, 
between them, had broken hia heart. These 


| friendly persons could not do less than prolong 


and renew the sittings, to drink consolation and 
comfort to him, until the bill of the host of the 
Cross Keys greatly overbalanced the Joyce 
agent's account for oats and hay from the 
demesne. 
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About this time, the country people affirmed 
that the young Squite was surely bewitched. 
No catisé less than supernatural influence could 
account for the change which had come over his 
manners and appearance ; and, popular as Flo- 
fence was among them, her cruelty and folly 
were universally reprobated. Refuse to run 
away with Squire Jack, indeed !—she was surely 
witched too! 

It was full three months after this, when 
Squire Jack was led by his father, as he described 
himself, ‘* like a lamb to the slaughter”—-viz. to 
the seat of the Baron Waldron, to be married, 
The most judicious of his friends had at last 
approved of this measure, as the only chance of 
arresting him on the road to ruin on which he had 
lately determinedly set out. Dr Fitzmaurice 
himself acknowledged that marriage was the 
last chance, though he wished Floretice O’Brien 
had been the wonian. It proved a desperate one. 
From this time forward, it was observable that 
Mrs Rooney and the faithful Judith completely 
changed their tune. ‘ Sure, could not he have 
waited? His cross fathet was notto live for ever ; 
—but men are all alike, rogues and desavers,” 
Judy said, “ and never know their own minds 
for two hours on end ;” and angry Mrs Rooney 
agreed, while Judith continued—* And to put a 
sallow, sickly dawdle, who does not rache his 
elbow, in the place of my beautiful child! But 
where did she go? Them brats, too! to lit up 
their wedding bonfires at our dure!” And Ju- 
dith sallied forth to rake out the jubilee fire by 
which Mrs Rooney’s threshold was insulted. This 
was but one of the many festal fires which blazed 
on the mountains of the Joyce estate, and at 
évery farm and hamlet on the acclivities and 
round the bay; and Florence, gazing upon them 
from the garden, silently contrasted this evening 
with the last melancholy night that the same 
scenery had been illuminated in honour of the 
same individual. He was now the husband of 
Lady Julia Waldron; and to her as nothing, 
who might have been all—who had long been 
much. The feeling was strange, and complex, 
and not to be dwelt upon. 

“ Had it been for yourself, a-roon,” whined 
Judith, stationing herself at the elbow of her 
foster-child—“ or could one hope the poor in- 
fatuate sow! would be happy now.” 

The simple remark touched a chord already 
vibrating in the bosom of Florence. She walked 
away without a word ; but not without a fervent 
wish for the felicity which her heart whispered, 
half in self-reproach, that she had not risked the 
smallest portion of het own to promote. 

Nothing from this period was so irritating and 
painful to Florence as complimentary speeches to 
herself, about the different man the young Squire 
Joyce would have been as het husband. 

He had, inthe meantime, deprived the beauty and 
fashion of Portmullinaof the expected opportunity 
of paying homage to his bride, by going with her 
directly to Dublin for the season. ‘This was al- 
leged to have been one important article of many 





tained from his father, ptevious to his “ sacrifice.” 
In fact, he returned no more to this part of the 
country, until the death of his father, which took 
place soon after his Ae ee and thhappy mar- 
riage ; yet not so soon, but that the old gentle- 
man found time to doubt if his ambitious policy 
had been the wisest. He had made a handsome, 
nay, a very liberal allowance to the young couple 
on their marriage ; but applications for money 
already came much oftener than was either plea- 
sant to the Squire or convenient for Father 
Mike; and few months had elapsed before his 
daughter-in-law appealed to him against his son, 
supported at last by her whole noble family. 
There might be too much cause for complaint, 
though the old Squire could not all at once see 
the exact grounds. Neglect, indifference, impro- 
per society, and what was called /ow dissipation, 
were the principal charges. 

Hard-drinking, and gaming to a ruinous extent, 
were then fashionable vices in the Irish capital. 
Into the first, Squire Jack had been initiated in 
boyhood, and the second found him a ready dupe 
and victim. Gaming came, in some sort, in place 
of the excitement of field sports ; and helped on 
the march of a life, which the complaints, the 
upbraiding, the high-bred arrogance of his wife 
made more wretched than he had supposed any- 
thing would now make life to him. Old Squire 
Joyce reasonably enough imagined that, as his 
son had never affected warmth of admiration or 
attachment, and had, indeed, hardly spoken ten 
consecutive sentences to his wife before marriage, 
indifference was a bad plea ; and he knew him to 
be humane and complaisant, and incapable of 
treating any woman with unkindness, But the old 
gentleman still ostensibly took the part of his 
daughter-in-law ; and letter after letter, remit- 
tance afterremittance, were despatched to Dublin, 
accompanied Sy chidings, remonstrances, and com- 
mands to the offénding husband. Death finally 
cut short the repining of the Squire over evils 
for which life, had it been spared, shewed no 
remedy ; but not before his heart reverted 
strongly into the natural channels. On his 
death-bed, the old gentleman sent for Florence, 
and, with mingled bitterness and remorse, ex- 
pressed his unappeasable regret for having 
thwarted the affections of his lost son. He had 
pondered upon her conduct as a daughter.—Her 
courage, her firmness, her affection, her very 
pride, if driven to extremity, would have fenced 
her husband, and concealed what it could not 
prevent—“ While this woman” the unhappy 
old man lifted up his hand, let it fall on the 
coverlet, and gnashed his teéth. 

At this strange and melancholy interview, 
Florence learned a circumstance that touched 
her inexpreasibly, and the remembrance of 
which never again left her heart, alive to every 
generous sympathy. On the day on which Jack 
Joyce had visited her, previous to hie departure 
for Kilkenny College, some of hié father’s spies 
had traced him to Dame's Coutt, and on the 
same evening, Judith hed Neen seen seeking him 





favourable conditions which Squire Jack had ub- | out. After his muther had retired for the sight, 
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or his manly pride might dread the betrayal of a | 


his fortune ; but particularly by protestations 


tremulous voice ; and it was Florence who again | that “ Natur herself had made them for ache 


spoke, but in quite another tone. 
“ It did not become you, sir, friendless and 
unprotected as you know me to be, to make so 


insulting a proposal to the daughter of him you | 


pretend to have regarded so highly !” 

“ IT knew it would be this way !” exclaimed 
Squire Jack. ‘‘ My curse upon them put me 
up to this !—for now, Florence, you will never 
pardon me. If you could only guess how miser- 
able I have been, and am like to be! But now 
that we part once again—and now surely for 
ever—say but that you forgive me this last 
madness, and that you impute my present conduct 
to despair, listening to fvolish if well-meaning 
counsel,” 

‘“« All is forgiven,” cried Florence ; ‘‘ for now 
I certainly believe you sincere. And, in peace, 
we part, Juhn. Jt cannot be less, with almost 
the last friend of my poor father—the playmate 
of my own childhood.” 

This might be cruel kindness ; but, at this 
moment, Florence could not say less, She 
extended her hand in amity, nor withdrew it 
from the passionate kiss which the young man 
pressed upon her glove, before he ran towards 
his skiff, and pushed out into the bay. 
than once, in her slow homeward walk, Flo- 
rence stole a sidelong look towards that little 
floating speck, which contained one who, witb all 
his iailings, was so passionately devoted to her, 
and to whose steady attachment she could not be 
insensible, Squire Jack’s ardent affection for 
the Surgeon's daughter was now become “ a love 
knit up of many years’—young as they both 
were—a habit of his mind, who was too much 
the being of every habit. In childish games and 
dances they had always been playmates and 
partners, and the little husband and wife. It 
had been one of the old Squire's standing after- 
dinner amusements, to do or say something to 
draw forth the saucy coquetry or Mab-like 
scorn of little Florence, for the amiable purpose 
of throwing his bashful heir into confusion. 
Upon John’s recent return from pursuing what 
were called his studies, the first sight of Florence, 
now in the full splendour of her beauty, 
revived and increased the passion which had 
literally grown with his growth. It was the 
same thing for his dependents and flatterers, 
(of which, as an heir-apparent, he had always 
a host,) to divine his wishes, and to counsel 


accordingly, until, when the affair seemed to | 


threaten an extremity, by the old Squire push- 
ing on the alliance with the Lady Julia, Mrs 
Rooney herself, though not absolutely a confe- 
derate, would have winked very hard at an elope- 
ment, and was quite ready to advance certain 
monies to the enamoured minor, without much 
inquiry about the intended application. Father 
Mike, who having completely lost his original 
influence, had transferred his allegiance from 
the father to the son, was the secret instigator, if 


_pot the prime mover, in the whvle affair. And, 


on every side, Jack bed been stimulated to try 


More | 
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other ; for was not he six feet four, and she five 
feet ten, and would not they make the finest and 
the happiest couple in the whole province of 
Munster? Long life to them!’ Squire Jack was 
fully convinced of it ; but fortune, as is usual in 
poor Ireland, once more thwarted ‘‘ natur.” 

Asa last resort, it was suggested, by the ready 
wit of Mrs Rooney, that Dr Fitzmaurice should 
assume the office of mediator; but the young 
Squire’s respectable proxy was not more success- 
ful than he had been himeelf. The Reverend 
Doctor was for no elopement; he merely required 
for his constituent such moderate encouragement 
as might justify him in resisting the tyrannical 
proceedings of his father. But in yain. Migs 
O’Brien frankly stated that she had no other 
attachment, that she fully appreciated Mr Joyce's 
natural good dispositions, and bore him great 
good will; but, beyond that, though he were in- 
dependent and free to choose, their different 
habits and tastes, and a way of life lying every 
day farther apart, afforded no rational prospect of 
domestic happineas; and, inexperienced as she was, 
she had already seen enough of the teeming mi- 
series attending ill-assorted marriages. Dr Fitz- 
maurice—who was not quite so devaid of werdly 
ambition as a primitive anchorite, and who be- 
lieved that the earthly salvation of a young man 
fur whom he had much regard depended upon 
a union the very hope of which, however distant, 
would, he believed, inspire the lover with nobler 
impulses and more elevating motives of conduct—~ 
argued like one who had studied at Salamanca 
and afterwards read the world, But still to no 
purpose. The high-spirited young beauty remem- 
bered only that the Joyce family were averse to 
the connexion, and that she was morally, and 
perhaps prudentially in the right, in rejecting 
the man, though no other objection existed, to 
whom she could not give her unlimited and warm 
esteem. Yet she was secretly conscious that, by 
some caprice or waywardness of female nature, 
the many generous features of her lover's cha- 
racter, and perhaps his ardent and pertinacious 
passion, had influenced her heart in his favour 
more than it was pow prudent to examine. In 
the meantime, Squire Jack, rejected by his mis- 
tress, and persecuted into marriage by his father, 
could neither eat nor sleep, at least to the ex- 
tent he had formerly done; so he shot many 
more birds and hares, and drank much less claret 
and much more whisky than ever; and often, late 
in the night, over deep and potent libations, he 
would confidentially inform hig select compota- 
tors, that, if he went to the devil, which was in- 
deed extremely likely, all might be laid to the 
account of his father and Florence O’Brien, wha, 
between them, had broken his heart, These 
friendly persons could not do less than prolong 
and renew the sittings, to drink conselation and 
comfort to him, until the bill of the hust of the 
Cross Keys greatly overbalanced the Joyce 
agent's account for oats and hay from tbe 
demesne. 
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About this time, the country people affirmed 
that the young Squite was surely bewitched. 
No catisé less than supernatural influence could 
account for the change which had come over his 
manners and appearance ; and, popular as Flo- 
fence was among them, her cruelty and folly 
wére universally reprobated. Refuse to run 
away with Squire Jack, indeed !—she was surely 
witched too! 

It was full three months after this, when 
Squire Jack was led by his father, as he described 
himself, ‘« like a lamb to the slaughter”—-viz. to 
the seat of the Baron Waldron, to be married. 
The most judicious of his friends had at last 
approved of this meastire, as the only chance of 
arresting him on the road to ruin on which he had 
lately determinedly set out. Dr Fitzmaurice 
himself acknowledged that marriage was the 
last chance, though he wished Floretice O’Brien 
had been the wonian. It proved a desperate one. 
From this time forward, it was observable that 
Mrs Rooney and the faithful Judith completely 
changed their tune. ‘* Sure, could not he have 
waited? His cross fathet was not to live for ever ; 
—but men are all alike, rogaes and desavers,” 
Judy said, “ and nevet know their own minds 
for two hours on end ;” and angry Mrs Rooney 
agreed, while Judith continued—* And to put a 
sallow, sickly dawdle, who does not rache his 
elbow, in the place of my beautiful child! But 
where did she go? Them brats, too! to lit up 
their wedding bonfires at our dure!” And Ju- 
dith sallied furth to rake out the jubilee fire by 
which Mrs Rooney’s threshold was insulted. This 
was but one of the many festal fires which blazed 
on the mountains of the Joyce estate, and at 
évery farm and hamlet on the acclivities and 
round the bay; and Florence, gazing upon them 
from the garden, silently contrasted this evening 
with the last melancholy night that the same 
scenery had been illuminated in honour of the 
same individual. He was now the husband of 
Lady Julia Waldron ; and to her as nothing, 
who might have been all—who had long been 
much. The feeling was strange, and complex, 
and not to be dwelt upon. 

“ Had it been for yourself, a-roon,” whined 
Judith, stationing herself at the elbow of her 
foster-child—“ or could one hope the poor in- 
fatuate sow! would be happy now.” 

The simple remark touched a chord already 
vibrating in the bosom of Florence. She walked 
away without a word ; but not without a fervent 
wish for the felicity which her heart whispered, 
half in self-reproach, that she had not risked the 
smallest portion of het own to promote, 

Nothing from this period was so irritating and 
painful to Florerice as complimentary speeches to 
herself, about the different man the young Squire 
——_ would have been as het husband. 

e had, inthe meantime, deprived the beauty and 
fashion of Portmullinaof the unity 
of paying homage to his bride, by going with her 
directly to Dublin for the season. ‘This was al- 
leged to have been one important article of many 
favourable conditions which Squire Jack had ub- 
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tained from his father, ptevious to his “ sacrifice.” 
In fact, he returned no more to this part of the 

country, until the death of his father, which took 

place soon after his te ee and unhappy mar- 

triage ; yet not so soon, but that the old gentle- 

man found time to doubt if his ambitious policy 
had been the wisest. He had made a handsome, 

nay, a very liberal allowance to the young couple 
on their marriage ; but applications for money 
already came much oftener than was either plea- 
sant to the Squire or convenient for Father 
Mike ; and few months had elapsed before his 
daughter-in-law appealed to him against his son, 
supported at last by her whole noble family. 
There might be too much cause for complaint, 
though the old Squire could not all at once see 
the exact grounds. Neglect, indifference, impro- 
per society, and what was called /ow dissipation, 
were the principal charges. 

Hard-drinking, and gaming to a ruinous extent, 
were then fashionable vices in the Irish capital. 
Into the first, Squire Jack had been initiated in 
boyhood, and the second found him a ready dupe 
and victim. Gaming came, in some sort, in place 
of the excitement of field sports ; and helped on 
the march of a life, which the complaints, the 
upbraiding, the high-bred arrogance of his wife 
made more wretched than he had supposed any- 
thing would now make life to him. Old Squire 
Joyce reasonably enough imagined that, as his 
son had never affected warmth of admiration or 
attachment, and had, indéed, hardly spoken ten 
consecutive sentences to his wife before tnarriage, 
indifference was a bad plea ; and he knew him to 
be humane and complaisant, and incapable of 
treating any woman with uhkindness. But the old 
gentleman still ostensibly took the part of his 
daughter-in-law ; and letter after letter, remit- 
tance afterremittance, were despatched to Dublin, 
accompanied Sy chidings, remonstrances, and com- 
mands to the offénding husband. Death finally 
cut short the repining of the Squire over evils 
for which life, had it been spared, shewed no 
remedy ; but not before his heart reverted 
strongly into the natural channels. On his 
death-bed, the old gentleman sent for Florence, 
and, with mingled bitterness and remorse, ex- 
pressed his unappeasable regret fur having 
thwarted the affections of his lost son. He had 
pondered upon her conduct as a daughter.—Her 
courage, her firmness, her affection, her very 
pride, if driven to extremity, would have fenced 
her husband, and concealed what it could not 
prevent—“ While this woman”———the unhappy 
old man lifted up his hand, let it fall on the 
coverlet, and gnashed his teéth. 

At this strange and melancholy interview, 
Florence learned a circumstance touched 
her inexpreassibly, and the remembrance of 
which never again left her heart, alive to every 
generous sympathy. On the day on which Jack 
Joyce had visited her, previous to hie @ 
for Kilkenny College, some of hid fathér’s spies 
had traced him to Dame's Coutt, and on the 
same evening, Judith hed heen seén eéeking him 
out, After his mivther had retired for the sight, 
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92 FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 
“ But Huwseir did not order it so. Blessed be 


his father began, as was his frequent practice, 
in the strength of his third bottle, to denounce 
eternal displeasure, ruin, and disowning, as the 
sure consequence of persisting in this boyish 
attachment ; and, for onee, he had thrown out 
insulting suspicions that Florence artfully in- 
veigled the simpleton whom she affected to 
discountenance. Unable to endure these insinu- 
ations against one whom he considered the most 
perfect of human beings, young Joyce, in a 
burst of high feeling, threw down the fatal and 
coldly expressed renunciation which it had, that 
night, tortured him to receive ; together with his 
own returned boyish promise which was enclosed. 
Florence was moved even to tears, as the dying 
father, with the true feeling of the deed, re- 
counted this magnanimous act of his unfortunate 
son. 

This knowledge of her conduct had made no 
change in the old man’s resolutions regarding 
Florence ; but it had probably stimulated his 
generosity on the day of the sale of Dr O’Brien’s 
property. 

But all this was long past and irretrievable ; 
and, in due time, Squire Joyce came down to 
attend the death-bed and funeral of his father, 
and to take formal possession of his already deeply 
encumbered estates. His formal call for his 
cousin, Mrs Rooney, was made when Florence 
was probably known to be from home ; and, 
when she returned, she found her kind-hearted 
friend totally oblivious of all Jack’s faults and 
follies, and the greater crime of his rash marriage; 
and almost in tears as she expatiated upon his 
altered and dejected appearance. Before his de- 
parture from the country, he fell again in her good 
graces; for Squire Joyce, jovially, on “coming to 
his kingdom,” kept open house for some weeks, 
feasting all the “raff” of the town and county, 
and never going once to bed without being 
carried. He had entertained even the English 
Protestant exciseman at his own table ! 

It was a relief to true old friends like Mrs 
Rooney, when the Squire escorted his mother 
and sister to Limerick, where they were to settle, 
and again rejoined the Lady Julia in Dublin. 

Of a person so important in the district, ac- 
counts continued to be frequent but varying, 
though very rarely such as Florence wished to 
hear. At last, it was understood that the ill. 
matched pair had separated ; or, more decorously, 
the health of the Lady Julia, and deep-seated 
constitutional ailments, made it necessary that 
she should reside in England, and principally 
in Cheltenham. <‘ Devil go with her!” remarked 
Larry Ryan, who had long been the faithful ally 
and fellow-sufferer of his master. ‘It’s myself 
hopes, Judy Gallagher, we have seen the last of 
her yellow face in this kingdom ; though the 
Squire has given her back all her own fortin— 
which was the aisier done as he never got a rap of 
it himself—and four hundred of the six the 
thrustees allow him, and glad to be emancipate 
at all rates, Och, if we had got your Miss Flory, 
now, instade of that quality woman !” 

“‘ Ay, indeed, Larry,” returned his gossip, 





his name! And better as it is, maybe, for the 
young mistress. Alas, alas! the heir of the 
Joyces to hide his hade in that poor hunting- 
cabin, of three rooms, beyant the mountain ; and 
his grand house given up to the rats, and his 
beautiful estates managed by a set of spalpeen 
Dublin agents ; who are’ driving, and canting, 
and ruining the poor craturs of tenants in a way 
will break his heart ; for once it was the kind 
one and the ginirous!” Such was only-a too 
favourable representation of the affairs of Squire 
Joyce, on whom destruction had come like an 
armed man. Florence herself, if not rieher, was 
certainly more independent ; for a former com- 
panion of her father’s had lately bequeathed: her 
a legacy of five hundred pounds, or about a tenth 
part of the yearly income upon which the Joyces 
contrived to be embarrassed and poor. 

From the time that Squire Joyce escaped from 
wives, cities, and fashionable circles, and settled 
in the hunting-lodge “ beyond the mountain,” the 
mortified and sorrowful man avoided Portmullina 
and its society as much as possible, and persisted 
more earnestly than ever in “‘ drowning care in 
the bowl,” with such loosecompanionsand hangers- 
on as chance threw in his way. To such guests and 
inmates he still exercised the most liberal hospita- 
lity which his means, or rather his credit, permit- 
ted. Father Mike himself, who, uninvited. had re- 
joined his old pupil, at length remonstrated; but 
Squire Jack laughed at “ Satan reproving ‘sin ;” 
and, with some shrewdness and satire, assured 
his spiritual censor that he need not be alarmed— 
there was enough to last his time !—and this he 
rightly apprehended was all the Father cared 
much about. With purer motives, but no better 
success, Dr Fitzmaurice, at different times, ven- 
tured his advice. It was kindly taken, respect- 
fully listened to; and then the infatuated man, 
driven by the earnestness of his friend from the 
affectation of reckless indifference and mad 
gaiety, would exclaim, in the bitterness of his 
spirit—* Doctor, I know it all—my conscience 
cries it aloud to me every morning—I drink to 
forget it every night. But no help now! It is 
too late—far too late.” 

It was hoped, by his few remaining friends, that 
the death of Lady Julia might have broken in 
upon this wild life, and roused the Squire to 
better thoughts. So welcome was this event to 
the servants and the attached tenantry—who now 
blamed the agents for all their hardships, and 
loved their nominal landlord more than ever— 
that, where one bonfire had celebrated her mar- 
riage, three would have blazed for her death, had 
decency permitted such a display of rejéicing. 
The new-made widower alone shewed propriety 
of feeling, and checked the congratulatory con- 
dolence of Father Mike, by remarking that, more 
suitably allied, his wife might have been a very 
different person ; that a marriage which to her 
had been misfortune, had in him been crime ; and 
suddenly had it brought its dire punishment. If 
ever a stray recollection, painful or compassionate, 
of the degraded and utterly lost inmate of “ the 
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hunting-lodge beyond the mountain,” darkened 
the thoughts of Florence O’Brien, no trace of it 
was visible. Now in her nineteenth year, she 
seemed in higher and gayer spirits, and was more 
admired and celebrated than at any former 
period of her five years’ illustrious reign, Every 
returning season, ‘ The Flower of Portmullina” 
expanded in more brilliant and consummate 
beauty. 

And a mighty change had come over that re- 
mote town. ‘‘ The army” had arrived ; the bar- 
racks were built; ships of war were frequent in 
the bay ; and the streets were daily paraded by 
those lounging heroes who had wrought an ex- 
traordinary revolution in all things, but especially 
in manners and fashions, That brilliant era had 
arrived, when an expensive foreign and civil war 
produced, in certain quarters, the excitement of 
that wasteful fever which was named national 
prosperity, We have already noticed a particular 
winter, in which the distressed state of the coun- 
try had driven many of the higher orders of the 
provincial gentry into the towns, for security 
against. their poorer neighbours ; or, in case of 
the worst extremity, for protection from English 
troops against Irish peasants. This was con- 
sidered the gayest season that ever had been 
known in Portmullina, Yet there were many of 
the older stationary inhabitants, like Mrs Rooney, 
who unfavourably contrasted the new times with 
the cordial union, the free spirit of sociality, and 
the pervading kindness of simpler days. It was 
true that new houses were built, and new shops 
opened ; that a billiard-room and theatre were 
talked of ; and a great addition was made to the 
old ball-room at the Cross Keys ; but, with this, 
fowls and turkeys, and butter and bacon, rose in 
price, till they astounded Mrs Rooney, and hor- 
rified Judy Gallagher; and, though the balls 
were crowded with naval and military heroes, 
and though their musical bands contributed to 
the elegance and refinement of the modern en- 
tertainments, it was equally certain that the 
tickets were doubled in price, and only kept at so 
low a rate by necessity. It was now that the 
poison of party toasts, and songs, and tunes, first 
crept in among the gentlemen, and that orange 
and green became distinguishing colours with the 
ladies ; and now, first, the few Joyal and Protes. 
tant families who had hitherto lived in peace and 
harmony with their Catholic brethren, were 
stimulated, by the spirit and support of the mili. 
tary, to split into a distinct faction. Florence 
O’Brien, Irish by birth, religion, and education, 
imperceptibly became, about this time, intensely 
so from feeling, and, perhaps, from prejudice ; 
and this was the more important, as the fair 
rebel still maintained her ascendency and predo- 
minant station in that little world the sphere of 
which had been so suddenly elevated, and had her- 
self been raised higher than ever by the homage of 
the gallant strangers, To those gentlemen, of 
whatever rank and denomination, it would have 
been unnatural, unnational, and, in fact, im- 
possible, for good Mrs Rooney to have refused 
hospitality, simply because they were strangers 
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and gentlemen ; and the poasession of the load. 
star accordingly made her humble home one of 
the most favourite and fashionable resorts of the 
officers in Portmullina ; and this ia spite of the 
green scarfs and bodices, and inveterate and 
avowed national sympathies of Flereace.- Her 
immediate marriage with the major, the captain, 
the commander of the frigate or the gun-brig, 
&c. &e. &c., consequently became part of the 
daily reports of the town ; and, as such, regularly 
travelled beyond the mountain, where, however, 
Larry Ryan assured Judith she was entirely 
forgotten ; for the Squire never mentioned her 
name, nor yet toasted her when bumpers were 
nightly flowing. Now, although Judith would 
rather have seen her mistress married to the 
most dissipated Irish Squire in “ the kingdom,” 
than to the highest ‘foreign English officer” 
under the Crown, she was bound to resent this 
oblivion ; so she retorted—*‘ Mintion her, indeed! 
then, sure, he needn't. If she would not lovk the 
way he stood in his bright days, how should she 
now, with captains and colonels to pick and 
choose among—one of them, a Lord’s son— 
dancing with her every night, and dancing after 
her every morning?” ‘The statement was, in 
part, too true; and when Dr Fitzmaurice, the 
Catholic clergyman, all at once resigned his 
office of master of the ceremonies at the town 
assemblies, as one no longer either fitting for 
him, or agreeable to his taste, in the disturbed 
and altered state of the community, Florence 
began to reflect that it was possible to be too 
gay, and, at the same time, not too happy. But 
it was not easy, even if it had been desired, to 
escape altogether from that gay society with 
which she was now so completely identified, and 
which was felt to be so imperfect without her 
presence, that every temptation beset her. She 
determined, however, in future, to enjoy those 
perpetual amusements more sparingly, and read 
approbation in the eyes of Dr Fitzmaurice, when 
one morning she announced this resolution. 
“Save that my dissipation consists of cards, 
dancing, scandal, and flirtation, and that of poor 
John Joyce of murdering birds, and hard 
drinking, with the zest of a little swearing and 
treason, I can really perceive small difference 
between our present modes of life,” said Flor- 


| ence, gravely. 


“ Treason !” repeated the clergyman, with an 
air of astonishment. 

“ Yes !—against George LII., his crown and 
dignity. So, | assure you, it is said in important 
quarters, in this odious time of spies, eaves- 
droppers, and betrayers of fire-side chat; and, 
perhaps, Squire Joyce, in his mountain-hold, may, 
over his cups, talk over freely.” 

“ He is an Irishman,” returned the priest, in 
an emphatic tone. rim wad ¢ 

“ Nay, we are all Irish-men,” replied Florence, 
smiling—‘ which may not however be incompati- 
ble with a little discretion and commonsense. 
There am I, a notorious croppy, who yet, from 
herding with the loyal by emipence, pass, unsus- 
pected, and find means to put my unwary friendy 
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94 FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 
sp gazed upon her then ; the expres- 


upon their guard. Among that number, I should 
hever have suspected John Joyce of correspond- 
ing with the French, to set the Shannon of fire, 
nor yet, which is about as probable, to seize the 
foyal arsenal.” 

“Mr Joyce is quite innocent of such things ; 
but he has never yet obtained credit for half the 
judgment he possesses,” replied the priest, who 
did not admire the new intimacies Florence had 
formed among “the enemy.” “ Want of under- 
standing is not his defect. Would that his wil// 
were but half as strong as his mind is naturally 
acute’—— 

«or as his heart is good,” cried friendly 
Mrs Rootey. 

“ Poor John is only too like his unfortunate 
country,” continued Dr Fitemaurice: “ over- 
borne by oppression, and grievously undervalued, 
he has been brought at length to undervalue 
himself. With a little less self-distrust, or a 
good deal more assumption, his might have been 
a different fate—even with the ladies, ma‘am. 
But what threatens him now ?” 

“ Nothing very important, I daresay,” replied 
Florence, who felt something of the embarrass- 
ment of one who is talked at. “ But the kind of 
persons that draw to his Cave of Adullam, and 
his marked avoidance of the gentlemen in the 
éonfidence of the Government—nay, even some 
treacherously reported idle conversations at his 
table—have, at this detestable time, drawn slight 
suspicion upon him, which it might be discreet 
that he should avoid by a little conformity—or 
éall it soeiality. Attendance at the ball to be 
given by the officers on the birth-day of Queen 
Charlotte, will be held as a touchstone for the 
loyalty of all of us—even yours, my dear sir.” 

* And you would have Mr Joyce descend from 
his hold, Florence, to see you dance with all those 
Hanoverian officers?” said the priest. 

“ Or say with herself, rather,’ cried Mrs 
Rootiey ; “ and not the first time.” 

Florence looked unusually grave, while she 
said—‘“ I am aftaid poor John will bespeak 
nobedy’s partner, and spoil nobody’s dancing. 
If he come at all, it must be from polity, not 
pleasure.” 

“ For which—policy—he never yet did one 
thing in his life; though, if I were at liberty 
to say Florence O’Brien advised so, who can 
measure the force of that old spell ?” 

““ You know better than do so, Dr Fitzmau- 
rice,” replied Florence, carelessly ; as if a more 
direct caution might give undue importance to 
the affair, which she pfobably thought no more 
about, until, in gaily leading down the first dance 
with one of her most devoted and assiduous 
young military admirers; her eye suddenly 
caught, behind a standing group, what appeared 
the supernaturally tall and thin figure of her 
early lover. Mr Joyce was yet in the garb of 
widowership. He was apparently insénsible to 
everything around, bending upon Florence the 
game fixed melancholy look of yearning yet des. 
ponding admiration, which instantly recalled the 
morning of her father's death, Just so had 





sioh of his countenance betraying the same 
bewildering and passionate meaning. Florence 
had not once seen him since their memotable 
parting upon the beach of the bay; and how 
much of misery had he tasted since then, not the 
less bitter that it was, to a great extent, self- 
created! A crowd of new and of half-forgotten 
feelings rushed to the bosom of Florence. Her 
gay spirits flagged :—for once in hér life, she lost 
presence of mind, and begged her partner to 
release her from her engagement for the next 
set. 

On being led to Mrs Rooney, that worthy lady 
eagerly whispered—“ Florence, my darling, I 
have seen either Jolin Joyce, to-night, or his 
Fetch !” 

«“ Then, I daresay, it must have been himself, 
ma’am !” 

“‘ No doubt of it—but isn’t it odd, too? Now, 
Florence, dearest, if John ask you to dance with 
him, I am sure you won't refuse. The dawdle 
wife has been dead long enough riow for dacency !” 

Florence smiled at the blunt speech, and 
slightly curled her lip, while she replied that 
the Squire was likely to find more congenial 
amusements than dancing; and, for the half 
hour that she remained seated, different gentle- 
men among the laughing English loungers ex- 
plained that the jovial cheers from below, which 
at times were heard above the music, proceeded 
from that famous good fellow, Squire Joyce, and 
a chosen band of stanch supporters of the bottle, 
chiefly gentlemen of the country. Mrs Rooney 
gave these laughing informers no thanks for 
their information ; but, as she saw there was no 
use in sitting longer, waiting the Squire’s 
appearatice, she established herself at a quadrille 
table, while Florence, in fresh spirits, joined the 
dancers. Florence appeared to have tired first ; 
and, in about two houts, she stole away to the 
card-room of the inn, in the opposité wing of 
the house, to beg her friend to go home. From 
the days of her dancing-school, which was held 
here, all the back-stairs, and complex lobbies, and 
pantries, and side-rooms of the Cross Keys had 
been familiar to Florence; and, at this time, 
shunning a military escort, she preferred thread- 
ing those secret passages to the open approach, 
where she was liable to be met by all sorts of 
people. Inhurryingalonga dimly-lighted and very 
long passage, a kind of cross back-bone, connect- 
ing the far-spread modern wings of the house, 
and which was now littered by tables, benches, 
trays, bottles, and baskets, she came upon a re- 
eumbent figure, that was ised in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Was he asleep, stretched upon 
that bench ? or was it rather the stupor of in- 
toxication, in which he lay overpowered? Flo- 
rence feared the latter; yet she stopped for a few 
seconds, as if held by an irresistible impulse ; 
bending over the degraded man, with a compli- 
cated emotion of regret, compassidfi, and scorn, 
which became stronger and stronger, and at last 


exquisitely bitter, It was a moment of intense 
feeling, ere, from another of those strange im- 
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pulses by which passionate natures are liable to 
be stirred, she suddenly dipped her fingers into 
a goblet of water that stoud near, and dashing 
the drops over his brow, breathed, in loving-anger 
and with a sad mockery of gaiety, the well-re- 
membered Eastern adjuration to the transformed: 
—* If you be a beast, continue ag you are ; but 
if you be a Maw, in the name of God, arise in the 
shape in which you were created /” In the next 
instant, Florence hurried on ; but paused again 
at the farther end of the passage, on the reflec- 
tion that the object of her pity and vexation might 
expire in his present wretched condition; and she 
could not bear to expose him to the ridicule of 
strangersand servants, It was not because she was 
the child of a medical man, but the daughter of a 
jovial Irish country surgeon of thirty years ago, 
that Florence was skilled in such cases. A proud 
courage was her leading characteristic ; and she 
could, had such been necessary, have calmly per- 
formed the same humane office for the sleeping 
Squire, in the face of the ball-room, that now with 
trembling fingers she performed alone. The cra- 
vat was quietly untied, the shirt collar undone, 
and Florence started for an instant, coloured 
deeply, and hastily replaced the covering, The 
talisman that guarded the breast of Squive John, 
was certainly that same wheat-sheaf of her own 
childish golden hair, which, formed into a locket, 
had been a girlish souvenir given to her friend 
Hunor! She looked at him again, watchfully, in- 
tensely,and pitifully, as he lay in breathless calm ; 
his face, save the forehead, still concealed by his 
hand, She snatched the light, and held it for- 
ward. It quivered on the orb of ‘ the big round 
tear” that silently stole from beneath the over- 
shadowing hand—and Florence fled, Had he then 
been awake all the while! The idea was madden- 
ing for the moment. In five minutes after. 
wards, it was found that Miss Florence O'Brien 
had gone home without her usual military guard 
of honour. 

For many future days, Florence had a secret 
subject of perplexed rumination, That Squire 
Joyce, in Lis fallen and hopeless condition, still 
cheriehéd her image, was at least probable. And 
her thoughts of him? They were now two fre- 
quent, too constant at last, and too absorbing, not 
to alarm her pride. At times, also, she caught 
herself reflecting deeply over the pernicious in- 
fluences of her poor father’s society, upon the 
habits of the young man to whom he had been 
so strongly attached, What had mainly blighted 
his youth and marred his hopes? ‘Ihe unfor. 
tunate circumstances in which he had been placed, 
aided by an ill-starred passion for herself, 

A few weeks subsequent to this, Dr Fitzmaurice 
called one morning, while Florence was busy 
writing, and, among other passing conversation, 
inquired of Mrs Rooney, with a careless air, 
when Major Bertie was expected back from Eng- 
land. This gentleman wag known to be one of 
the most devoted and assiduous, and latterly 
was believed to be the most favoured of Florence's 
edmirers ; and the good people of Portmullina 


bad sent him on furlough to arrange his marriage, 
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It had been 


very much to their own satisfaction, 
remarked that she had received of late an un. 
usual number of foreign letters and packets, and 


had been lavish in her expenditure, Such ana. 
molies in conduct could not be expected to pases 
without observation among the shrewd gossips of 
Portmullina; and though Miss Florence was a 
a mighty high-spirited, patriotic Irishwoman, 
half a rebel in her heart, and a whole one in 
her conversation, a rich, though elderly Epglish 
Major was no cast-away, but, on the contrary, a 
powerful converter. Mrs Rooney, unable to 
answer the question put by the Doctor, referred 
him to Miss O'Brien, who had just received @ 
bulky packet, which probably suggested the 
query, and added, with a meaning smile, “ So 
you have heard the gossip of Portmullina, too, 
Doctor ?”’ 

“ It is not easy to escape it, ma'am; and, since 
what must be, wiil be, | only wish the affair were 
over, were it but for the sake of our poor friend 
beyond the mountain.” 

“I have nothing to say to him, Doctor— 
nothing,” said the old lady, severely. ‘ 1 wish 
he had kept to his mountain-cabin and his mean 
ways, and not have come down to Portmullina, 
to disgrace himself and his country, before all 
these foreign English officers. After, too, I had 
prayed and half prevailed with my child to coun, 
tenance him and to dance with him, to make a 
beast and a spectacle of himself! No, no; I have 
done with John Joyce—only too long did | stand 
his part,” 

“* You are labouring under some grievous mis, 
take, ma'am, give me leave to tell you—or, else, 
which is quite as like, sume one has basely ca- 
lumniated Mr Joyce. On the night to which 
you refer, whatever potent draughts he imbibed, 
they were not those of wine. For that night 
I can answer; he passed it under my roof’ —( Flo. 
rence, though without looking up from the paper, 
suspended her writing, and was listening, per- 
haps, unconsciously )—* ay, and as soberly as @ 
man might well do. He was, is, in fact, in 
wretched health and spirits ; and, of late at least, 
anything but the reveller malice has represented.” 

“ Well, well, "cried the old lady, impatiently ; 
“if my thoughts have wronged him, I am sorry 
for it; and if he has reformed, the better luck is 
his own—eh, Florence, love ? Very odd, though, 
that he never looks the way of this house—were 
it but for common civility to a relation.” 

“ The rusty black of a broken-down Irigh 
Squire might, like my own thread-bare cassock, 
shame the scarlet lustre of your drawing-room 
in these changed days, ma'am,” said the priest, 
in the tone of pique, which he often betrayed on 
this particular subject, 

“ But why, for Mr Joyce's sake, do you wish to 
get rid of poor me?” said Florence, now folding 
her note, and with a well-affected, gay indiffe 
rence of tone. 

“ For both your sakes, young lady,” returned 
the priest, sternly, as if hurt by ber levity. 

“ For my sake, sir!” cried Florence, reddepy 
ing with momentary passion, “ May I beg of 
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96 FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


you to explain why for my sake, Dr Fitz 
maurice ?” 

The priest hesitated, and Mrs Rooney struck 
in-—“ Indeed, Florence, dear, the Doctor is 
right ; and it is full time you knew your own 
serious mind among all these gentlemen. I have 
vowed never to mention Squire Joyce to her 
again, or torment her more, were the poor soul 
even in a condition to propose for any lady, 
which he never will be ; for I know she hates 
and detests the very name of him.” 

Florence was impatient of this idle talk. 
Advancing towards the priest, she again re- 
peated—* I will be answered, Dr Fitzmaurice— 
what do your words import? You are not used to 
speak either in idleness or spleen: why, for my 
sake, is it desirable that 1 should marry Major 
Bertie, and leave Portmullina ?” 

“‘ For the sake of another's peace, Miss Flo- 
rence O'Brien,” replied the priest, emphatically, 
“* and of your own good name.” 

The dilating eyes of Florence flashed forth 
scorching wild-fire; and then, smiling scorn- 
fully, she replied, “ My good name! This is a 
sorry jest, Dr Fitzmaurice ; and one altogether 
unworthy of your wit and invention. My good 
name was my only heritage—is my sole posses- 
sion! What cowardly miscreant would rob an 
unprotected girl of that? Tell me the name of 
this shame to manhood !” 

“ You give me a right to be angry, Miss 
O’Brien,” returned the priest, calmly; but I 
will not give way to such emotions, If, much 
enforced, and moved by affection for you, I may 
have said more than I intended, I have said less 
than truth warrants. Meddlers are busy with 
your conduct. To have been thought merce- 
nary and meanly ambitious, would once have 
been as mortifying to Florence O’Brien as the 
charge of levity and coquetry. Strange, Flo- 
rence, that, in your earlier years, you should 
have shewn so much—ay, selfish prudence | 
may call it—and care for your own exclusive 
happiness and fame—where vour father’s friend, 
your doting admirer from boyhood, your own 
countryman, a gentleman of your own religion, 
was concerned—and such superiority to strait- 
laced notions in your intercourse with those omi- 
nous strangers.” 

“‘ There spoke the priest and the partisan,” 
thought Florence; yet her heart felt the re- 
proach of “ selfish prudence, and exclusive care 
for her own happiness,” though her understand- 
ing disclaimed it as unmerited. She was also 
aware that, had the Engish officers been Irish 
Catholic gentlemen, she would have escaped with 
gentler rebuke; but she remembered that Dr 
Fitzmaurice, besides being her spiritual guide, 
was one of the small number of her true friends, 
and a gentleman to whom she was indebted for 
an hundred good offices, and thousands of happy 
social hours, long before the gallant strangers,” 
who came to her upon so cruel an errand, 
had been heard of, and whom she seriously 
valued far before them all. These considerations 
reined in her spirit ; and, with as much shew of 





amicable concession as pride would permit, she 
sued for pardon, and continued :—“ To-morrow 
is St Patrick's Day. As a true Irishwoman, I 
am as much bound to attend the ball, as John 
Joyce is to share in the preliminary convivialities, 
You will grace it with your own » Doc- 
tor? It is a day of, peace and oblivion. I shall 
dance above the grave of our buried discords, 
alternately with an English or Scottish and an 
Irish gentleman, if you so choose. And as for 
those impertinent and contemptible meddlers’”— 
and her eyes again flashed out their lightnings— 
“not for them—oh, not for them !—but to 
satisfy my own mind—I may in future lead a more 
retired life than, in this little, dissipated, flirting, 
gossiping, and now malicious town, has been 
possible of late, without greater fuss than I 
chose to make, about what is in reality so trivial.” 

“Mrs Major Bertie may do as she likes in 
everything,” said Mrs Rooney, laughingly, “ and 
lay down the law.” 

“And Miss Florence O’Brien will meantime 
do as she likes,” rejoined Florence, “ and be a 
law in some matters to herself.” She resumed 
her writing, and the priest and his hostess talked 
of the change of times in Portmullina, Mrs 
Rooney allowed that everybody had become much 
more genteel, and the young ladies, in particular, 
had improved mightily in their dancing, and 
were much better dressed ; but then everything 
had become so monstrously dear that there was no 
living in comfort upon a small income. The 
priest asserted that, if manners had become more 
polished, morals had degenerated among all 
ranks—an unfailing consequence of the presence 
of an English army in any country. Disorder 
and corruption had crept in among his innocent 
flock ; and the young women, in particular, who 
had hitherto been the most easily led, were be- 
come the most refractory. 

Next afternoon, Judith Gallagher, who had 
maintained a strict watch, proclaimed to the 
ladies within, the entrance of Squire Joyce into 
the town on horseback, followed by Larry Ryan, 
also mounted, and both bound for the Cross Keys, 
to which rendezvous she pursued them with her 
eyes. “ And mighty beautiful the Squire looks 
this same day, Mrs Rooney, ma'am. Long life 
tohim! And could he get a lady with a fortin 
now, Miss Flory, to take him out of the tearing 
hands of these Dublin thiefs of lawyers, and them 
rubbles Father Mikecollugues with, and guide him, 
and manage him and the demesne—the sweet- 
blooded soul that he is in it—there would be no 
fear of him yet ; for he’s a jewel of a gentleman, 
and always was.—But will | have a raking pot of 
tay ready for yourselves, ladies, when you come 
home fromthe ball?—And if the Squireget hearty 
after dinner, as it’s nat’ral enough on a Patrick’s 
Day, devil a harm a hot dish would do himself 
either, Mrs Rooney, ma'am?” This was put as 
an interrogatory ; but Mrs Rooney was not em- 


powered to reply. 
When Florence was at last dressed for this, 
the most important ball of the season, Judith 


Gallagher vowed, upon her honour as a Christian, 
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and that, tvo, in ailsincerity, that her own foster- 


child was the most lovely creature that ever had | 


walked upon Munster ground ; and, beautiful as 
she always was, never ha: looked half so lovely 
before, since the day she entered the world. 

‘« And all this I owe to my dress,” returned 
Florence, still adjusting her dress, and smiling 
at the compliments of her old nurse—‘ which, 
I’m afraid; however suitable to my purse, will 
scarcely pass muster among the foreign grandees 
to.night, and your favourites, the Dean’s nieces.” 

«The Dane's nieces?—sorrow be on the 
pride of em, then! Shew me a fitter or hand- 
somer wear for an Irish girl for a Patrick’s Day 
dance! And, from the comb to the buckle, 
genuiné Irish manufacture, jewel—like your own 
purty self”’ This was said as the proud nurse 


straightened and curved the plaits and folds of | 
| the army and the church militant of that part 


Florence's drapery with the fond hand which 
made her adjusting seem caresses. 

« Not all pure Irish manufacture,” said Mrs 
Rooney, who liked to raise a female point of 
debate with the nurse ; and she pointed to the 
golden chains, and green velvet fillet, which con- 
fined and sustained the glossy braids, and rich, 
yet light, curls of Florence’s hair. 

«Oh !” cried the young lady, “ we shall sup- 
pose those a relic of the days of Malachi of the 
Collar of Gold. Tv-night, I fee/ so very national, 
that I wish to look as irish as possible.” 

“ And so you do, darlin’!”” And Judy sung, 
as she pinned, and re-pinned— 

“ So red and rosy were her lips, 
And yellow was her hair: 
And so custiy were the robes 
Which this Irish girl did a-wear.”’ 
“ Malachi’s chains they may be; and I think 
I remimber hearing the Mhaister—blest be the 
place of his rest !—oncet say so. And that bod- 
dice, Mrs Rooney, Ma’am ?—you cannot go again’ 
that being the Dublin weavers’ best green tabi- 
net ;—with them rich deep point-lace, drooping 
elbow-cuffs, and tucker of my own clear-starch- 
ing—you can’t deny them to be Irish, Ma’am ?” 

“« Or, at least, long enough out of Flanders to 
have become so,” said Florence, laughing. 

“And that full flowered white gauze skirt, 
as thin as woven air—as the ould bards sing in 
the ould Irish songs. Not too long, either, Flo- 
rence, jewel,” continued the nurse, archly ; * but 
all the better for dancing in, you know; shew- 
ing them little will-o’-the-wisps of feet, with 
the bite of Spanish leather slippers on them ; and 
the glancing buckles—lIrish diamonds them—you 
don’t say again’ that, Mrs Rooney, Ma'am ?” 
Mrs Rooney smiled, and nodded assent. “ And 
the fine thread stockings of your own knitting, 
Mrs Rooney, and the linen chemy, pure as the 
dew, of my own spinning. Is she not now true 
irish manufacture ?” 

“Nay, if you make an Irish inventory and 
appraisement of me, from the shift—or chemy as 
you call it—outwards, I must have done. My 
fan, pray; and go to bed, Judith, and nurse 
your rheumatism, for 1 have a notion that we 
shall be very late to-night.” 
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‘ Blessing on her thoughtful kindness of her 
poor ould nurse! But, if 1 thought Squire Jack 
would attend the ould mistress home ?—well, dont 
be displased, jewel, nor bend the brows ; there's 
your fan, and the green scarf. Ay, that way— 
over the one shoulder, and the laste little bit of 
the t’other just pecping out by mistake—och, 
you're a rogue, then, Miss Flory—like the water 
lily from the green laves.” 

“ Well, no more poethry, Judy,” cried Flo- 
rence. “ You, at least, are a piece of pure 
Irish manufacture.” She disappeared, following 
her chaperon. 

The St Patrick’s Day ball of Portmullina 
was one of unusual brilliancy. It had attracted 
many of the leading families from the most 
distant parts of the neighbouring counties and 
towns, and al! the English ladies connected with 


of Ireland. Before Florence and her friend 
entered, the decorated room was filled with gay 
figures, and the town dancing band were strenu- 
ously scraping away at the appropriate air of the 
night. The strain became bolder and more ani- 
mated as their beautiful countrywoman—she, 
born among them, in whom the humblest citi- 
zen of Portmullina took a father’s and a brother's 
pride !—walked into the room with the step of a 
young queen. The fiddlers were mere fiddlers, 
and, mvureover, Irish fiddlers and Portmullina 
men; and when Squire Jack followed Florence, 
Erin go Bragh ! burst, as it were involuntarily, 
from strings and bows, and gave the first signal 
for revolt. A military band from one of the regi- 
ments was also present ; and a young officer, one 
of several now in attendance upon Judy Gal- 
lagher’s favourites, “ the Dane’s nieces,” stepped 
from the English group, and petulantly com- 
manded them to play the Boyne Water. Flo- 
rence felt her brow flush and her nerves tingle, 
at this early, and, as it seemed, premeditated 
insult to her party, or, as she thought, to her 
country and her religion. She met the sympa- 
thetic glance of Squire Joyce, who stood near 
her, though they had not exchanged words ; 
and, as his eyes kindled, and his cheeks glowed, 
Florence silently glided her arm through his, as if 
to anchor him to her side, and to check the passion 
al vuttoblazeforth. Mrs Rooney prudently ballast. 
ed the Squireonthe otherarm; and whilea murmur 
of indignation circulated among the Irish party, 
Florence’s friend, Major Bertie, hastily entered 
the ball-room, and, with a leok of stern displea- 
sure, commanded the music to stop, and the band 
to play God save the King. This tune was played 
alternately with the Irish national air. ‘his 
was some sort of atonement to outraged Irish 
feeling ; and, in apologetic whispers to Florence 


' and her party, the Major denounced the folly of 


the raw insolent lad and giggling girls who hau 
done a thing which every sensible Englishman 
present condemned. He then requested to be 
introduced to Squire Joyce, which ceremony was 
duly performed by Mrs Rooney. Florence had 
by this time relinquished the captive arm of the 
captivated Squire, and accepted that haters 
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98 FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


and military friend, with whom she was previously 
eng: ged to dance. 

* Pray let us keep together to-night as much 
as possible,” said Bertie, “ and convince those 
hot-headed fools around us, that the Irish and 
English only require to know each other to be- 
come the best friends, the firmest and most 
faithful allies, in the world.” 

Squire Jovee could not choose but bow in ac. 
quiescence ; but it might be, less cordially than 
if the proposition had emanated from any other 
man than the imagined favoured admirer of 
Florence O'Brien. “ And why had she volun. 
tarily taken his arm—why clung to his side— 
why so warmly sympathized in his roused feel- 
ings, national and individual ? Why, for a few 
seconds, by looks and tones, once again had she 
discovered that deep interest in himself which 
her words, her silence, and her conduct dis- 
claimed?” In another woman the agitation of 
Florence might have been imputed to fear—to 
fear of quarrelling, and all its disagreeable or 
fatal consequences ; feac, perhaps, fur the safety 
of her English admirer; and, upon this notion, 
the Squire ventured to say— 

‘Is it possible that Florence O’Brien was 
hurried into a little feminine alarm just now— 
that she was almost afraid ?” 

It was cheering to hear Squire Jack trust his 
voice in her company at all; and Florence turned 
her kind bright face upon him, 

“Afraid! Oh,no! Ihave even the courage to 
avow, and in a woman that is much, that I never 
personally knew what fear was; but I did fear 
just now, lest we wifd Irish might suffer anger 
to make fools of us under the senseless provoca- 
tion of that boy and those girls,” 

The nieces of the Orange Dean were at this 
moment passing with the young ensign who had 
excited the Major's displeasure. 

‘ihe ball had not yet opened, As our friends 
promenaded the room,the discourse, following the 
starting noteof Florence, turned upon female cou- 
rage, Courage in a woman was a quality which 
Major Bertie could not understand, or could not 
discriminate fromthe patient fortitude or the quiet 
unrepining endurance by which he acknowledzed 
s0 many women to be nobly distinguished. Flo- 
rence claimed for her sex courage of amore active 
hind, end affirmed that the same sentiment which 
leads tne Hindoo widow to mount the funeral- 
pile, would, in other circumstances, insure her 
to volunteer for a forlorn hope, to board an ene- 
my’'s ship, or go out to the field in vindication 
of herhonour. From the grossness, the brutality 
of personal strife and violence, she admitted 
that the delicacy of a woman might recoil—but 
yet without qnailing to mere danger. “ But while 
female cowardice remains a quality in esteem 
with you gentlemen,” continued Florence—* be- 
cause—because—may J say it ?—this flatters 
your self-love, and love oi mastery—as many a 
man is exalted into a kind of hero by shame, not 
a few women—indeed all women—must affect 
cowardice, or timidity, as they gently name it, 
or ure led to do so, te recommend themselves to 











your heroic, protecting sex, by their graceful 
helplessness and feminine terrors—the pretty 
tremblers !"’ 

« Will vou strip us of our single virtue, Miss 
O'Brien ?” said the ga!lant Major. 

« Worse than that—I claim it for women, and 
yet will not allow it to be a virtue at all, or but 
a very secondary one. What more common row 
than the ceulgar courage which makes a man go 
out to fight a duel, for any, or every frivolous 
cause? The suicide is braver far. His act is 
voluntary, and, nine times inten, is fatal ; while 
your personal combats, gentlemen But | am 
venturing upen forbidden ground, Be assured, 
however, there isa far higher kindof courage than 
that of the duellist—yes, higher as the mind 
transcends the body—as Truth, Error—as the 
Eternal, the Present. I cannot,” she continued 
in a more indifferent tone, “ perceive the cour- 
age of going ont to fight. That I could do my- 
self with entire composure, were such rational 
appeals allowed to us women. But there is a 
higherspecies of bravery—active and passive—in 
which, I fear, the trial might find me wofully 
deficient, high and Irish as is my blood ; for I 
have had a woman’s cowardly training.” 

After a protracted conversation, in which 
Major Bertie and Florence found it impossible 
to agree upon any satisfactory definition of true 
courage, and especially of woman’s courage, Flo- 
rence was compelled to own that there was some- 
thing in the lion. port and indomitable spirit of 
a brave man, which, in spite of her, commanded 
her admiration. 

“ But as for woman’s courage,” she added, “ I 
trust in heaven I shall never have any opportu- 
nity of proving to you how much higher that is, 
or what | mean by that.” 

This was earnestly said ; and Florence half- 
started at the deep-drawn involuntary sigh 
of Squire John, who had fixed his searching, 
melancholy eyes upon her. The scene of her 
father’s deathbed, already present to herthoughts, 
became more distinetly visible ; and the idea which 
had so long haunted her, the half belief, that 
John Joyce participated inher dark mystery—re- 
vived at this moment, yet without the pain which 
had formerly accompanied her terror of discovery ; 
for now she imagined that, if one individual knew 
her secret, he also sympathized in all her pecu- 
liar feelinvs. The fracas attending the playing 
of the party tunes, had for some time kept back 
a portion of the brilliant military and naval cor- 
tege which usually surrounded the Beauty of 
Portmullina when she appeared in public. Be- 
fore it gathered in a triple-ring, Florence, as if 
again terminating the more private conversation 
she had been carrying on, repeated— 

“J shall despair, Major Bertie, of making you 
understand in what woman’s courage—quite dis- 
tinct from woman’s fortitude—consists: 1 may 
have better fortune with Mr Joyce—we both 
speak and understand Jrish.” 

The mute eloquence of Squire Joyce’s looks 
almost passionately acknowledged the kind- 
ness of this speech; and, as Florence turned 
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from him, her half-vexed thought was—* Nay, 
John Joyce, too, will imagine me a flirt and 
a coquette—a young woman notorious for 


| playful humour, was venturing too faron forbidden 
ground, and that she stepped out of her true place, 
considering the cold and censorious spirits around 


levity, according to the report of Dr Fitzmau- | 


rice. I fancied I could have stood clear at least 
with him.” 

The remarkable occasion upon which Florence 
was to prove her woman’s courage, was much 
nearer than she could have foreseen. Sometimes, 
of late, she had dwelt upon the idea that her 
courage, her proud humility, might yet be shewn 
in the voluntary tender of her hand to her often 
rejected, and sometimes scorned, early lover, 
could she but once again ascertain that he loved 
still; and were she indeed mistress of that noble 
Russian fortune, with which Major Bertie had 


alleged his old friend and her uncle had en- | 


dowed her, and which was the secret cause of 
that intimate intercourse and correspondence in 
which the world of Portmullina saw matrimony 
as the best result. But from this contemplated 
act of courage her womanly pride and delicacy 
would assuredly have shrunk, in despite of what 
Florence called her better feelings ; and acci- 
dent, fate, chance, call it as we will, at last 
achieved what, with all her mental bravery and 
resolution, Florence could not have raised her 
little finger to accomplish ; for it gave her to 
the only man she had ever loved, and whom she 
now almost tenderly loved, by a voluntary act 
of her own. 

The dancing was about to commence; and 
Major Bertie led out his beautiful partner, for 
whose sake, he said, he had renewed his dancing 
days, while Squire Joyce lounged in the back 
of the room, listening, in spite of himself, to 
the conversation of two dowagers seated in front 
of him, as in it the name of Florence 
mingled, 


Was | 


her. Often had Florence been grieved and angry 
with the Squire; but it was now his turn to be 
vexed and mortified with, and for her. The 
appearance of Dr Fitzmaurice, whose late con. 
versation Florence still resented, had probably 
stimulated her spleen, or her vanity ; for, from 
the moment he entered, her behaviour had been 
marked by greater levity. 

“Could Florence but surmise one thousandth 
part of the base misconstruction to which her 
innocent gaiety and light-heartedness lay her 
open in that frigid or vicious crowd of strangers, 
from its cold women and corrupted men, how 
her pride would fire!” said the priest to his 
friend, Mr Joyce. “That silly woman, Mrs 


| Rooney, too, is as incapable as an infant of un- 


ae 


‘Yes, it isshe—the Beauty of Portmullina—a | 
very lovely girl ;—-more—a very fine woman; | 


quite awonder, indeed, in her sphere ;—but, poor 


° ' . . 
thing -—broucht up in a strange, wild way, and | 


her head turved with the admiration and flattery 
of the crowd of men that always surround her, 
it will be the greatest chance in the world that 
she escapes ruin—censure she cannot escape.” 


derstanding or managing her headstrong charge, 
Guileless as an overgrown baby herself, and 
unsuspicious of all ill, adoring Florence, and 
quite incapable of estimating the perils that 
surround her, I know not what is to be the 
consequence,” This was bitterly said; and as 
Florence, whirling past in the dance, playfully 
brushed the frowning priest with her fan, he 
exclaimed in Irish—‘ Will you degrade the 
womanhood of your native land in the cold eyes 
of those Saxons?” Florence stood for a moment 
as if transfixed—then kissed her hand in mock 
reverence, and danced on. “ The spell is upon 
her!” cried Fitzmaurice angrily ; and taking Mr 
Joyce’s arm thev withdrew together, to make a 
tour of the secondary apartments, where the 
priest’s roused temper yielded, after a time, to 
the habitual sedative of the drowsy card-tables 
of the native dowagers. 

Late in the night, Mrs Rooney departed, quite 
hugging herself upon the matronly manwuvre 
of consigning Florence, who declared aloud she 
had not danced half enough, to the care of 
she offered a bed, as 
every public house of entertainment in the town 
was filled to overflow. was the 


. . , 
more clear in this sly arranyvement, as Florence 


Soolre Jovce- to whom 


She, good lady, 


had that morning declared to her, in sober 


“Something must be ventured to catch a_ 
Major,” returned the Dean’s lady, to whom this | 


was addressed. ‘* Bertie is evidently charmed ; 
but so thorough a man of the world—there is 
no calculating” 


* T can hardly pardon him, unless, indeed, his 


attentious are meant to shield the girl from | 


Worse mischief. It were but fair, now, that some 
one let Miss O’Brien’s friends know that Major 
Bertie--a widower, as she must know—is, to my 
certain knowledge. and has been, for ten years, 
engaged to his cousin, Lady Mary Bertie, and 
only waits getting his regiment, to marry her.” 
This conversation was as gall and wormwood 
to Squire Jack ; nor could he help fancying that, 
in her sparkling gaiety and graceful abandon, Flo- 
rence, as she glided through the dance, or stood 
the centre of an admiring circle, flashing around 
her stiles, her wit, her repartee, in sallies of 


| 








earnest, that she no more thought of marrying 
Major Bertie than her grandfather ; and, more, 
over, that he was an engaged, worthy, honourable 
elderly gentleman—who liked her, and whom she 
liked, and that was all. Mrs Rooney had, in her 
usual fashion, cried for joy, and relieved herself by 
whispering mysteriously or prophetically to Judy 
Gallagher about some impending great event 
that would make her heart dance before mid- 
summer eve. 

As soon as Mrs Rooney returned home, Judith 
set out for the ball-room ; partly to obtain @ 
sight of so much fine company, or their fine 
dresses, (which object had drawn together half 
the humbler womanity of Portmullina,) but much 
more to see “her iligant darling lady dance 
with Jack Joyce.” 

Many changes, as we have intimated, hed 
taken place in this neighbourhood, since — 
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100 FLORENCE 


in which Judith and her gossips, under the de- 
cent pretext of carrying cloaks and shawls fortheir 
ladies, had been connived at in witnessing—we 
may say, in sharing the public amusements. 


‘‘ Many was the time and oft,” Judith vowed, | 


‘that the late Squire Pearce, and the young 
bucks of that day, had given herself and her 
likes a round of the flure, while their mis- 


—————— 


O'BRIEN. 


rushed out pell-mell, every young lady trying 
which should first reach the street or the lobbies, 
and gentlemen following without hats, to afford 


| assistance. 


tresses were equipping themselves in caleches | 


and pattens; and clean heels had the lasses 
shewn.” To forbid the attendant yirls the use 
of their ears at a concert, or of their eyes at a 
ball or a play, was a monstrous innovation, made 
in the true cold English spirit of exclusivism ; 


and her Munster blood, and spirit as an Irish | 


nurse, fired at the rude repulse of the strange 
door-keepers ;—for, in Portmullina, everything 
was become strange to her—strange iaces and 
-trange ways ;—upon all of which Judith angrily 
expatiated to the bystanders. She, however, pru- 
dently determined to wait until the company 
dispersed : as, whatever Mrs Rooney might have 
arranged, Florence was just as likely to overset 
the plan, if the whim struck her; ‘‘ Andthese were 
not times to let young Irish girls be gallanting 
alone, at all hours, with foreign sodger oflicers, 
like the Dane’s light nieces and such flirts.” 

The crowd became more dense around the 
door of the ball-room, Carriages were fast 
drawing up to convey the company home, and 
the music and dancing waxed louder and merrier 
as the night wore on. One adventurous /oy, the 
brother of Larry Ryan, had climbed up to a 
balcony, and thus gained a window opened for 
fresh air, which commanded the interior of the 
ball-room. From time to time, he gaily an- 
nounced to the groups below what was going on 
within. 

‘* There was a throng dance on the flure,” he 
said. ‘The Dane's nieces were in it, and Miss 
Nelly Stamp-master, at heel and toe, and cover 
the buckle ; and a devil's dozen, or more, other 


As all ceremony and order were forgotten, 
the company had disappeared in a twinkling; and 
Squire Joyce next came forward, bearing what 
appeared the lifeless body of Florence O'Brien. 
Judith, with a wild death-shriek, flew to her 
child; the door of a side-room was thrown 
open by Major Bertie, and the Squire entered 
with his lifeless burthen, followed by Dr Fitz- 
maurice, Surgeon Harrison, and one or two 
gentlemen who had gained admission before the 
Major could fasten the door. 

‘* What is it all about ?” asked twenty voices 
in the passages, and on the stairs, or in the 
streets. “ One might fancy the Room’s on fire.” 
This had been the very question which Squire 
Joyce, waiting in a card-roum, that he might at 
least offer to attend Florence home, had put 
but five minutes before, to his servant, Law- 
rence Ryan. 

‘«« No great matter, trouth,” Larry had replied, 
doggedly, with a feeling of ancient grudge to- 
wards the young lady who had presumed to 
slight his “* jewel of a mhaister.” ‘ No great 
matter, in trouth: only some one of the young 
ladies aboove—the silly craturs !—being in the 
family-way, it seems, danced more than was 


_ good for her ; and so—and so—all the women 


ladies ; and Florence Dame’s-Court, the jewel | 


of all!” 

It was in this manner the numerous lady 
O’Briens in the town were distinguished from 
each other. “ Long life to her!” The boy’s 
rapturous cheer to the unconscious object of his 
enthusiastic admiration, was caught up and 
loudly re.echoed by the crowd below ; and 
“ Long life to the Beauty of Portmullina and 
Squire Joyce!” became a kind of war-cry, which, 
in a few seconds, was met with “ Down with the 
Croppies!” There was now a very flattering 
prospect of a delightful row and skrimmage, 
when a sudden stiliness, and then a rush, was 
heard overhead. The dancing stopped all at 
once, though the music played on for some time ; 
and the boy above alluded to, when eagerly in- 
terrogated, shouted down that half the ladies had 
been kilt dead in a moment in the dance, had 
run off hurry-scurry, and all within was con- 
fusion ! 

“Ever a docthor or a midwife among ye, 
down there, Judy Gallagher ?” was his next ex- 
elamation ; and, in the same instant, the company 








—the ladies | mane—are running off and 
screeching like wild things, as if the like was 
never heard of at a ball afore ; and sure such a 
place for a crying-out is but rarely chosen in 
ould Ireland, at any rate. But devil a erying 
among them—they are too cunning entirely for 
that ;—all off together like a hive of bees, save 
herself.” 

‘¢ Florence ?—Miss O’Brien !” cried the half 
petrified gentleman, while his eyes glared upon 
the cool speaker. 

‘‘ Och, sorrow care—and if it should be her- 
self, pride will have a fall,” returned Larry 
very coolly. ‘ She is from faint to faint in 


' the hands of them red-coats she liked so well. 


Miserable cratur that she is! to bring shame 
on her name and her country ! But they will take 
good care of her; so hould yourself asy, Squire. 
Shall I saddle your Honour’s horse now? or do 
you take a bed with Dr Fitzmaurice ¢” 

Never had the unhappy Joyce felt as at this 
moment. The hand he had raised to knock 
down the man before him, fell as if paralyzed by 
his side; but rage, love, hate, jealousy, were 
struggling like furies in his breast, in which had 
kindled, with the maddening thirst of blood, the 
desire to do murder, upon himself, Florence, all 
mankind. 

He rushed to the now deserted ball-rvom, where 
the lights had already been nearly all extin- 
guished, as if to conceal the scene at which 
every one hinted—but upon which no one could 
or would speak, save the servants, in mysterious 
whispers. 

Major Bertie, who, when every woman fled, 
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save herself, had caught the sinking, powerless 
Florence, still humanely sustained her, while the 
bystanders remained silent or aghast. 

Though she lay like one dead, the familiar 
voice and the wild tone of her earliest friend 
penetrated her ear. She raised herself with a 
convulsive motion, and bursting from her posi- 
tion, at once precipitated herself into his arms, 
clinging to him with a frantic grasp, and exclaim- 
ing—“< You are come at last! Oh, what strange 
horror is around me!” And she stared wildly 
round on the dim-seen faces. ‘ Not one woman 
left!” And then, with a rapid change of voice and 
expression of face, she continued, more firmly, 
releasing Joyce from her first grasp, but still 
holding by his sleeve—“ I remember it all now! 
What dreadful weakness is this—for me—the 
bold—the boastful !—me, of all those women, to 
sink under such feelings !” 

‘¢ | am sick to death again !—But leave me not 
—and take me net hence. I am dying ;—but, if 
you ever loved me—oh, by the love you bear my 
father’s memory, I now entreat you—clear my 
fame.—Take me not hence—strip me naked— 
expose me to the eyes of those strungers ;—but 
let not shame nor doubt rest on the name of one 
who loved you more than she durst think of !” 

With this preternatural—this frenzied effort, 
Florence fell into convulsions, which terminated 
in the dead faint, during which she had, by the 
directions of Surgeon Harrison, been removed 
from the hot exhausted air of the ball-room. 

Squire Joyce, dreadfully agitated and bewil- 
dered, but with a crushing load off his spirits, 
would at once have carried her home, or into Dr 
Fitzmaurice’s house, which was quite at hand. 
But the Reverend Doctor, already inexpressibly 
relieved, now wiped the cold perspiration from 
his brow, and said—“ No, no; her own admirable 
sense and spirit have saved her.” And, looking 
round to the Englishmen, he added, bitterly, and in 
the genuine spirit of a partisan—‘‘ The Papist wo- 
man must not be smuggled off, to have her frailty 
concealed by her Confessur. There is guilt or 
frailty hidden somewhere. I wish to criminate 
no one—but Florence O’Brien shall have the be- 
nefit of the open ordeal she has craved.” 

“It is well the defaulter has escaped,” said 
Major Bertie—“on my honour, I never imagined 
this was she !—strongly as appearances have been 
against her, Yes! her own admirable presence 
of mind has saved her. It is by her own com- 
mand ; and she shall not leave this, save at her 
own desire, She shall have fair play, were her 
acquittal the condemnation, not of my country- 
woman alone, but of my only daughter.” 

The Irish priest bowed to the English soldier, 
as if he understood and sympathized in his hon- 
ourable feelings. 

In the meanwhile, smelling-bottles, cold water, 
and all the ordinary appliances, were in requisi- 
tion under the direction of Dr Harrison ; and 
Judith so far controlled herself as not even to sob 
or scream, while she assisted him. 

Florsnce wae acxin recovering ; the fugitive 
blood war rey ips and colouring her 
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The closed eye-lids faintly trembled.— 
How beautiful she looked even now to the silent, 


bosom. 


respectful gazers! The surgeon motioned them 
farther back, for now she half-opened her eyes ; 
but again remembered all that had passed, and 
shivered through every articulation of her frame, 
as she clasped the wrist of Mr Joyce, as if to hold 
him near her. 

« Compose yourself, my dear madam,” whis- 
pered the surgeon soothingly ;—“ only friends are 
near you, and you will soon be quite well, if you 
remain still,” Andhe felt her gradually steadying 
pulse. 

“1 am now tolerably composed, Pr Harrison ; 
but never shall | forgive this cowardhy ebbing 
woman’s bloud of mine, for so betraying me— 
this woman’s weakness—shewn by me—only by 
me !—Every other lady to brave it out; and | 
alone to sink—and all to leave me !’""—— 

“ Dearest Florence, my child, compose your- 
self,” whispered the priest, alarmed by ler 
wandering, wild look, ‘‘ Every gentleman here 
does homage to your purity—believes you per- 
fectly innocent.” 

The word, meant for consolation, grated on 
the ear of Florence. ‘“ Believes me innocent !” 
she exclaimed, now fairly starting upon her feet, 
and pushing aside the surgeon. ‘ Every one 
shall know—be convinced.” 

And, before the words were well uttered, she 
had stripped away her female drapery, and 
stood, for one moment, in the snowy purity of 
that homespun linen of which her nurse had 
boasted some six hours before. She stood the 
proud, yet blushing, shrinking Statue of Maidenly 
Modesty ; her arms crossed, as if to conceal her 
glowing bosom, her face bent on her arms. A 
sympathetic burst of feeling, low but rapturous, 
apprised Florence, absent and wrapped up as she 
was, that the spectators were more numerous than 
she had reckoned upon—f, indeed, she had thought 
of them at all ; and, drawing back, she clutched 
at her nurse’s cloak, in which she was instantly 
shrouded. The priest pointed the English 
parties, not immediately interested, to retire. 
One of them had caught the impulsive warmth 
of Irish feeling. Major Bertie, her kind, sensi- 
ble friend, kissed her hand with suffused eyes. 

“ Noble girl!” was his speech—‘“ I can now, 
Florence, better comprehend the high strain of 
woman's courage. A_ feebler-minded, though 
not less amiable girl, would have sunk beneath 
a trial like this, and might have borne the 
unmerited stigma of dishonour until the grave 
covered her shame and sorrow.” 

“ God shield me and mine from such trial» of 
courage !” murmured the subdued Florence, now 
first melting into tears. ‘“ And, now, good 
night, gentlemen !—good night, Mr Joyce; | 
cannot say how much I owe you all.” They 
begged the honour of attending her home in a 
body ; and retired, while, with the aid of the now 
clamorous Judith, she adjusted her dress. 

“ Well, sorrow go with the bits of petticoatse— 
and for them strings! Never mind them, jewel ; 
I'll make a buudie of them; and, och, darling, 
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what yourself had to go through! 
name, gave you the heart !” 

But woman's curiosity svon predominated. 
“ But is it the Dane’s niece, think you? To 
be sure, they were all, the young craturs to- 
gether, like so many white corpses, as they 

assed me. Och, the black shame for Portmul- 
fina and its gay balls! Was the like ever heard 
of in Ireland? It must be one of the foreigner 
ladies, and no Irish girl;—and to walk off on 
her own feet—the bould jade, whoever she was— 
and leave my innocent child in her stade. But 
was it a living baby, darling—or how ?” This was 
said in asage but eager whisper; and the indig- 
nant Florence angrily commanded silence upon 
the subject, then and for ever. 

“ Then, Lord forgive me, if I have offended 
you, Miss Florence, Ma'am! To be sure you are 
but a young, shy girl; very proud, as you had a 
right to be, and without experience of the world, 
yet: but Docthor Harrison will be sure to tell 
the ould misthress ; and, I warrant me, all Port- 
mullina will have a good guess, before the morn- 
ing, all about it.” 

Judith was right. Portmullina had not, for a 
series of a years, obtained so fertile and inter- 
esting a subject of private discussion for man, 
matron, and maid, as the mysterious catastrophe 
of the St Patrick’s Day ball ; and, indeed, to this 
day it remains a subject of local tradition. 

All we need tell farther on this head was, that 
the balls were suspended for several years. 

Next day was a busy one inthe town. Every 
young lady was early abroad, save Florence. 
There was no need that she should appear in her 
own vindication. Her bold, or her hervic con. 
duct on the previous night was already generally 
known ; and, by the generous English party, as 
warmly applauded. 

“« She is a brave, noble-spirited girl,” said her 
old champion, Major Bertie, who was early in 
the coffee-house. ‘ Her merely pulling off that 
woman's gearof petticoats has probably prevented 
several duels, and cleared her own honour far more 


Glory to his 
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effectually than a dozen personal combats could 
have done. For example, 1 myself must have 
fought—so would Joyce—and Florence might 
have remained a damaged woman, after all.” 

Upon the enthusiastic testimony of so many 
honourable men, English and Irish, Florence was 
accordingly unanimously acquitted of the capital 
charge: but some of the ladies still held her 
guilty of the minor offence—the immodesty—the 
indelicacy. 

This was particularly insisted upon by Mrs 
Stamp-master and her daughter, to one of whom 
suspicions strongly pointed ; and it is hard to say 
how the matter might locally have been ruled, 
save for a very striking circumstance, which 
fairly turned the current of popular opinion. 

The Dean and his lady—yes, the Dean, the 
grand, Protestant, high-born, rich English Dean 


|'—drove into the town that same day, and went 





straight to the humble dwelling of the Papist 
Mrs Rooney, to congratulate Miss O’Brien upon 
her spirited conduct, and to request the honour of 
her acquaintance for his nieces ; who, his lady 
whispered, if not so much shocked by yester- 
night’s business, should have waited upon her 
now. 

Half Portmullina was again at fault. The 
other half, the Catholic half, led by Dr Fitz- 
maurice, still shook its head mysteriously, at 
this notable stroke of policy in the Dean and his 
lady ; and fancied Nelly Stamp-master was, after 
all, unjustly suspected. 

It now, however, became a fashion for all 


_ranks and parties, to extol Miss O’Brien; and 


when, one morning, about two months afterwards, 
it was known that Squire Joyce had been suds 
denly arrested upon a charge of high treason, 
and that Dr Fitzmaurice, having pronounced the 
nuptial benediction even in presence of the 
King’s messengers, Florence had accompanied 
her husband to Dublin, and probably to a dun- 
geon, her countrymen were ready to rise in 
insurrection on their behalf. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


THE GUZZLING 


Ir has ever been the lot of literature, science, 
and philosophy, since they first boasted a dozen 
votaries, to be driven through numberless dis- 
tinct channels; some wide, some narrow, some 
with current full and clear, others so choked up 
with dirty obstructions as to turn the calm and 
pellucid stream of knowledge into the dark and 
turbulent torrent, or the sluggish and muddy 
ditch of ignorance and crime. The bed of each 
stream has, generally, in the first instance, been 
traced out by some single individual, towering in 
intellect above his fellows, who has soon found 
plenty of tributary rivulets ready to join his 
course, and (for good or for evil) to swell his 
importance, 

In ancient times, there were schools, Stoic, Epi- 
curean, Peripatetic, Socratic, Platonic, Aristote. 


SCHOOL. 


lian, and what not—all so familiar to our ears 
as to be almost household words, From their 
era to our own day, schools of all sorts have been 
so plentiful that the less I say of them the bet- 
ter, for fear I should weary my reader before 
arriving at the subject of this paper. Suffice it to 
say, that, in the present age, we also have had our 
schools of eminence: there was the Lake School, 
then there was the Byron or Corsair School, and 
more recently the Silver Fork School ; all of 
which have had such numerous disciples as to 
leave no occasion fur me to enter into explana- 
tions respecting their several characters, so often 
and ably have they been illustrated and carica- 
tured, expounded and criticised, praised and 
abused, 


But, as far as J can learn, it has remained for 
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my most unworthy pen to sketch the charming 
features of the most fascinating school of our 
times—namely, “ The Guzzling School.” 

This title, I am aware, is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and does not fully express all the interest- 
ing characteristics of doctrine and practice pecu- 
liar to the school in question; but I really am 
incapable of furnishing a better one. 
mandizing,” certainly, is a word pregnant with 
meaning ; but it struck me as being too Frenchi- 
fied and refined in its derivation, and compara- 
tively too old and accepted a dictionary term to 
suit such a novel community, besides referring 
too exclusively to solids and eatables. Then, 
« Tippling” and “ Drinking,” on the contrary, 
are confined to ideas of swallowing liquids ; and, 
moreover, are both of them too general and 


gentle in signification to be appropriate. So, let 
it be “ The Guzzling School.” 
Now, I am not about to leeture on tem- 


perance, or sermonize on sobriety ; nor am | 
enrolled a member of any Temperance Society 
within the two hemispheres; so I entreat my 
readers to bear with me, and read on. My 
present subject is restricted to guzzling, as con- 
nected with science and literature, with talent, 
with intellectuality. 

With regard to the rise of this popular sect— 
far be it from me to affirm that no individuals 
have made gods of the belly previous to this 
century—far be it from me to say that guzzling 
has not, in all times, possessed advocates amongst 
philosophers, poets, and literati ; but I do deny 
that there ever existed before our own times a 
regular school of guzzlers, indissolubly and sys- 
tematically connected with literature and philo- 
sophy. I may be reminded, by some thoughtless 
person, of the Epicureans—but every one at all 
conversant with the notions of those philosophers 
is aware that swilling and cramming their sto- 
machs was not, in fact, considered by them as 
the only summum bonum, Poets, it is confessed— 
Anacreon at the head of the ancients, Redi*® of 


the moderns, and Tom Moore of the living—have | 


written copiously of “ rosy wine” and its conco- 
mitants : but they are only insulated individuals, 
aud have not, after all, restricted themselves to 
the business of forwarding the guzzling doc- 
trines: for instance, Moore has penned quite as 
beautiful lines on Paradise and the Peri, as on 
Port Wine and the Punch Bowl. 

Alas! ’Tis but too true that the doctrines long 
continued to spread with great rapidity. Every 
periodical seemed to think it a matter of necessity 
to put a certain quantum of gastronomy into its 
monthly numbers. We have had literary Bac- 
chanalian scenes, military revels, and drunken 
sailors’ “ Yarns” without number ; some of them 
very clever; but the writers of which, though 
they have occasionally displayed great talent, 
seem to have made a well-known sentence ina 

* Dee Redi’s Dityrambo, entitled “ Bacco in Voscana :”’ 
= exceedingly clever poem, describing the qualities of 
aimost every known wine. I believe the Italian to be 


untransliteable so as to do it justice; though it is said 
Mr Stewart Rose is Inclined to try! 
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recent act of Parliament their text and the 
burthen of their song—I mean—*“ To be drunk 
on the premises.” 

Then, there was a clever and popular author, 
who, to his disgrace, not content with lauding 
the Bacchanalian orgies required by his creed, 
stepped out of his way to ridicule the late aimi- 
able and respected Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
“throw dirt on his grave,’ for having told that 
half a pint of wine at dinner was sufficient for 
health and comfort. 

At length, a crisis appeared to have arrived 
in the fortunes of the school which had reached 
their apex. Tales of fiction and other literary 
works teemed with-——what? Why, with the 
contents of tavern bills and sign-boards to spirit 
shope—that is to say, with “ made dishes of all 
sorts, and “genuine rum, wine, and brandy, 
and other spirituous liquors ;” and it 
agreed on all hands that a man must be a ninny, 
or non compos, who did not get fuddled or sur- 
feited at least once a day. The School doctrines 
could be carried no further than this; and it is 
gratifying to observe that they now shew symp- 
toms of explosion. Yes! It is now univer- 
sally acknowledged that, amongst the intelligent 
and prosperous middle classes, (whatever it 
may be in the extremes of society,) intem- 
perance is gradually becoming rarer. Heaven 
be thanked! It is not now common amongst 
gentlemen to lock the dining-rvuom door, and 
allow no guests to rise from table, until they are 
effectually prevented from so doing, by being all 
extended, snoring, or something worse, beneath 
it! It is not now common for the gentleman of 
the house to roar out vociferously—‘ No day- 
lights, and no heel-taps!”* Nor is it common 
for him to stagger into his drawing-room from 
the dinner table, at midnight, and inquire of the 
first group of ladies he meets there, “‘ whether 
he is decent?” It is net now common, when 
one of a dinner party, more moderate than the 
rest, retires to his chamber at a reasonable hour, 
for his riotous companions to adjourn to the lawn, 
with loaded fowling-pieces, to fire volleys at bis 
bedreom window, to prevent his going to sleep !+ 

No! People are beginning to discover that 
there may be such a thing as a@ flow of strong 
intelleet, without a flow of strong liquors—that 
philosophy may exist without the aid of fricasce 
or fricandeau—that the divinest touches of 
poetry and wit may flash forth unhelped by 
devilled turkey and white wine—and, to sum up 
all, that a cool clear head makes a better writer 
than a brain heated and fuddled. Had these 
homely truths been generally acknowledged and 
acted upon, instead of the absurd balderdash of 
the Guzzling School, who knows what might not 
have been ere now produced by genius and learn- 
ing? Par exemple, had poor Byron (I mention 
him in the spirit of good-will towards his me- 
mory) cultivated sobriety and temperance of 


seemed 
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* For the benefit of the young er uninitiated, this ele- 
gant phrase means “ Fill bumpers, and jdrainfoff the last 
dre, ~ 
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MADRIGAL.—JAPAN VARNISH BLACKING! 


body, and, consequently, of mind, who will say | paribus, a water drinker, and eschewer of French 


that he might not have equalled, or even out- 


' 


stripped, a Milton or a Dante? It is not impos- 


sible ; and why improbable? Let the guzzlers 


reply ! 


| cookery, shall be—( 


I could say, as merry a com- 
panion and as fast a friend, but we are now on 
a different topic)—shall be as brilliant or as 


' sound an author as any one of their tribe ; and 


Iam myself, be it known, no anchorite. In | 


my opinion, (a sage one truly, my reader will 
observe,) it was intended that all human beings 
should eat and drink, and a palate was given 
them to enjoy eating and drinking. But that 
indulgence in exquisitely seasoned dishes and 
intoxicating liquids, will make a man the better 
suthor, | teke upon myself most strenuously to 
deny. I say tu the Guzzling School, that, ceteris 


shall write as clever an article after a draught 
of cool, spring water, as any guzzler, filled with 
calipash and calipee, turbot, venison, pasty, and 
omelet, qualified with magnums of claret, and 
tumblers of brandy or usquebaugh. Here, then, 
I take my stand—challenge the whole yuzzling 
academy—down gves the gauntlet, and ** May 
Heaven defend the right !” 
M. H. R. 


MADRIGAL. 


THERE was a day—a summer day— 
Ere thou and I were parted thus, 
When not a word was cist away 
That love or fancy taught to us 5 
When, if there rose to eye or tongue 
A fond reproach—a gay conceit— 

I bound it with @ spell of song, 

And laid it, dearest, at thy feet! 


To none of all that moved around, 

The story of our love was known; 

’T was like a spot of tairy-ground, 

Where hallowed feet might walk, alone ; 
And though, amid that region fair, 

Our meeting-hours were short and few, 
The stolen charm that hovered there, 

A subtler magic round them drew. 


How fondly, all for thee, mine own! 
The fruit of lonely hours I stored ! 

For thee I sang—on thee alone 

The fountains of my soul were poured ; 
And if the legend or the lay 

Seemed welcome to thy willing ear, 

A smile, a look of thine would pay 
The only praise I wished to hear. 


Then could I sleep—while every dream 
Was thronged with visions, strange to see, 
But soft and glad, as might beseem 

A fancy seeking flowers for thee ! 


eee 


Then could I muse; or, happier yet, 
My days in busy toil employ, 

To bring thee, love, when next we met, 
A thought, a thing to give thee joy. 


But now! for whom, at close of day, 
Does that sweet voice its music shed ? 
And flows thy laugh as cleat ana gay, 
As o’er the tales that once we :ead 7 
For other friends and scenes are nigh ; 
Strange faces in thy home appear— 
New voices bid thee sing :—and I— 
And I am sadly wandering here! 


But not alone! To sense and mind, 

All lovely things thine influence wear— 
The whisper of the autumn wind— 

The charm of song—the breath of prayer: 
And when from irksome troubles free, 
Some gracious fancy bids me smile, 

I blend it with my dreams of thee, 

And deem thy spirit near, the while! 


And thus—but now no more—no more 

My heart my passing words shall move— 

In song, that once was thine, I pour 

The fulness of my only love ; 

For, though my lips no kisses greet, 

As in the days that now are gone, 

They cannot, taught by thine, forget 

Their wonted speech—but murmur on! V. 


JAPAN VARNISH BLACKING! 


‘ Don’t talk to me—I have no patience with 
her!” exclaimed Lady Adeliza Mirligo to her 
husband, who was ‘‘ smootiing the raven down” 
of one of her Ladyship’s blackest humours, as 
they sat severally reclined on the two divans of 
her boudoir in Arlington Street.—“ A girl on 
whom, for the last fifteen years, I have been 
lavishing such incessant attention—-on whom 
I have bestowed such an education—for whom I 
have made such sacrifices! A French bonne and 
an Italian governess before she could speak, in 
order that her ear might catch the true Parisian 
and Roman accent ; to say nothing of the horri- 
ble year I spent in Dresden, to afford the chil- 
dren a ge‘iuine Saxontutor! Emily is decidedly 
one of the best modern linguists in London. 
Only see how all the aftachés crowd round her at 
the Duchesse ce Dino's bails!” 

“ They tell me,” observed Sir James Mirligo, 
gravely, “ that this Mr Sevmour” 


“ And then 





7" 


her music . 


interrupted Lady | 


_ Cramer for her very notes! 


Adeliza, without ceremony. “ I gave her John 


When she was ten 
years old, I used to have down Scappa, a:tumn 
after autumn, to Mirligo Park ; and she has boen 
finished by Pixis and Moscheles ; to say nothing 
of Bordogni, Donzelli, and even Malibran, for 
singing ! Emily's music alone has cost upwards 
of eqght hundred guineas: all so inuch thrown 
into the fire, now she has made up her mind to 
marry a parson !” 

“ They tell me,” resumed the patient Sir 


_ James, “ that Mr Seymour has always been con- 
_ sidered” 





* And then her dancing!” ejaculated the half- 
distracted mother. “ [ am sure you must recol- 
lect that, when that child was not six years old, 
I came up twice a-week from Roehampton, to 
dawdle away my mornings at D’Egville’s aca- 
demy. At Brighton, I used to be driven wild 
all winter with the 
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five guineas a lesson for her, the season before | 
she came out; and, only last year, I afforded the 
same price to Taglioni out of my pinmoney. 
Pretty use it will be to Miss Emily tu be the 
best performer of the mazurka in London, when 
she is married to a parson !” 

«| was not aware of any existing interdiction 
upon the dancing of parsons’ wives,” said Sir 
James, calmly. “ Did not”—— 

«« David dance before the ark ? I suppose you 
are going to say,” cried Lady Adeliza, taking 
care, at the same time, that he should say 
nothing. ‘‘ But you know, as well as I do, that 
Mr and Mrs C ton were never invited to the 
royal balls last year ; and that when, like a goose 
as he is, he wrote te the Queen’s Chamberlain 
to ask the reason, W. A. replied, that he had her 
Majesty's command to invite gentlemen in orders 
only to assemblies. : In orders a why it sounds 
as if one were talking of one of the servants.” 

“ An extremely judicious distinction, on the 
part of the Queen,” observed Sir James. 

«“ | don’t at all agree with you,” said his wife ; 
who never did agree with him. “ C is sO 
very great a dandy, in his way, that, now Madame 
Dudenant’s héros de roman have made it the 
fashion for men to come to balls as black as if 
they were guing to a funeral, really he might 
pass muster very fairly among the rest.” 

« I do not mean, on that account,” said her 
husband. ‘“ Besides, although excluded from 
the Pavilion and St James's, one always sees 
poor C—-—ton at Almack’s, and the best places 
in town—nay, I am sure I recollect his wife 
having given a ball some seasons ago.” 

“ Very true—and even the most ‘ proper’ did 
not mind going to it, because it was C——ton’s. 
Great excuses are made forhim. People tolerate 
him in society more than they would any other 
parson ; because, you know, there is a splendid 
living in the family, of between three and four 
thousand a-year, and old C ton could not 
help putting one of his sons into the Church, to 
hold it. C ton has hired one of the finest 
places, in the same county with his Rectory, in 
order to prevent a fuss being made about resi- 
dence ; and keeps a curate, clerk, sexton, and 
bell-ringers, and all that sort of thing ; which 
does not, however, prevent his having a seat in 
the Chalk Farm box at the opera, and enjoying 
himself like people in general” 

“ Not like people in general, but like a very 
great roué in particular,” interposed Sir James. 

“ While this Mr Seymour, I find, has not the 
slightest apology to offer for his profession. He 
is not the son of a bishop, or of any man with 
church preferment to give away. His father, 
Sir Henry, has quite as much patronage in the 
army as in the parson line ; and, if he had him 
in the guards or a hussar regiment, one might 
have got him pushed on by a staff appointment ; 
and I might, perhaps, have given my consent. 
But as to seeing Emily, with all her beauty and 
accomplishments, buried alive in an odious par- 
sonage house, with a plain cook, washing. weeks, 
and half-a-dozen straight-haired brats in brown 
Holland pinafores, it is a thing | cannot think of.” 
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“My dear love, you are really making the 
worst of the case,” replied Sir James, with a 


good-sensical expression of countenance. ‘ The 
sort of parsonage you describe—the gooseberry- 
wine, family-receipt-book parsonage—is almost 
extinct. You might as well look for a curl of 
grey hair at Almack’s! Perhaps, in Wales, 
or some remote northern county, where th 
are college livings of twenty or thirty pounds »- 
year, held by reverend divines in grey worst. 
stockings, such a type of the antediluvian 
world may exist, for the advantage of individuals 
of the Juhnson and Thompson 
reverend Obadiah Higginbottom or Jonathan 
Clutterbuck. But when did you ever hear of 
an Adolphus Seymour living at his parsonaye 
with a plain cook ?”’ 

“ Not with a plain one, certainly,” said the 
lady mother, in an under tone. 

“ The first thing to be done for a young man 
in Seymour's unfortunate situation, is to procure 
him ascarf. One of your aunts (old Lady Me- 
thusaleh, or the Countess her sister) woul! 
readily appoint him her chaplain ; and one 
might get him to preach before the King at 
Brighton !” 

*“ Nonsense! Lady Methusaleh has always 
dozens of names of rising young clergymen on 
her list for chaplains ; and my aunt Mitrecourt 
has her son’s tutor to push on in the Church, I 
kuow she has pledged herself and her lord’s eight 
votes to get a bishopric for Ur Softbirch ; and it 
would be mortifying enough to her to have 
Mitrecourt’s tutor remain an archdeacon, when 
even Sir MarjoribanksOmnium, the great banker, 
has contrived to get a deanery for his.” 

“ Certainly. But a Seymour does not so much 
require that sort of distinction: what he wants 
at present is income; the lectureship of some 
fashionable chapel at the West End, where the 
elderly ladies and spinsters hold to the cambric. 
handkerchief school of preaching—a Kean-like 
intonation, and a striking figure. Under such 
circumstances, Emily might have her house in 
town ; and, after the first vexation of the an- 
nouncement of her foolish match in the new-- 
parers, no one would recollect that Mrs Adol- 
phus Seymour was a parson’s wife.” 

* Do you really think not ?” 

“ Not if she exercises a little tact in the first 
instance, by leaving her cards with yours in- 
stead of her husband’s. Every one is glad to 
have two such ornamental persons at their par- 
ties as Emily and Seymour, provided they drop 
the ‘ shop.” Nor is it every London porter who 
is 0 gauche as old Lady Lumbercourt’s, who, in 
sending the list of her Sunday conversazione com- 
pany to the newspapers, always dwindled down 
from foreign ministers and English Dukes, to a 
catalogue ending with ‘ Reverend Drs,’ or RKe- 
verend Messrs So and So,’ just like a levee list 
of St James's.” 

“ | remember how mortified my poor friend, 
the Duchess of Quizzington was, when the Duke 
insisted on putting one of their nine suns into 
the Church—poor Lord John, because he was 
the puniest—with the view of his rising tw a 
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bishopric, Yet, after all, the young man mar- | grandfather lived :—he would have been ‘ 


ried very well—some rich country baronet’s 
only daughter—and Lord and Lady John took a 
house in Berkley Square, and lived like otier — 
people, and gave very tolerable dinners. He _ 
was as particular about his carriages as Lord 
Willoughby ; and, with the Quizzington liveries, 
and his blood-horses, you never would have | 
guessed their turn-out to be parsonical. Luckily, 
the greater part of the Duke's church patronage 
lay in Ireland; so Lord John was quitté a feu 
de frais, and no one knew anything about the 
matter. No mother could have objected to his 
proposals for her daughter.” 

‘On the contrary, one might almost call Lord 
John a good match; particularly with his interest, 
and Durham or Winchester in prospeet.” 

“ Yes; in those days: but times are sadly 
altered. I recollect when one never saw a name 
attached to a congé d‘élire without the prefix of 
‘ Honourable ;’ and, during the Regency, there 
were great hopes that the tell-tale wig and apron 
would eventually be dispensed with. But no 
sooner did George IV. come to the throne, than 
all the old throne-like prejudices began to beset 
him ; and it was really wonderful how patiently 
he put up with two or three wiggy, pragmatical- 
looking personages, night after night, atthe Pa- 
vilion ; who, had they been dressed like Chris- 
tians instead of bishops, were decidedly good- 
looking men. The Bishopof L , for instance, 
was not six-and-thirty wher he was first obliged 
to be-wig himself. Do you remember what Lady 
Ellenborough said to him when she dined at his 
house with the Prince ?”— 

“ Well, well—all that is over now. The 
bench of bishops is grown as grave as the bench 
of judges. 








have lodged in a conventicle. With the excep- 
tion of a first-rate chef de cuisine, some capital 
Burgundy, and the magnificent brocade furni- 
ture of the saloon—in spite of the £12,000 per 
annum, you were as dull there as at any ordin- 
ary parsonage. My friend. the bishop, assured 
me he went nowhere all the season, except to 
the Ancient Music; and’”—— 

“ What did he gain by so much self-denial ?”’ 
cried Lady Adeliza. “ Young Arlington of the 
Guards, and Frank Percy, and half a dozen 
other vauriens, used regularly to call,‘ The Bishop 
of ‘8 or the ‘ Archbishop of 's car- 








| 





| 





Last year, I slept a night or two at | 
Palace; and | protest I would as soon | 





riage stops the way, after the Opera and Al- | 


mack’s; and one used to hear the linkboys 
shouting it up and down King Street, amid the 
laughter and outcries of the populace.” 

* An infamous proceeding, in these times of 
popular tumult,” observed Sir James ; “ and— 


considering that Arlington’s grandfather was a_ 
bishop, end managed to leave two hundred | 


thousand pounds to his family, besides providing | 


for four sons and three sons-in-law in the 
Church—an act of positive treachery, All the 
Arlingtons of the last generation were right 
reverends, very reverends, or very venerables ;— 
and even Tom Arlington himself would have 
pever found his way iuto the Guarda, had his 





_curacies to be had, 
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japan. 
ned,’ like the rest of the family, poor fellow !” 

«“ A golden prebend might have consoled him,” 
observed her Ladyship. ‘ But, to return to this 
odious Mr Seymour ;—for I suppose we must 
have an answer ready for him, (as we shall be 
sure to meet him to-night at Lady Louisa’s 
masked ball.) If we find Emily obstinately bent 
on the match, what should you say to our getting 
Dr Golightly to take him for curate, till some- 
thing better can be done ?—And, with the allow- 
ance Sir Henry will make his son, they might 
settle at Mirligo Cottage, and be of all our 
parties in the country ; and, in the course of the 
autumn, you could ask your friend, the bishop, 
to spend a week with us before tie venison 
season is over, and give him a hint about your 
son-in-law. I am sure poor old Golightly would 
do anything to please you. I sent two Provi- 
dence pines to the rectory the other day.” 

‘‘ But I am not sure that it would please me 
to have Seymour always on my hands, said Sir 
James, “ There is nothingin him! He doesn't 
play billiards, doesn’t fish, doesn’t shoot ; he 
would be no companion for me ; and, as to hunt- 
ing, he would always be borrowing my hacks, 
and putting the head-groom out of sorts. And, 
then, though one never sees poor Surplice, he is 
a useful man as curate; keeps the village in 
capital order! No drinking, no swearing, no 
scandal, and three services every Sunday. Be- 
sides, Golightly might experience some scruple in 
dismissing him, as he has eleven children, and 
little more than his salary of one hundred a-year 
to support them.” 

*‘ How absurd! as if there were not always 
Why can’t he go some- 
where else? What can it signify to the Sur- 
plices to be living near Mirligo Park? I dy 
not see them above once a-year; and it never 
comes into my head to shew them the least 
civility |” 

“It is expensive to move so large a family ; 
and, even if one could manage to find the poor 
man another place, I doubt whether I should not 
miss him sadly in the village.” 

“Very well! I see how it is! You will do 
nothing for this odious Mr Seymour, and yet you 
expect me to give my consent to his marriage 
with my daughter. I shall not go to the ball 
to-night. I will write and refuse his proposals 
at once.” 

‘And, in that case, who knows,” ejaculated 
Sir James, aside, as her Ladyship opened her 
emblazoned blotting-book, to commence the 
threatened letter—‘‘ who knows but I may be 
compelled to pass another winter at Brighton, 
and another summer in town, by way of getting 
Emily off >—Well, my love, on second thoughts, 
I will write a line to Golightly,” he continued, 
addressing his lady. ‘It is only presenting 4 
cheque for twenty pounds, or so, to Surplice, for 
travelling expenses, and advertising for him in 
The Times for a curacy ; and, in case we can get 
Emily settled 60 near us” 

‘J suppose I must give my consent to hey 
marrying Tuk Parsox,” 
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The moon, the moon—the moon, the moon ! 
There's magic in the wandering moon. 
Oh, gloriously she saileth through 

Yon glowing concave’s rockless blue! 
Bark of the blest—proud may they be 
That stem the starry vault in thee ! 
Around them music ceaseth never— 
From heaven’s eternal harp for ever— 
Above—beneath them ;—who can tell 
The glories burning there— 

The might of that immortal spell 

That God hath wrought in air ? 

Oh, bless the moon, the moon, the moon ! 
There's magic in the moon! 


The moon, the moon—the moon, the moon! 
My wits are in the wandering moon! 
And { am happy—would not ye 

Be blithe to climb the steep with me? 
Oh, many a year hath passed, since first 
This cold world's bound my fancy burst ! 
Long ‘mid the solitudes of space 

It sought in vain a dwelling-place— 

It rested not. Long did it roam 

From radiant sphere to sphere, 

Until it found a glorious home 

In yon bright traveller. 

Oh, bless the moon, the moon, the moon ! 
There’s madness in the moon ! 
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The moon, the moon—the moon, the moon ! 
There's mildness in the wandering moon! 
It cometh round us in the hour 

When mystery and might have power ; 

It cometh o'er the human will 

When every forest leaf is still, 

And nought’s astir in earth er eky, 

Save the star-islets wandering by. 

*Tis not a calm—'tis deeper far 

Than aught of quietude— 

One thought of earth the might would mar 
Of that deep spirit mood. 

Then bless the moon, the moon, the moon! 
There's mildness in the moon! 


The moon, the moon—the moon, the moon ! 
There’s mischief in the wandering moon! 
You gaze on her—the levely thing, 

Without a sail, without a wing— 

In peerless beauty brightly driven, 

Through Ocean cave, o’er steep of heaven— 
You gaze on her by some lone river, 

And you would wish to gaze for ever ; 

But trust her not—a maiden guides 

Her path the blue deep through ; 

Her right hand holds the spell of tides ; 

Her eye—of love and sorrow. 

Then gaze not on the moon, the moon! 
There’s mischief in the moon ! G. P. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE REV. EDWARD STANLEY’S OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGION AND 


EDUCATION 


Tne author of this sensible, able, and right- 
minded pamphlet, is a minister of the Church of 
England. He is Rector of Alderley. Previous 
to the late meeting of the British Association at 
Dublin, he made an excursion into the wildest 
parts of the province of Connaught, to ascertain 


I 





the actual extent of the reported distress in | 
those districts, by the evidence of his own senses, | 


and to judge of the practical tendency of the 
Roman Catholic religion upon the people. He 
sets out by strongly disclaiming any partiality 


for the Roman Catholic faith, of which it is | 
enough to say here, that, in this age of the | 


world, and in Great Britain, it can only increase 
by the unfailing means of persecution which are 
at present so virulently employed. But, though 
anti-Catholic in religion, the only Protestant 
Ascendency that Mr Stanley is disposed to 
recognise, is the ascendency of Truth over Error, 
an ascendency fairly gained by good deeds, con- 
ciliation, and charity. The most important and 
pleasing feature of his pamphlet is the descrip- 
tion he gives of the social and happy terms in 
which he found Catholics and Protestants living 
together—wherever (in few words) the Protes- 
tant clergyman was in spirit and life a Christian. 
How different was the state of things witnessed 
by Mr Stanley in those remote places, from the 
heart. burnings, wranglings, strife, and hatred 
stirred up in other quarters by those who profess 
to be the ministers of peace ! 

“‘ Inthe course of my inquiries,” he says, “ many 
parishes came under my own immediate observa- 
tion, and reports of others reached me from wit- 
hesses on whose veracity I could entirely depend, 
wll tending to verily the same tact—-namely, that 


N IRELAND. 


where the Catholic and Protestant ministers were 
on friendly terms, (and I am confident that 
where there is a will, there is a way, without the 
slightest concession of principle on either side, ) 
parochial peace and harmony invariably prevailed ; 
where, on the other hand, they were at variance, 
as certainly were the effects of that variance 
visible amongst their respective parishioners ; and, 
further, that even where parishes were essentially 
Catholic, Protestant ministers were not of neces- 
sity either neglected or ill treated, provided they 
conducted themselves as ministers of peace.” 

Of the following anecdotes, adduced in proof 
of the above, and all with reference to Catholic 
populations, the first was related by a Protest. 
ant landlord—the second by a Catholic trades- 
man, by no means friendly to the tithe system— 
the third by a Protestant clergyman, deservedly 
eminent in his profession. 

** In the populous parish of , an incum- 
bent who materially swelled his professional in- 
come by smuggling, having built his parsonage 
on the shores of a remote bay, admirably adapted 
for carrying on illicit trade, was succeeded by a 
rector, who, by kindness and good offices, 
acquired the esteem of those around him. IIL 


health at length compelled him to absent him- 
self for about two years; at the expiration of 


which, on his return, he was met by the popula- 
tion, few, if any of them, Protestants, who took 


| the horses from his carriage, and drew him with 





acclamations into the village. During the latter 
part of this minister's life, or soon after, I am not 
positive which, a Catholic priest was appointed, 
who, in the true spirit of bigotry, Sunday after 
Sunday, denounced the Protestant religion in the 
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most abusive terms. The landlord, as I have 
said, a Protestant, resided amongst them, and 
had eminently proved himself a benefactor to 
the place. Now, mark the effect on this Catholic 
flock :—which took the lead ?—their own good 
feeling or the priestly anathema? They remon- 
strated with their pastor, and hinted, in plain 
terms, that, if he persevered in thus censuring 
the Protestants, they would absent themselves 
from chapel, orbear itin mind whentheir offerings 
became due. And, further, to this their Protest- 
ant landlord, did this same Catholie population 
actually apply, not long ago, intimating that they 
should abide by his opinion, whether they should 
pay tithes as heretofore or not; and by that 
opinion they did abide, and continue, as I under- 
stood, so to do to the present hour, although the 
resent incumbent is a non-resident. 

“ The Catholic tradesman’s stery was this: 
The place was a retired village in a desolate and 
forbidding part of the country, wherein few of 
the gentler courtesies of the civilized world 
might be expected to intrude themselves. | 
a:ked if they had a Protestant minister? Yes. 
—Does he reside? Yes.—Was he active in 
the discharge of his duties? No; he was infirm, 
but he was liked, for he had never done them 
harm. And then came the anecdote. Some 
time ago, in descending some steep stairs, when 
on a visit, he fell and sprained his ancle—his car 
was at the door—the report spread through the 
village. The people hastened to the spot, and, 
as it was dark, fearing that on his way home the 
motion of his horse over a rough cross-road 
pavement might increase his sufferings, they took 
it off, and while one party drew the carriage, 
others ran by the wheels to lift them gently over 
any inequalities in the road. 

‘The clergyman’s anecdote related to him- 
self. His house accidentally caught fire—the 
danger was imminent—the parishioners assem- 
bled, and, by unremitting exertions, finally ex- 
tinguished the flames, having first, as a precau- 
tionary measure, heaped the greater part of the 


pile on the lawn ; and yet, added my informant, 
though the whole was at their mercy, and dis- 
covery out of the question, not a single silver 
fork or spoon was missing when they were count- 
ed over on the following day.” 

Another clergyman stated that his Catholic 
parishioners have, for many years, assisted in 
planting and digging his potatoes, and reaping 
his corn. And heis on as good terms with his 
brother pastors as with their flocks; and this 
has continued during a residence of thirty-five 
years, One curious instance Mr Stanley gives 
in this clergyman’s own words :— 

“‘ Some years ago, I was called on to attend a 
parishioner, living about seven or eight miles 
off ; on my way, and near his place, I recollected 
I had no wine; but, fortunately, meeting the 
parish priest on the mountain, I told him how 








] was situated ; he at once wave me the little he | 


had to celebrate mass—thus enabling me te 


administer the sucrament to a sick |’;otestant !’ | 
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It is instructive to find that the Catholics re- 
tort our opinions of them upon ourselves ; and 
it is quite certain that grosser delusion, more un- 
christianizing lies were never propagated among 
a Catholic population, than have of late been 
sent abroad by the emissaries of the Orange 
propaganda ; and not by them alone, but by the 
regular ministers of religion, in the darker parts 
of England, and in the north of Scotland. Here 
is one proof. Hundreds might be found, 


How often do we hear it positively asserted in Eng. 
iand, that, by the entire Catholic population, Protestants 
are held in abhorrence, and their very lives in Jeopardy. 
1 doubted the fact before, but am certain now that no- 
thing can be more false. On the contrary. if left to thei: 
own unsophisticated, warm-hearted feelings, (for I am 
ready to allow that an ill-disposed, narrow-minded priest 
may infuse the worst spirit,) they are inclined to live 
upon the best terms with their Protestant neighbours. [ 
omitted no opportunity of probing them, with a view to 
get at the truth; and, in no one instance amongst the 
peasantry—and from them my information on this par- 
ticular point was most likely to be correct—did I detect 
an atom of antipathy or repugnance. My own church 
was once taxed on the score of intolerance by a poor fel- 
low, little aware of the professional character of the per- 
son to whom he made the remark. Don’t the Protest- 
ants,” said he, “ believe that the Catholics can’t be 
saved *” For the credit of our Christianity I hoped he 
was wrong, and assured him that it could not be true. 
“ But it is true,” replied he. “I know they do; for | 
lived in a Protestant family for some time, and a lady 
there was always telling that no priest or Catholic could 
ever go to heaven.” ‘The anecdote may appear trifling ; 
but there is too much reason to fear that it conveys the 
sentiments of no small portion of what is peculiarly 
called the religious world. 


The charitable Protestant lady mentioned 
above, has many brothers and sisters, even in 
words ; and, in heart and practice, she has, we 
fear, a fast-gathering host. 

The clergy of Great Britain may, at present, 
be divided into two grand classes—the endowed, 
and the unendowed, The principle of endow- 
ment——establishment—has completely fused into 
one militant body, the endowed Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians. That there was a second 


| Reformation in Scotland—a Keformation from 
furniture, together with his plate, in a confused | 


Prelacy, carried through by the epirit of the peo- 
ple, at more expense of suffering and blovdshed 
than the first from Popery—is quite forgotten. 
He would be considered a disturber of Zion who 
now whispered that the Established cler y «f 
Scotland are leagued with those of the Enclisi 
Church, to uphold in Ireland, at the point of 
the sword, the very same form of faith ind dis- 
cipline which their predecessors, and the peop'e 
of Scotland, resisted to the death, and trium- 
phantly uprooted from our soil. The warfare no 
longer lies between truth and error, between the 
kinsd m of Christ and the kingdom of sin, but 
betw: settled pay and voluntary support. We 
have orgotten how nearly of kin to Pupery we 
once held Prelacy; or that Presbyterians saw 
little to choose between the supremacy of the 
Pope and of the King; that many of the leading 
tenets of both erring churches were esteemed 
identical ; and the Liturgy, itself, but ‘an ill- 
thum! “d Tr) ase.” 


Dr Deus, tue heavy Flemish battle-horse of 
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that malignant chorus, is, in this pamphlet, 
placed in his proper rank ; and we request espe- 
cial attention to tnis point. 


Dens’ Theology consists of eight volumes, containing 
about 3200 pages, of which the objectionable passages 
alluded to at Exeter Hall occupy not quite four—that is 
to say 1-800th part of the whole work. Now, I would 
ask whether it is quite fair, quite consistent with that 
honest and impartial dealing which we have a right to 
expect from Protestant clergymen, that an order such 
as that alleged to have been signed by the Bishops in 
1808, to publish such a work, should be denounced as 
involving assent to every sentence. 

Because all the clergymen and most laymen of the 
Church of England have subscribed the proposition, that 
the Book of Homilies “ contains a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,” and ought “to be read in churches by the 
ministers, diligently and distinctly, that they may be 
understood of the people,” are we to expect that every 
such clergyman and layman should, in obedience to the 
homily against peril of idolatry believe, “ that God’s ter- 
rible wrath and indignation against nations and indivi- 
duals,” cannot possibly be avoided, without * the utter 
destruction and abolishing of all images and pictures in 
temples and churches ;”” and should therefore use his ut- 
most exertions to destroy all the painted windows and all 
the carved images which adorn every one of our Cathe- 
drals and most of our churches? Because Jewell’s apo- 
logy, republished with the consent of all the English 
bishops, and, according to the then Bishop of London, 
sipposed “ to speak the sense of the whole Chure}: in 
whose name it was written,” and used by the University 
ot Oxford as one of her text books of theology, contains 
the following sentence :—‘* Ex illo (Verbo scil. a Christo 
patefacto et ab apostolis propagato) nos solo omne genus 
veterum hereticorum, quos isti nos aiunt ab inferis revo- 
casse, condemnamus, et Arianos, Eutychianos, Marci- 
onitas, Ebionwos, Valentinianos, Carpocratianos, Tatia- 
nos, Novatianos, eosque uno verbo omnes, qui vel de Deo 
Patre, vel de Christo, vel de Spiritu sancto, vel de u//a 
alia parte religionis Christiane impie senserunt, quia ab 
Evangelio Christi coarguuntur, impios et perditos pro- 
nuntiamus, et usque ad inferorum portas detestamur ; nec 
id solum, sed etiam st forte erumpant uspiam, et sese pro- 
dant, eos legitmis et civilibus suppliciis severis et sino 
coercemus.”—Because this is the case, are we to suppose 
that all the tutors and scholars of Oxford, all the bishops, 
and the whole church of England, think it a duty to 
abhor to the gales of hel, and to restrain by legal, and, 
(Qf the word supp/iciis is used in its common sense,) capi- 
tal punishments, every Dissenter in the land? Because 
Aristotle is the proverbial text-book of moral philosophy 
atone of our Universities, and a sine gua non in the ex- 
aminations of those who aspire to the first class honours, 
are we to charge every member of the convocation with 
upholding the lawfulness of pride, and of revenge, the 
necessity and expediency of slavery, and the truth of Hea- 
tevism, as therein contained 2 And yet are all these 
'e consequences of the general principle, which 
formed the basis of the whole argument at Exeter Hall. 

If the standards of the Kirk of Scotland were 
as rigidly sifted, or as unfairly wrested, how 
should we come forth ? And well does Mr Stan- 
ley remark :— 

[tis question all may insist on asking, but more 
particularly the Catholic public, whether, granting that 
the latter are justly chargeable with intolerance, we Pro- 
testants of the Church of England are exactly the people 
to cast a stone of accusation? Dens denounces the 
heretic—_granted. Does the Church of England bind up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine? Turn we to our 
Canons, Let us hear the voice of these documents ; not, 
be it remembered, the production of an individual like 
Dens—but constitutions of the Church—“agreed upon, 
with the King’s Majesty's license, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, President of the convocation for the province of 
Canterbury, and the rest of the Bishops and Clergy of the 
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\I'Ghee, O'Sullivan, and all thuse who howl in | 
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said province’—of which it is moreover cerinted, uncer 
the King’s own hand, as head of our Chuich, that they 
have been, “with great content and comfort, read and 
considered, and agreed upon,” under a persuasion that 
they “ will be very profitable, not only to the Clergy, but 
to all the true members of it, if they be well observed." 
This royal consent, moreover, is not limited or confined 
to parts or portions, but “to all and everything in them 
contained ;” and, furthermore, they are “enjoined and 
commanded to be diligently observed, executed, and 
equally kept by all, in all points ;” and it is ordained 
that the “ Archbishops and Bishops, and all others that 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, do see and procure, so 
much as in them lieth, all and every of the same Canons, 
to be in all points duly observed ; not sparing to execute 
the penalties in them severally mentioned upon any that 
shall willingly or wilfully break or neglect to observe the 
same, as they tender the honour of God, the peace of the 
Church, the tranquillity of the kingdom, and their duties 
to their King and Sovereign.” 

Proceed we now to examine into these penalties which 
we, Church of England men, are called upon so solemnly 
and unequivocally to enforce; we, whose confessed fun- 
damental principle it is, as Protestants, that every man 
has a right to inquire and examine for himself, and form 
his creed according to the unbiassed dictates of his own 
conscience, responsible to God alone ; for unless we do 
allow this principle, we must give up Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and the whole body of the Reformers, as schismatics 
and dissenters from the then National Church of their 
respective realms. 

How stands, then, our profeased practice with regard 
to our faith? Let nine out of the twelve first Canons, 
which alone refer directly to the subject of Church com- 
munion, and fieedom of inquiry, answer the question. 
What, then, say they? They say, that every individual 
presuming to uffirm, *‘ that the form of God’s worship, 
in the Church of England, containeth anything in it that 
is repugnant to Scripture, (we, of course, considering out 
own interpretation to be the correct one,) that any of 
the thirty-nine Articles are in any part superstitious or 
erroneous, or may not with a couscience be subscribed 
unto ; that the rites or ceremonies of the said Church, 
that its government or form and manner of its congecra. 
tions, are either anti-Christian or repugnant to the word 
ot God; and, finally, that whosoever shall hereafter 
separate themselves from the communion of saints in the 
said Church, combining themselves together in a new 
brotherhood—shall be one and ali excommunicated, ipso 
facto, and not restored but by the Archbishops, after 
their repentance and public revocation of such their 
wicked errors.” 


The penalties which Church-of-England men 
are called upon to enforce by these solemn en- 
gagements, are no jesting matters. ‘They mean 
something or nothing. If anything, then is the 
Church of England a persecutor in her tenets 
as much as the Church of Rome. But both 
deny the conclusion :—and are we to credit the 
denial, when we pursue the system to its ulti- 
mate consequences at Rathcormac, and in the 
ejection of the Catholic tenantry of the Beres- 
fords, and only disbelieve when Dr Murray, 
the Catholic bishop, in solemnly addressing 
Lord Melbourne, forcibly disclaims the charge ? 
“ Blessed be God!” he exclaims, “ those deso- 
lating opinions (those of Dens) are now little 
more than the record of by-gone ignorance. 
They are yielding everywhere to that better 
and more scriptural spirit of mutual forbearance, 
which is growing up and is spreading through all 
Christian communities,” Were persecuting 
tenets still held by a clergy who may have been 
taught charity in suffering persecution, yet the 
laity of the Romish Church would revolt from 
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the munsirous doctrines imputed to them, That 
some most intolerant tenets were once held by 
the Church of Rome, need not be denied. What 
then ?—Is there a clergyman or layman, who, in 
the progress of truth and light, will uphold them 
now? Do they not, with O'Connell, with Mr 
Carew O'Dwyer, and every other calumniated 
Catholic, again and again deny those monstrous 
charges, in terms which it were uncandid and in- 
sulting to doubt? But does the Church of Eng- 
land hold no bad tenets? Are the doctrines of the 
bouk which the Bishop of London lately recom- 
mended to his clergy, one whit behind those of 
Dens? In language and in virulence what exceeds 
Gathercole’s book—the man who so lately said, 
that “all Dissenters are actuated by the devil ;” 
that “‘ the principles of dissent are the source of 
all the evil of every kind onearth: drunkenness, 
adultery, robbery, murder, and every species of 
iniquity and vice—all proceed from those infer- 
nal principles of licentiousness and libertinism, 
for which Dissenting teachers contend.” But 
what is the Church of Scotland in this man’s es- 
timation—what can it be but a strong branch of 
dissent? And this man’s pestilent book was 
lately publicly recommended by the dignitaries 
of his Church! His book becomes a text-book, a 
watch-word—he is publicly thanked for it ; and 
the ministers of other sects look on with appro- 
bation, because Mr Gathercole remains true to the 
grand scheme of Establishments, and to regular, 
fixed pay. Whence otherwise this sudden ad- 


miration among Presbyterians of the Episcepal | 


Church, as by law and bayonet established and 
maintained in Ireland, in despite of the wishes of 
seven-eighths of the Irish people7—We must now 
recommendtothe especial noticeof the envenomed 


CIATIONS, the consideration of a few of the tenets 
stil held by the church of Messrs O'Sullivan, 
M‘Ghee, and M’Crea. They may, indeed, say such 
things remain in our articles, and homilies, and 
bovks,and in the late very popular writings of Mr 
Gathercole; but we disclaim them. Why, so do the 
Catholics the obnoxious portions of Dens; but, if 
we won't believe them, why should we believe 
you ? 
credible man than Dr Murray or Mr Carew 
O'Dwyer ? 

It has been quaintly but truly said, that the 
main difference between the Church of Rome and 
that of England, is, that the one is Infallible, and 
the other Never-in-the-wrong. Let us see how 


| 





by the name of the High Chureh. Not to dwell on those 
doctrines, which, as they form the foundation of the 
Christian faith, so are they common to Protestant and 
Catholic of the present day, further than to state that a 
Roman Catholic could subscribe as safely as a Protestant 
to about two-thirds, and those the most important, of 
our thirty-nine Articles,* we may observe there are some 
of the most essential doctrines of the Romish creed, of 
which the principle is directly sanctioned in the liturgy 
and practice of the Church of England, and some others, 
which its comprehensive spirit allows its own wembers 
to entertain. First, our Articles contain nothing which 
directly and expressly contradicts the doctrine which is 
the basis of the whole claim of the Church of Rome to 
Papal Supremacy, to exclusive Apostolicity and Catholi- 
city, to the authority of her general councils, and which 
is the main support of the sacrifice of the Mass, of the 
abuses of confession, penance, and absolution—namely, 
the doctrine that there is in the Christian Church a priest- 
hood deriving their authority solely through an unin- 
terrupted series of Episcopal ordinations, up to the hands 
of the Apostles, possessing exclusively and essentially the 
right of preaching, interceding, absolving, and adminis- 
tering the sacraments, so as to be thereby separated by 
an essential religious distinction from the rest of the 
people. It is not merely that this doctrine might be 
entertained, but it actually is entertained by a numerous 
and active body of our clergy, men of unimpeachable 
character, and eminent for their talents and piety. In 
the following extracts, from a volume avowedly the 
joint production of this party, the precise resemblance 
between them and the language of Roman Catholic 
Divines, is too striking to be overlooked by the most 
unobserving. “ The real ground on which our authority 
is built, is our Apostolical descent.” ‘“ We have been 
born not of blood, ner ef the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God, and are commissioned succes- 
sively from Heaven.” ‘* The Lord Jesus Christ gave 
this Spirit to his Apostles. They, in turn, laid their 
hands on those who should succeed them, and these 
again on others; and so the sacred gift has been handed 
down to our present bishops, aud who have appointed ug 
as their assistants” “There is on earth an existing 
society, Apostolic, as founded by the Aposiles—Catholic, 


| because it spieads its branches over every place—the 
political associations forming throughout Scot. | 


Church visible, with ils Bishops, Pries's, and Deacons ;” 


land, and calling themselves Prorestant Asso | and to it is applied the tulluwing language aol This is 
the congregauun of those persons on earth, which shall 


hereafter weet in heaven. Except a man be of the 
Catholic Church he can be of nune. The Church cannot 
give to an earthly monarch, or to her temporal legisla 


| ture, the right to interfere with things spiritual, with her 


Is O'Sullivan, the ex-Papist, a more | 


ductriues, with her liturgy, &c.”" ** Whence do the laity 
derive their power over the clergy?’ “Ie separating 
themselves from our coumupion, people separate them- 
selves frum the only church in these realms, which can be 
quite sure that she has ihe Lo:d’s budy to give to the 
people.” One more sentence from the sermons of @ 
leauer of the party here alluded to, shall close these quo. 
tatiuus :—** By a priest, in a Christ.an scence, is weant an 


| appointed chanuel, by which the peculisr Gospel bless 


ings are conveyed to mankind; one who has authority 


| to apply to individuals those gifts which Christ has pro- 
mised us generally as the priests of mediation.” 


Church are expounded by one of its ministers ; | 
and we shall limit ourselves to three or four | 


points, viz.:—The Supremacy of the Church of 
England ; the doctrines it holds upon transub- 
stantialion, penance, confession, and absolution. 
It is not only with respect to the exclusive epirit of 
the Church of Rome, and the intolerance of some of its 


members, that the like blemishes on our own part should 
check our triumph. Candid inquiry will discover, in 


2on.¢ of iis aost ol jertionable docti ines, a pear approxi- 
mation to those belu even to this day, by a very consi- 
derable portion of that influential and active body, known 


| 


There is no duccrine in the Rowan Catholic Church 


; ; : ; | that has been the subject of more invective aud ridicule 
sume of the doctrines of the Always-in-the-right | ; 


than that of Tyvansubstantiatiwn. Let those who have 
been hitherto but superficial readers of ecciesiastical hit 
tory, and have taken upon trust the boisterous clamour 
of others, pause betore they join in the cry; aud examine 
how their own Chuich views the mystery in question, 
First, then, every child who learns his catechism pro- 
fesses a belief that “ tie body and b.ood of Christ are 
rerily and indeed taken aud received by the faithful ia 
the Lord's Supper.” ‘To this we attach a mere spiritual 





@ Twenty-one Articles may Le sulcribed to entirely, if we ia 
clude tue 17Us as admitting a Komas Cathole ae wel as an Alm 
nau Pio estant; ¢ ght may be rubscriicd to in part; two (vis, the 
Seth and SG) my Le eubecs Leo tc, so tar os the cated of Ue Gp 
tie taily and be ceibec) of Ce cicrgy, ate, i tbe Church of Lemme, 
ict matters Of faith, but of discipline. 
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cence ; but might not others be justified in giving them a 
more literal meaning? Whatever other interpretation 
may be, and is put upon these words, there can be no 
doubt that they might be used to express the Romish be- 
lief on the subject. Secondly, the present form of admin- 
istering the Sacrament contains nothing adverse to, and 
the original form under Edward the Sixth might be un- 
derstood as in perfect accordance with, the belief that 
Christ is really present in theelements. And, in alluding 
to these instances, and also to the alteration of the 
twenty-eighth Article under Queen Elizabeth, in favour 
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in the day of the Lord: instead whereof, until the said 
discipline may be restored again, which ts much to be 
wished” The 33d Article is equally strong upen the 








point, declaring that an excommunicated person is te 


of the Roman Catholics, it is to be observed, that either | 


the tramersot our Articies did not think conciliation acom- 
promise of principle, or that they entertained sentiments 
at least not violently hostile to the Romish belief on tiis 


point. In the first case, those who are tor ever appealing 


to the glorious example of the English Reformers, would | 


do well to imitate their true Christian and enlightened 
charity thus displayed. In the second case, they should 
beware of denouncing, with such confident vehemence, 
opinions to which their own authorities approximate so 
closely. What was the actual belief of the particular 
individuals whe framed our Liturgy, I will not pause to 
inquire; but that the majority of the Reformers in the 
i6ih century held the doctrine of Consubstantiation is a 
fact too notorious to be denied; and whatever may be 
the metaphysical distinction between this doctrine and 
that of Transubstantiation, it should be remembered, that 
the evidence of our senses, and the improbability of a 


constant interruption of the laws of nature, militate | 


equally against one and the other. But, further, the pas- 
sage from the writings of a conscientious and able clergy- 
man of the English Church, must shew that even the 
Articles and Liturgy, tor which Latimer and Ridley died, 
can comprehend Opinions as strong on the subject of the 
miraculous effects of the actual elements as any Pope or 
Couneil has ever required. ‘* Our Saviour says he will 
vive us his flesh to eat’ How is this done? We do not 
He gives it under the form of bread and wine. 
But in that real sense is the consecrated bread his body 
It is not told us, we may not inquire; we say, indeed, 
spiritual y, sacramentally, in a heaven’y way, but this 
is in order to impress on Our minds religious and not 
carnal notions Of it. 
lifeemtie cousecrated bread is the means of 

strength for soul and body. And in the same way, the Sup- 
per ot our Lord is the means of living forever. We have 
no reason tor thinking we shal live tor ever unless we 
tal it, ho more than Wwe 


know. 


reasou to think our teim- 
poral lite wall be sustained without meat and drink. We 
eat the sacred bread, and our bodies become sacred— they 
are net ours, they are Christ's; they are instinct with 
that fesh which saw not corruption.” 


have 


Surely, On Com. 
Paling these passages with the strongest eXpressions of 
Romish divines, the question will be only as to the de- 
Klee of mntiacu.ous Operation in the Eucharist, aud that 
1s Compatatively Unimportant—the principle, which is 
ali | contena for, being aumitted in beth. 

We now come to those practices and those principles 


Bread sustains us in this & mporal | 
él rnal | 


Which our Liturgy and practice apparently sanction | 


hawely, penance, and absulutiuon. With 
respect to what is called penance, namely, undergoing 
Cerlain eXplatory punishments for sims committed, boti 
the law and Book of Common Prayer, will be found to 
Pecoguise the custom. As to the law, | am not aware of 
any revocauion of its principle or practice of dispensing 
“With penance, on the payment of money. At all events, 
‘0 late as 1735, a Bishop of Chester cited his Chaucellor 


confession, 


9 the Archiepiscopal Court at York, to exh.bit an | or 
piscoy ’ “en “8 of the civil power at so monstrous an expense of 


account of monies received for such commiutations. 


he Liturgy speaks in language too explicit and unequi- 
vocal to be mistaken. Everybody knows that we have 
4 Service, which it is every Clergyman’s bounden duty to 
read, with an audible voice, once a year, or oftener if 
ryuired by his superior officers, denouncing God's anger 
and judgment against sinners; commencing thus: 
‘ Brethren, in the primitive church there was a godly 
Giscipline, that at the begining of Lent, such | ersons as 
*tood convicied Of notorious sin, were put to open penance 
emt pun sled in this wold, tat ther souls might be saved 





“ be considered as a Heathen and a Publican, until he 
be reconciled by penance.” With these authorities 
before him, I ask any conscientious clergyman, who 
annually addresses his congregation in those words, 
whether he can, with his hand on his heart, denounce 
the Catholics, for retaining at this day, a discipline, the 
restoration of which, he declares so solemnly, is much 
to be wished ;—or, if he thinks it his duty to anathema- 
tize that practice as unchristian or superstitious in another 
church, which continues it on the same ground, namely, 
the practice of the primitive church, whether he can sub- 
scribe to or use a Liturgy, where the principle is so 
clearly acknowledged. 

Lastly, with respect to confession and absolution, the 
particular errors inherent in the Romish rites, so called, 
result from that doctrine of the priesthood, which I have 
before shewn to be held by a large body within the 
establishment; but the principle of the practice is also 
sanctioned in our Liturgy no less clearly than that of 
penance ; which principle, equally in the Protestant and 
Rowish faith, is, that a declaration of God's pardon to 
sinners through the merits of Jesus Christ should be 
made, on the penitent confession of sins, Not only is 
the minister authorized to pronounce a general absolution, 
after the general confession of the congregation, but, in 
the communion service, he is to exhort the sinner ** to 
come to some discreet and learned minister of God’s word, 
and open his grief; that, by the ministry of God’s holy 
word, he may receive the benefits of abselution.”’ And, 
in a like se: vice for the visitation of the sick, the minis- 
ter’s duty is, to move the patient ‘** to a special Confession 
of his sins,” and “ if desired by the patient, he is thus to 
absolve him, in these words—* By Christ's authority, 
committed to me, J absolve thee from all thy sins,’’ &c. 
It should be further observed, that not only do these two 
last instances sanction the opinion, that confession of 
-ins to an individual, is sometimes desirable, and that to 
one so confessing, the minister of the church is bound to 
declare forgiveness in the name of God; but that the 
words, though susceptible of another interpretation, may 
be understood to include even the notion of priestly 
authority, the exercise of which, claimed alike by the 
Hoch Church party ot England, and the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has, when fully carried out into 
practical detail by the latter, been productive of such 
infinite mischief, 

So much for the Never-in-the-wrong Church. 

The Rev. Mr Stanley, in shewing the cluse 
connexion in faith and in many leading points of 
doctrine between his own Church and the Church 
of Rome, desires to inculcate charity and con. 
ciliation, Wecitehimupon the same principle— 
namely, to teach charity to those Presbyterians 
of the Established Kirk, whether clergy or laity, 
who have been smitten with a sudden and almost 
frenzied zeal to support, at all hazards, the 
obnoxious Prelatic sinecure Establishment of 
ireland, whose first-cousinship to Popery used 
to be a favourite and general opinion among 
them. 


Prelacy, rampant, and maintained by the arm 


wealth and of human suffering, would, to our 
Scottish ancestors, have appeared fully more dan- 
gerous than Popery, dormant—i.e., than when 
poor, persecuted, and merely tolerated by the law. 
To all Protestant Dissenters this appears so still, 
W hence, then, the sudden zeal of the Established 
Presbyterian clergy for their Established Episco- 
palian brethren in Ireland? ‘These a 

admit of but one humiliating construction. 


The 
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119 FREEDOM! 


her-cstery makers of the silver shrines are 
alarmed for their monopoly, and “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians'” But, if the persons forming 
those politico-religious associations be sincere in 
their alarm that Popery will increase unless it be 
kept down; and if they are, in reality, as much 
afraid for the spread of certain doctrines as of 
the loss of the grand principle of establishment 
ani endowment—do they act a wise part in 





forcing the immense body of Dissenters into 
intimate union with the Catholics, for mutual 
protection against ecclesiastical tyranny—for 
protection against tithes, church-rates, and the 
annuity-tax? This is the virtual effect of 
such confederations as are now springing up. 
They form the most active agent in amalgamat- 
ing all classes of Dissenters with the Roman 
Catholics, Is it this our clergy desire ? 





FREEDOM! 


Sprk1tT—or soul—or sense ! 
Or by whatever mystic name 
Men call that blood-telt influence, 
Whose deep, divine omnipotence, 
The Anarchs of six thousand years, 

With all the power of steel and flame— 
With ali their dungeons, racks, and fears, 
That filled the worid with blood and tears— 

Could trample, but not tame! 
In all the fervour of unheeding joy, 
I loved thee when a thoughtless boy ; 
For then, ay. even then, 

I learned to feel, trom ancient song, 

Hate of that universal wrong 
That long had tortured men! 


Spirit! I saw thee first, 
‘High on the everlasting hills, 
Where vengeance on the Titan burst, 

Who dared to pity human ills. 

That Evil Power, whose working fills 
With war and blood, and guilt and strife, 
The measure of all mortal life— 

The tyranny of pain— 

Could bend not his unconquered will, 
Who bore, unmoved, the burning chill, 
The eagle, and the chain ;— 
For, spirit! thon wert there, 
Teo mock the Argicide, and shew 
How fixed resolve can vanquish wo, 
And triumph o'er despair ! 
Spirit! I heard acry, 
L.ike birds of Strymon on their route, 
That filled the blue folds of the sky, 

And called Cithaeron’s echoes out: 

There rose one universal shout 
From twice five hundred thousand Medes, 
“ Athenw falls, and Freedom bleeds !" 

But, Spirit! where wert thou ? 

I saw thee, casqued like Pallas, stand 

Before that mute and mighty band, 

Who stood to shield their Attic land, 

Sublime in soul and brow. 

One charge '—there was but one— 
Aud I beiela ti yt ghetnis y spear 
Hang madly on the Median tear, 

That fled from Marathon. 


Once more I saw thee stand, 
In glory, on great Jura’s steep— 
When Uri armed her pastor-band, 
And Underwalden woke from sleep— 
When ‘Tell, the Spartan, foith did leap, 
That noblest Avatar of thee! 
Lest tyrants should pollute their mountains, 
Or dare defile their sacred fountains, 
Their homes, and hamlets free. 
But, oh! where wert thou then— 
in other, searce less glorious, days— 
When Triumph flashed a few faint rays 
On Warsaw's wall of men? 
Sad tale! oh, would it were unspoken ! 
Ere Poland closed her eyes in death, 
She called thee with her latest breath 
For thee, her heart was broken! 








Spirit! a fearful curse— 
Like leprosy’s most dismal blight— 
Long marred this glorious universe, 
And veiled from human hearts thy light— 
The darkness of eternal night 
Smothered the world; and Murder stood 
On the fresh graves, where slept the few - 
Who drew for thee—nor vainly drew— ‘= 
That tyrants may no more renew E 
Their vintaye-time of blood ! 
Love's eldest born—divinest Truth !— 
They poisoned in her angel-youth ; 
Immortal Thought they crucified ; 
And warbling Hope, and Faith, and Joy, 
And all the tyrants could destroy, 
Beneath them, pined and died! 





But murmurs soon went forth, 
l.ike struggling thunder-sobs, for thee, 
That woke the Tiger of the North, 
And scared the Anarch from his glee. 
‘* God's impress—Mankind must be free,” 
Like universal light, hath spread 
O’er the young world ; and trampled men, 
Now disenchanted, stand again— 
Their foe, Despair. is dead. 
No more shall they, with gasping breath 
And eaten frame, reel on to death— 
The death that ends the slave; 
Or commune with the loathsome toad— 
The dungeon, for a life’s abode— 
The dungeon, for a grave! 


O’er the regenerate world, 

Truth rises like the Morning Star ; 

Opinion from his throne is hurled, Ep 
And men with their old customs war. . 4 
Thought—mighty Thought—lifts up, afar, ' 

His strong voice, like the sounding sea— 
And men, with chains too long accurst, 
Raise their free foreheads from the dust, 
Once more to welcome thee ! 
Now, Science lifts his kindling beacon ; 
Errors, to their base, are shaken; 
Krowleige filis the slanting winds ; 
And Hope—whose voice before was mute— ; 
Now wakes her sweet and soothing lute, @ 
To hallow human minds! 


Then, come, great Freedom, come ! 
On the far hills thy standard rear ; 
Old, grey-haired Tyranny is dumb, 
And, shivering, sits with pale-eyed Fear. 
The reign of heavenly Love is near, 
Guilt grows more dim—his dappled flood 
Ebbs from the world—and Virtue’s chain 
All mankind soon shall bind again, 
In one vast brotherhood L— 
Like sunrise on the Orient mountains, 
A light from Wisdom’s emerald fountains 
The world has passed along ; 
And men, re-born, awake with wonder, 
Renewed in strength, to rend asunder, 


The cause of reasoned wrong! o. 
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LETTERS, RECOLLECTIONS, :AND CONVERSATIONS OF 
COLERIDGE.* 


Co.erincE, when his friend Lamb at one time 
announced an intention of writing a tale, of which 
the hero should be a man who had lived in past 
time, declared that he also would write a tale, 
taking for his hero a man who lived not in time 
at all, past, present, or future, but beside, or 
collaterally. He must certainly have intended to 
compose the memoirs of himself and his doppel- 
ganger. Like many other projects proceeding 
from the same pregnant brain, this purpose, if 
ever seriously entertained, was never accom- 
plished ; and the world must be content with 
such fragments of psychological history as are 
to be found scattered among his writings, or in 
his letters, or that live in the recollections of his 
friends and disciples. The volumes before us, 





collected by a gentleman who must have been | 
highly valued and most affectionately regarded | 


by Coleridge, are by far the most important con- 
tribution yet obtained towards a complete memoir 
of the philosopher and poet, whether as a man of 
day-light realities, or as one— 

‘* Now in glimmer and now in gloom”— 
“ living beside or collaterally.” 

The affectionate, and earnest, and almost pa- 
ternal letters of Coleridge, introduce the author 
of the work to his readers in the most favour- 
able light. In these letters, and the remem. 
bered conversations, we have fuller revealings of 
the inner man, greater depth of discovery into 
that vast and labyrinthine mind—itself a more 
curious subject of speculation than even the 
richest of the products it has yielded—than in 
any previous publication. 

When the confessions and letters of great men 
shall be written with single-mindedness, and in 
the spirit of unreserved and searching truth, 
then may the fictionists and dramatists tremble 
for their supremacy in interesting mankind. 
This period, if it shall ever arrive, must be of 
very distant date. But even in the present im- 
perfect state of Individual History, the very 
perfection of its imperfection renders it the most 
attractive of all reading. ‘There are few persons 
who would not give up “ Rasselas,” “The Idler,” 

‘The Rambler,” and all put together, for the 
MAN himself, preserved for us in the pages of 
Boswell, or in the “ Life of Savage”—Johnson’s 
own life, by reflection. Many of the lovers of 
poetry would willingly exchange “ Don Juan,” 
aad ** Childe Harold,” for that destroyed, wicked 
autobiography of Byron, in which so much of his 
pestilent life and perverted mind must have been 
revealed; or even—far mightier sacrifice !— 
part with ‘* Macbeth” or “ Othello,” could they, 
by the surrender, learn but half as much of the 
life, manners, opinions, affections, and passions 
of the real, work-a-day Shakspeare, as we may 
gather of those of Coleridge from the work be- 


* Moxon. 2 vols. Pp. 474. 
VOL. 110. XXVI. 








| cesses of his mind, hold himself blameless. 





fore us. A revelation of the mental conflict sus- 
tained by Sir Walter Scott in his latter un- 
happy years, before health and intellect were 
prostrated and overwhelmed—such a record we 
mean as only he himself had the power of giving— 
would far exceed in thrilling interest anything he 
has ever invented of a good, though an imperfect 
man’s struggles against adverse fortune. This 
must hold of every eminent man, whether in 
public life or in letters, who carries a human 
heart in his bosom, and who, involved in the 
whirlpools of passion and of evil circumstances, 
is called upon to strive and to suffer. Of the 
actual sufferings of Coleridge, we see a good 
deal in these volumes ; and the internal strife 
is strongly indicated. His life was far, indeed, 
from being happy. He is apt to divide the blame 
with others, and to place it upon untoward 
events over which he had no control ; but it is 
clear that he could not, at all times, in the re- 
The 
bitter root of all his calamities, was the want of 
a profession ; the want of some steady means of 
procuring bread, and thus insuring independence 
and family peace. Of this he was himself quite 
aware; and no one has more frequently or 
solemnly warned other literary adventurers, who 
are men of genius, against the rock on which 
he was wrecked. A man with greater animal 
energy and activity, might have retrieved this 
original misfortune ; but this species of activity 
was not given to Coleridge. He seems to have 
lived under the influence of a spiritual narcotic, 
as well as the benumbing spells of material 
opium; and both were attended by vehement 
reaction, and intervals of mental torture incon- 
ceivable by ordinary men. In the following 
sentence, Coleridge has, we think, subtly pointed 
out one main cause of his failures, or rather 
short-comings :—‘‘ Genius must have talent as its 
complement and implement, just as, in like man- 
ner, imagination must bave fancy. In short, 
the higher intellectual powers can only act 
through a corresponding energy of the lower.” 
Coleridge was deficient in this sort of energy: 
he was a Prospero, without an Ariel to do his 
spiritings. 

Insight into the personal character of Cole- 
ridge, into his “ heart of hearts,” is the first 
thing to which we are impelled to turn in these 
volumes. It is well known that Coleridge, the 
orphan son of a clergyman, was bred in Christ's 
Hospital ; but it was his individual mind, and 
not his actual position, which enabled him to 
tell what may account for much of his literary 
success, and all his worldly failures—* As indi- 
vidual to individual, from my childhood, I do 
not remember feeling myself either superior or 
inferior to any human being, except by an act of 
my own will, in cases of real or inqaginnd mecet 
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or intellectual superiority !” 
his early youth, he says— 

And, oh! from sixteen to nineteen, what houts of Pa- 
radise had Allen and I, in escorting the Miss Evanses 
home on a Saturday, who were then ata milliner’s, whom 
we used to think, and who | believe really was, such a 
nice lady !—and we used to earry thither, of a summer 
morning, the pillage of the flower gardens within six 
miles of town, with sonnet or love rhyme wrapped round 
the nosegay. To be feminine, kind, atid genteelly (what 
I should now eall neatly) dressed—these were the only 
things to which my head, heart, or imagination had any 
polarity; and what I was then, I still am. 

Charles Lamb, in talking of him to the author 
of these recollections, once said— 

‘© You should have seen him twenty years ago,” said 
he, with éne of his sweet smiles, “ when he was with 
nie at the “Cat and Salutation” in Newgate Market. 
Those were days (or nights ;) but they were marked with 
a white stone. Such wert his extraordinary powers, that 
when it was time for him to go and be married, the land- 
lord entreated his stay, and offered him free quarters if 
he would only talk.” 

One of his youthful projects, formed in despair 
of the sovial regeneration for which his heart 
panted, is described in these words :— 

What I dared not expect from constitutions of govern- 
ment and whole nations, | hoped from religion and a 
small company of chosen individuals; and formed a plan, 
as harmless as it was extravagant, of trying the experi- 
ment of human perfectibility on the banks of the Susque- 
hannah ; where our little society, in its second genera- 
tion, was to have combined the innocence of the patri- 
archal age with the knowledge and genuine refinements 
of European culture; and where I dreamed, that, in the 
sober evening of my life, I should behold the Cottages of 
Independence in the undivided Dale of Industry— 

* And oft, soothed sadly by some dirgeful wind, 
Muse on the sore ills L had left behind.” 
Strange fancies! and as vain as strange! 

It is no secret that Coleridge was unhappily 
married—perhaps it might be more correct to 
say, that he was placed in circumstances hostile 
to domestic comfort, To the author of this book, 
in whom he reposed great confidence, he has 
often spoken very freely. At one time we find 
him saying, “ I could have been happy with a 
servant girl who sincerely loved me.” His con- 
tinual complaint is failure of sympathy, the one 
absorbing want of his nature. He says— 

I sometimes compare my own life with that of Steele, 
(yet, oh ! how unlike!) led to this from having myself also 
tor a brief time borne arms, and written ‘ private’ after 
my name, or rather another name; for being at a loss 
when suddenly asked my name, I answered Cumberback : 
and verily my habits were so little equestrian, that my 
horse, Ttontt nét, was of that opinion. Of Steele, also, 
it might, in one séhsé at least, have been said— 

“ Lingering he raised his latch at eve, 
Though tired in heart and limb! 
He loved no other place, and yet 
Home was no home to him.” 
Oh ! the sorrow, the bitterness of that grief which springs 
from love not participated, or not returned in the spirit 
in which it is bestowed! Fearful and enduring is that 
canker-worm of the soul, that 
“ Grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear 
stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief ; 
Which finds no nattiral outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 

I sometimes think I shall write a book on the duties of 
women, more especially to their husbands. If such a book 
were well trritten, 1 cannot doubt but that its reenlts 
Would be most salutary. I am inclined to think that 
both men and Women err in their conduct and demeanour 
towards each other, quite as much from ignorance and 
unconsciousness of what is displeasing, as from selfish- 
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ness or disregard. But to the execution of such a work 
or rather such works, (for A New Duty of Man is quite 
as much required, and this must be written by an affec- 
tionate and right-minded woman,) the present sickly 
delicaty, the over-delicacy, (and therefore essential indeli- 
cacy.) of the present taste would be opposed. 

In pursuing his history, the following letter 
will be read with feelings of deep pain and in- 
terest. It refers to one near and dear to him ; 
the inheritor of much of his intellectual strength, 
and at this period a participator in his lamentable 
habit of using opium. 

31st July 1820. 

My VERY DEAR FriEND,—Before I opened your let- 
ter, or rather befure I gave it to my best sister, and, under 
God, best comforter, [Mrs Gillman,] to open, a heavy, a 
very heavy affliction came upon me, with all the aggrava- 
tions of surprise, sudden as a peal of thunder froma 
cloudless sky. 

* 7 * * x 


Alas! both Mr and Mrs Gillman had spoken to him 
with all the earnestness of the fondest parents ; his cou- 
sins had warned him, and I (long ago) had written to 
him, conjuring him to reflect with what 2 poisoned dag- 
ger it would arm my enemies; yea; and the phantoms 
that, half-counterfeiting, half expounding the conscience, 
would persecute my sleep. My conscience indeed bears 
me witness, that, from the time I quitted Cambridge, no 
human being was more indifferent to the pleasures of the 
table than myself, or less needed any stimulation to my 
spirits; and that, by a mest unhappy quackery, after hav- 
ing been almost bedrid for six months with swollen 
knees and other distressing symptoms of disordered di- 
gestive functions, and through that most pernicious form 
of ignorance, médical half-knowledge, I was seduced into 
the use of narcotics, not secretly, but (such was my ig- 
norance) openly and exultingly, as one who had dis- 
covered, and was never weary of recommending, a grand 
panacea, and saw not the truth till my Jody had con- 
tracted a habit ahd a necessity; and that, even to the 
latest, my responsibility is for cowardice and defect of for. 
titude; not for the least craving after gratification or 
pleasurable sensation of any sort, but for yielding to pain, 
tersxor, and haunting bewilderment. But this I say to 
man only, who knows only what has been yielded, not 
what has been resisted ; before God I have but one voice— 
“ Mercy! merey! wo is me.” This was the sin of his 
nature, and this has been fostered by the culpable indul- 
gence, at least non-interference, on my part; while, in a 
different quarter, contempt of the self-interest he saw 
sednced him unconaciously into se/fishness. 

Pray for me, my dear friend, that | may not pass such 
another night as the last. While I am awake and retain 
my reasoning powers, the pang is gnawing, but I am, 
except for a fitful moment or two, tranquil; té ts the 
howling wilderness of sleep that I dread. 

From the use of this insidious drug, Cole- 
ridge abstained in his latter years—not wholly, 
but yet wisely. The volumes contain many 
allusions to cold-hearted relatives and ungene- 
rous, calculating friends, who cannot be mistaken, 
though their names are not printed. The 
author uses little ceremony with the near rela- 
tives of Coleridge ; those who he alleges rose to 
distinction and place only on the credit of his 
fame, and their common name, and who ne- 
glected him, and left him to the kindness of 
strangers. But one more morsel, and we shall 
have done with these Confessions. 

Ramsgate, Oct. 8th, 1822. 

My prarest Frienp,—In the course of my past life, 
[ count four griping and grasping sorrows, each of which 
seemed to have my very heart in its hands, compressing 


or wringing. The first, when the vision of a happy 
home sunk for ever, and it became impossible for me aby 


















longer even to hope for domestic happiness under the 
name of husband—when I was doomed to know 

That names but seldom meet with love, 

Atid Love wants courage without a name. 

The second commenced on the night of my arrival 
(from Grasmere) in town with Mr and Mrs Montagu, 
when all the superstructure raised by my idolatrous 
fancy during an enthusiastic and self-sacrificing friend- 
ship of fifteen years—the fifteen bright and ripe years, 
the strong summer of my life—burst likea bubble! But 
the grief did not vanish with it, nor the love which was 
the stuff and vitality of the grief, though they pined away 
up to the moment of....... *s last total transfi- 
guration into baseness; when, with £1200 a-year, and 
just at the moment that the ertraordinary bankruptcy of 
Fenner and Curtis had robbed me of every penny I had 
been so many years working for, every penny I possessed 
in the world, and involved me in a debt of £150 to boot, 
he first regretted that he was not able to pay a certain 
bill of mine tohis...... ’s wife’s brother, himself 
“never wanted money so much in his life,” &e. &e ; 
and an hour after attempted to extort from me a4 transfer 
to himself of all that I could call my own in the world— 
my books—as the condition of his paying a debt which 
in equity was as much, but in honour and gratitude was 
far more, his debt than mine! 

My third sorrow was in some sort included in the 
second ; what the former was to friendship the latter 
was to a yet more inward bond. The former spread a 
wider gloom over the world around me, the latter left a 
darkness deeper within myself; the former is more akin 
to indignation, and moody scorn at my own folly in my 
weaker moments, and to cotitemplative melancholy and 
alienation from the Past in my ordinary state; the latter 
had more of self in its character, but of a Self emptied 
—a gourd of Jonas: and is this it under which I hoped 
to have prophesied ? 

What has direct reference to literattire and 
criticism in these volumes, is less important than 
the opinions of Coleridge on the principles which 
regulate society in its most essential relations. 
From the scattered hints and dissertations on 
domestic duties, the condition of women, and 
marriage ties, a new system might be framed, 
which would not, perhaps, be promotive of matri- 
mony, however strongly it might tend to 
heighten and refine its enjoyments, Of marriage, 
he says, in a letter to a young lady— 

To both sexes, indeed, it is a state of deep and awful 
interest, and to enter into it without proportionate fore- 
thought is in both alike an act of folly and self-degrada- 
tion. But in a woman, if she have sense and sensibility 
enough to deserve the name, it is an act tantamount to 
suicide—for it is a state which, once entered into, fills the 
whole sphere of a woman’s moral and personal being, her 
enjoyments and her duties, dismissing none, adding many, 
and modifying all. Even those duties (if such there be) 
which it may seem to leave behind, it does but ¢ransfer ; 
say rather, it reimposes and reconsecrates them under yet 
dearer names, (though names more dear than those of 
daughter and sister it is not easy to imagine } at all 
events, with obligations additionally binding on her con- 
science, because undertaken by an act of her own free 
will. A woman—mark me! in using that term [ still 
have before my mind the idea of womanhood, and sup- 
pose the individual to possess its characteristic consti- 
tuents—a woman in a single state may be happy and 
may be miserable; but most happy, most miserable—these 
are epithets which, with rare exceptions, belong exclu- 
sively toa wife. The tree of faii life. and that ‘* whose 
mortal taste brings death” into the heart—these, my dear 
——, gruw in the probationary Eden of courtship alone. 
To the many of both sexes I am well aware this Eden of 
matrimony is but a kitchen-garden, a thing of profit and 
conven.ente, inan even temperature between indiffvrence 
and hiking; where the beds, bordered with thrift, reject 
all bigher attractions than the homely charms of mary- 
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the pot, or to make the pot boil ; or, if there be aught of 
richer fragrance and more delicate hues, it is put or suf. 
fered there, not for the d/ossom but fer the pod. Bui this, 
my dear ——, is neither the soil, climate, nor aspect, in 
which your “ heart’s-ease” or your “* herbs of grace” 
would bloom or burgeon. To be happy in marriage life, 
nay (unless you marry with the prospect of sinking into 
a lower state of moral feeling, and of gradually quench- 
ing in yourself all hope and all aspiration that looks 
beyond animal comforts and the outside shows of worldly 
respectability,) in order not to be miserable, you must 
have a sou/-mate as well as a house or a yoke-mate; you 
must have a husband whom, before the altar, making 
yourself at that moment distinctly conscious of the pre- 
sence of the Almighty God to whom you appeal, you can 
safely—that is, according to your confident belief, ground. 
ed on sufficient opportanities of observation—conscien- 
tionsly vow to love, honour, and respect. With what dis 
gust would you not turn from a sordid, with what horror 
would you not recoil from a contagious or infectious gar- 
ment offered to you! You would not suffer it to come near 
your skin. And would you surrender your person, would 
you blend yeur whole personality, as far as God has put 
it in your power to do so, all that you call “ I’’—soul, 
bedy, and estate—-with one, the contagion of whose prin- 
ciples, the infection or sordidness of whose habits and 
conversation you would have to guard against in behalf 
of your own soul; and the insidious influence of which oa 
the tone and spirit of your thoughts, feelings, objects, and 
unconscious tendencies and manners, would be as the 
atmosphere in which you lived ! 

Walking by Coleridge's counsels, we do not 
perceive how any yoting lady conld safely make 
up her mind to venture upon marriage ; but to 
those who have bravely encountered the thou- 
sand perils, many of his observations may come 
in as useful after-advice. That he had some 

** Stout notions on the marrying s¢ore,”’ 
is quite evident, thotigh the time wa’ fot come 


to unfold them. In one place, he remarks— 

There is no condition (evil as it may be in the eye of 
reason,) which does not include, or seem to include when 
it has become familiar, some good, some redeeming or 
reconciling qualities. 1 agree, however, that marriige is 
not ohe of these. Marriage has, as you say, no natural 
relation to love. Marriage belongs to society ; it is a so- 
cial contract. It should not merely include the condi- 
tions of esteem and friendship, it should be the ratifica- 
tion of their manifestation. Still I do not know how it 
can be replaced; tha? belongs to thé fotufe, and it isa 
question which the future only can solve. J, however, quite 
agree that we can now, better than at any former time, 
say what will not, what cannot be.” 

In another place, he quaintly or satirically 
remarks—‘“ The most happy marriage I can pic- 
ture, or imagine to myself, would be the union 
of a deaf man with a blind woman.” He, how- 
ever, like all good men and true, thought well 
of women, even to the extent that there are 
more Mirandas, Imogens, and Unas, and Des- 
demonas out of fairy land, than of their counter- 
parts of the other séx in real life, though both 
are but rare. Coleridge’s personal experience 
must have dictated the sage remarks that fol- 
low :— 

“T have shewn, in the “ Biographia Literaria,” the 
great evil of too entire domestication. My after experience 
would confirm, nay, éven extend, this, I ineline to 
think that, uniess the husband is abroad the whole day, 
and, therefore, only a partaker of his wife's ogeial passion 
that, in the choice of their associates, t be in- 
dependent. To exclude all that a woman or a mai 
might wish to exclude from hié or her 
society, might leave the rest of little valae, and lead to 
mutual discomfort. The Turkish method is good: they 
have no difference of opinion in that fine country; but, 
K 2 
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as our own habits and customs are different, we should 
seek to make arrangements in harmony with them ; and 
this, I think, may be accomplished. Why insist upon a 
married pair—paired, not matched—agreeing in the 
choice of their visiters. The less the independence of 
married people, especially that of man, is trenched apon, 
the better chance of happiness for both. Are there any 
men to whom the wife has a dislike—why should she be 
annoyed with their presence ? Are there women amongst 
his wife’s acquaintance who, to him, are ungenial—why 
force them upon the husband's distaste or dislike? I 
have known permanent aversions, and, what is the same 
thing, permanent alienations, proceed from this cause, all 
which might have been avoided by exch of the parties 
simply agreeing to see their own friends without the 
presence or intervention of the other. 


These strictures upon an amiable foible of 
married ladies, Crabbe has made the secondary 


subject of one of his tales. 

‘* Men are not more generous than women. Men de- 
sire the happiness of women apart from themselves, 
chiefly, if not only, when and where it would be an im- 
putation upon a woman's affections for her to be happy ; 
and women, on their part, seldom cordially carry their 
wish for their husband's happiness and enjoyment beyond 
the threshold. Whether it is that women have a passion 
for nursing, or from whatever cause, they invariably 
discourage all attempts to seek for health itself, beyond 
their own abode. When balloons, or those new roads 
upon which they say it will be possible to travel fifteen 
miles an hour, for a day together, shall become the com- 
mon mode of travelling, women will become more loco- 
motive—the health of all classes will be materially 
benefited. Women will then spend less time in attiring 
themselves—will invent some more simple head-gear, or 
dispense with it altogether. 

‘* Thousands of women, attached to their husbands by 
the most endearing ties, and who would deplore their 
death for months, would oppose a separation for a few 
weeks in search of health, or assent so reluctantly, and 


with so much dissatisfaction, as to deprive the remedy of 


all value—rather make itanevil. I speak of affectionate 


natures, and of the various 4ut always selfish guises of 


self will. 

The estimate which Coleridge made of his 
great literary contemporaries, cannot be gathered 
from this book, with the single exception of 
Scott. Lamb, his friend from boyhood, he 
appears to have affectionately loved at all times ; 
but we do not learn that his opinion of Lamb’s 
peculiar writings was nearly so high as that of 
the younger members of the Highgate coterie, 
and the partakers of the Attic suppers of Elia. 

To Byron, Coleridge denied invention and the 
power of individualizing. This work, like every 
recent one, throws deeper shades over the 
memory of Byron, Once, when Coleridge’s opin- 
ion of him was reported to Shelley—which 
opinion was, that his Lordship only made beliere 
when he painted himself in his poems—Shelley 
expressed his fears, his belief, that there was no 
counterfeiting ; that it was too real ; that he was 
a being incapable of true sympathy ; that he was 
selfish and sensual beyond his own portraiture. 
This must have been said in Italy at the most 
debased period of Byron’s unhappy life. 

At Lamb’s, one evening, Mrs Shelley confirmed 
her husband’s testimony, She expressed much 
admiration of the personal manners and conver- 
sation of Lord Byron ; but censured his conduct 
to Leigh Hunt as paltry and unfeeling—spoke 
very slightly of his studies or reading—thought 
him very superficial in his opinions; and said 





that he owed everything to his memory, which 
was almost supernatural. She said that he felt 
a supreme contempt for all his contemporaries, 
with the exception of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, and he ridiculed and derided even them ; 
and was altogether proud, selfish, and frequently 
puerile. 

Coleridge has qualified his admiration of Scott 
in a manner that is scarcely intelligible. But 
we must here indulge in a long extract, as this 
is the best popular criticism we find in the book. 


I occasioned you to misconceive me respecting Sir 
Walter Scott. My purpose was to bring proofs of the 
energetic or inenergetic state of the minds of men, in- 
duced by the excess and unintermitted action of stimu- 
lating events and circumstances—revolutions, battles, 
newspapers, mobs, sedition and treason trials, public 
harangues, meetings, dinners; the necessity in every 
individual of ever-increasing activity and anxiety in the 
improvement of his estate, trade, &c., in proportion to 
the decrease of the actual value of money, to the multi- 
plication of competitors, and to the almost compulsory 
expedience of expense, and prominence, even as the 
means of obtaining or retaining competence; the conse- 
quent craving after amusement as proper relaxation, as 
rest freed from the tedium of vacancy ; and, again, after 
such knowledge and such acquirements as are ready coin, 
that will pass a¢ once, unweighed and unassayed ; to the 
unexampiled facilities afforded for this end by reviews, 
magazines, &c. &c. The theatres, to which few go to see 
a play, but to see Master Betty or Mr Kean, or some one 
individual in some one part——and the single fact that our 
neighbour, Matthews, has taken more, night after night, 
than both the regular theatres conjointly, and when the 
best comedies or whole plays have been acted at each 
house, and those by excellent comedians—would have 
yielded a striking instance, and illustration of my posi- 
tion. But I chose an example in literature, as more in 
point for the subject of my particular remarks, and be- 
cause every man of genius, who is born for his age, and 
capable of acting immediately and widely on that age, 
must, of necessity, reflect the age in the first instance, 
though, as far as he is a man of genius, he will doubtless 
be himself reflected by it reciprocally. Now I selected 
Scott for the very reason that I du hold him for a 
man of very extraordinary powers; and when I say that 
I have read the far greater part of his novels twice, and 
several three times over, with undiminished pleasure and 
interest ; and that, in my reprobation of the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor” (with the exception, however, of the almost 
Shakspearian old witch-wives at the funeral) and of the 
“ Ivanhoe,” I meant to imply the grounds of my admira- 
tion of the others, and the permanent nature of the interest 
which they excite. Inaword, | am far from thinking that 
* Old Mortality” or “ Guy Mannering” would have been 
Jess admired in the age of Sterne, Fielding, and Richard- 
son, than they are in the present times; but only that 
Sterne, &c., would not have had the same immediate 
popularity in the present day as in their own less stimu- 
lated and, therefore, less languid reading world. 

Of Sir Walter Scott’s poems I cannot speak so highly, 
still less of the poetry in his poems; though even in 
these the power of presenting the most numerous figures, 
and figures with the most complex movements, and under 
rapid succession, in true picturesque unity, attests true 
and peculiar genius. You cannot imagine with how 
much pain I used, many years ago, to hear ’s 
contemptuous assertions respecting Scott. 


In another place, he observes :— 


One more remark. My criticism was confined to the 
one point of the higher degree of intellectual activity 
implied in the reading and admiration of Fielding, 
Richardson, and Sterne ;—in moral, or, if that be too 
high and inwardly a word, in manner/ly manliness of 
taste, the present age and its Lest writers have the decided 
advantages; and I sincerely trust that Walter Scott's 
readers would be as little disposed to relish the stupid 
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lechery of the courtship of Widow Wadman, as Scott 
himself would be capable of presenting it. Add, that, 
though I cannot pretend to have found in any of these 
novels a character that even approaches in genius, in 
truth of conception, or boldness and freshness of execution 
to Parson Adams, Blifil, Strap, Lieutenant Bowling, Mr 
Shandy, Uncle Toby and Trim, and Lovelace; and 
though Scott’s female characters will not, even the very 
best, bear a comparison with Miss Byron, Clementina, 
Emily. in Sir Charles Grandison ; nor the comic ones 
with Tabitha Bramble, or with Betty (in Mrs Bennet's 
«“ Beggar Girl ;”) and though, by the use of the Scotch 
dialect, by Ossianic mock-highland motley-heroic, and by 
extracts from the printed sermons, memoirs, &c., of the 
fanatic preachers, there is a good deal of false effect and 
stage trick: still the number of characters so good pro- 
duced by one man, and in so rapid a succession, must 
ever remain an illustrious phenomenon in literature, after 
all the subtractions for those borrowed from English and 
German sources, or compounded by blending two or three 
of the old drama into one—ezr. gr. the Caleb in the 
“ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

Scott’s great merit, and, at the same time, his fe/icity, 
and the true solution of the long-sustained in/erest novel 
after novel excited, lie in the nature of the subject. 

@ e -_ e e e 

Neither philosophy nor poetry ever did, nor, as long as 
they are terms of comparative excellence and contradis- 
tinction, ever can, be popular, nor honoured with the 
praise and favour of contemporaries. But, on the other 
hand, there never was a time in which either books, that 
were held for excellent as poetic or philosophic, had so 
extensive and rapid a sale, or men reputed poets and 
philosophers of a high rank were so much /ooked up to 
in society, or so munificently, almost profusely, rewarded. 
Walter Scott’s poems and novels (except only the two 
wretched abortions, ** Ivanhoe” and the “ Bride of Ravens- 
muir,” or whatever its name may be) supply both instance 
and solution of the present conditions and components of 
popularity, viz. to amuse without requiring any effort of 


thought, and without exciting any deep emotion. 
. . on 


Walter Scott’s novels are chargeable with the same 
faults as Bertram, et id omne genus, viz. that of minister- 
ing to the depraved appetite for excitement, and, though 
in a far less degree, creating sympathy for the vicious and 
infamous, solely because the fiend is daring. Not twenty 
lines of Scott’s poetry will ever reach posterity ; it has 
relation to nothing.” 

It would be superfluous to cavil at any of the 
above extraordinary assertions, Coleridge had 
a manner of talking. He was, as his friend 
Lamb says for him upon a very serious occasion, 
‘full of fun ;” by which, full of humbug must 
have been meant, if anything was meant. 
Scott’s best female characters not bear a com- 
parison with Richardson’s heroines! Coleridge 
must have known better ; and that Scott compre- 
hended, in his limitless range, Fielding, and 
Smollett, and Sterne, and Richardson, and fifty 
more ; and, greater than all, was himself besides. 

There is more discrimination and justice in 
the subjoined remarks upon Wordsworth’s poetic 
writings, though they are carried too far. He is 
speaking of the imagined moral influence of 
mountains upon their native inhabitants—the 
theory started by Rousseau, and apparently 
adopted by the chief of the Lake School. 

I will not conceal from you that this inferred depen- 
dency of the human soul on accidents of birth-place and 
abode, together with the vague, misty, rather than 
mystic, confusion of God with the world, and the accom. 
panying nature-worship, of which the asserted dependence 
forms a part, is the trait in Wordsworth’s poetic works 
that I most dislike ae unhe sithful, and denounce as con- 
fagious; w. ile reduction of the popular, 
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almost the vulgar, religion in his later publications, (the 
popping in, as Hartley says, of the old man with a beard,) 
suggests the painful suspicion of worldly pradence—at 
best a justification of masking truth (which, in fact, is a 
falsehood substituted for a truth withheld) on plea of 
expediency—carried into religion. At least, it conjures 
up to my fancy a sort of Janus head of Spinosa and Dr 
Watts, or “ I and my brother the dean.” 

The religious opinions of the group of dis- 
tinguished persons brought forward in this 
work—Coleridge himself, namely, Lamb, and 
Wordsworth—make an inconceivable jumble. 
One by one, while his conversation even verged 
upon that of the Siangi, as he termed the 
‘“‘ Religious Public,” Coleridge compromises, or 
gives up, every leading tenet of his church 
creed. Lamb was a Christian, it appears, in 
his feelings and his life, but an infidel in his 
opinions. Once Lamb wrote to Wordsworth, to 
inquire if he was really a Christian. He re- 
plied—“ When I ama good man, then am I a 
Christian.” 

Without a single exception, so far as we can 
recollect, the poets, great and small, are the 
avowed antagonists of the modern political econo- 
mists, and of the manufacturing system, as it is 
at present organized. Coieridge was no excep- 
tion to the universal law. He carried his dis- 
approbation to an almost bigoted extreme ; and 
disliked the Unitarians, because many of that sect 
are, it seems, Malthusians. ‘‘ Well,” says the 
author, “ do I recollect the very last conversation 
I had with my lamented friend. The projected 
Poor Law Bill was mentioned as an instance of 
the tyranny contemplated by the new Parlia- 
ment. He predicted that it would be carried. 
I remember that, in allusion to the system of 
coercive regulation which formed part of the 
bill, by which all relief was denied at home, he 
made the affecting remark—‘ J/¢ ix not bread 
alone, but the place where you eat it.’ Upon one 
occasion, Coleridge remarked— 

It is not uncommon for 100,000 operatives (mark this 
word, for words in this sense are things) to be out of 
employment at once in the cotton districts [this was in 
1820,] and, thrown upon parochial relief, are dependent 
upon hard-hearted taskmasters for food. The Malthusian 
doctrine would indeed afford a certain means of relief, if 
this were not a two-fold question. If, when you say to 
a man—*‘* You have no claim upon me; you have your 
allotted part to perform in the world, so have lL Ina 
state of nature, indeed, had I food, I should offer you a 
share from sympathy, from humanity; but in this ad- 
vanced and artificial state of society, I cannot afford you 
relief; you must starve. You came into the world when 
it could not sustain you.” What would be this man’s 
answer ? He would say—*“ You disclaim all connexion 
with me; I have no claims upon you? J can then have 
no duties towards you, and this pistol shall put me in pos- 
session of your wealth. You may leave a law behind you 
which shall hang me; but what man who saw assured 
starvation before him, ever feared hanging ?” 


This is exactly the language which the Irish 
Whitefeet and Terry Alts are practically speak- 
ing, and which fills English statesmen with such 
horror, especially in Parliament, or in after- 
dinner speeches. While upon this topic, we 
may cite another passage from Coleridge, for the 
benefit of Irish landlords, and of all landlords, 
though it is not in the book before us :-— 

* When shill we return to «a suund conception 
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of the right to property—-namely, as being ficial 
-~implying and demanding the performance of 
commensurate duties? Nothing but the most 
horrible perversion of humanity and moral jus- 
tice, under the specious name of political eco- 
nomy, could have blinded men to this truth as 
to the possession of land, the law of God having 
connected indissolubly the cultivation of every 
rood of earth with the maintenance and watch- 
ful labour of man. But money, stock, riches 
by credit, transferable and convertible at will, 
are under no such obligations.” 

This is his lament over the spread of the lead- 
ing Malthusian tenet, and how truly does he 
assign the cause of its favourable reception! 
Is it not most lamentable—is it not even 
marvellous—that the monstrous practical so- 
phism of Malthus should now have gotten com- 
plete possession of the leading men of the 
kingdom? Such an essential lie in morals— 
such a practical lie, in fact, as it is, too! I 
solemnly declare that I do not believe that all 
the heresies, and sects, and faetions, which the 
ignorance, and the weakness, and the wickedness 
of man have ever given birth to, were alto. 
gether so disgraceful to man, as a Christian, a 
philosopher, astatesman, as this abominable tenet. 
it should be exposed by reasoning in the form 
of ridicule—Asgill or Swift would have done 
much; but, like the Popish doctrines, it is so 
vicious a tenet, so flattering to the cruelty, the 
avarice, and selfish sordidness of some men, that 
I hardly know what to think of the result.” 

The opinions which the philosopher of High- 

gate entertained and expressed of contemporary 
public men, are not such as the world has been 
Jed to expect from what has been reported of 
the change which came over him, who, in his 
ardent youth, preached what was then ealled 
Jacobinism, and who wrote the celebrated ‘* Ode 
to Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” containing 
the line, ‘* Letters four do form his name,” viz., 
that of Pitt. Mr Coleridge has been generally 
enrolled as a politician with the Tory party, 
while, in reality, he possessed too philosophic a 
mind, and was too sincere a lover of truth and 
contemner of expedience, to be identified with 
either Whigs or Tories on any one question. 
Not even upon the Church of England Establish- 
ment is he found completely established. His 
opinion of almost every late statesman was de- 
sponding or low. This is known of Canning, 
Liverpool, and Castlereagh ; but it extended to 
Pitt, More reeently, he said—* There is a great 
general want of intellect at this time ; so much, 
that, when any convalsion occurs, it will tell 
Sataily.” He entertained a most unreasonable 
and unphilosophic dislike to Cobbett, but seems 
to have duly read his Registers. Of Cobbett’s 
letter to Lord Liverpool, he says ;— 
* One deep, most deep, impression of melancholy, did 
Cobbett's letter leave on my mind—the conviction that, 
wretch as he is, he is an overmatch in intellect for those 
in whose hands Providence, in its retributive justice, 
seems to place the destinies of our country; and who yet 
rise into respoctability, when we compare them with their 
parl amettary opponents, 
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His opinions of the statesmen past date, are 
now become of less importance; but what follows 
is of immediate interest. The currency measure 
is alluded to :— 

If what is charged against Goody Peel, or Peel the 
Candid, be true, the epithet “ genteelly vulgar” is a 
term of approval to what I should be inclined to apply 
to him. To improve his fortunes or his p by fair 
means, is not denied to Mr Peel: but to recommend a 
measure of yery doubtful, nay, dangerous policy, merely 
because it would double his own wealth, when earnestly 
exhorted by his father against its fearful consequences, 
is what I dare not believe of Peel, (and of him, you 
know, I think very meanly) even though charged with it 
openly, and, to my knowledge, never denied. The 
miserable policy of men like Peel will have its reaction 
during this generation; for them, the problem will be 
solved, that half is greater than the whole; certainly 
better for them. The danger does not appear now, nay, 
at the hour of its arrival, I do not think it will appear, 
to be from within (and I incline to believe that its mani- 
festation must be from without ;) but who can doubt 
that, if all were right at home, We, this People of ENc- 
LAND, could have anything really to fear from abroad ? 

One other moderg worthy has, of late, shewn 
so great an anxiety to be conspicuous, that it 
would be unpardonable to pass him over. We 
recollect to have formerly read with indignation 
what were then considered as virulent Tory 
calumnies against “the antiquated rouéd of St 
James’; but the truth of Coleridge, like his 
purity, is beyond questioning. 

On one accasion Godwin took me to Purley, where we 
met Sir Francis Burdett. Altogether, during the whole 
da 

e *« The feast of reason and the flow of soul” 
was without drawback. It was indeed an Attic Peast. 

I was pressed to go again. I went: but how changed ! 
No longer did I see gentlemen or scholars—I only saw 
drunkards, who to obscenity, scurrility, and malignity, 
added every species of grossness and impurity. I had 
been in the company of sceptics, of Pyrrhonists ; but never 
before had I seen wickedness exhibited so completely 
without disguise, and in all its naked deformity. 

The only emulation was, which could utter the most 
senseless, the most horrid impurities, uttered in all the 
uproarious mirth and recklessness of lost souls. I be- 
came sick ; | left the room and got into a hackuey ceach, 
which happened to be at the door. I was followed by 
Sir Francis Burdett, who earnestly entreated me to visit 
him at Wimbledon. I made no promise, nor did I ever 
go; and I now blame myself that political predilections 
should have hindered me from visiting him, as it is pos- 
sible I might have assisted, if not to reclaim, to re¢al at 
least the truant energies of one who, in spite of my dis- 
gust at the orgies in which he participated, so respectfully 
entreated me. 

Coleridge was biassed by no romantic party 
sympathies. In speaking of Mrs Hutchinson, 
the wife of Colonel Hutchinson, he calls her ‘‘ the 
most delightful of women and of regicidesses :” 
and adds—‘* No doubt the Commons had a 
right to punish the weak and perfidious King, 
(Charles I.) inasmuch as he first appealed to the 
God of battles.” Coleridge appears to have taken 
a very strong interest in the proceedings against 
Queen Caroline, that most unhappy and lament- 
able measure, which first lighted a fire through- 
out the country, which will consume until it 
por: His opinions are far from being in 

armony with those of the party who might be 
supposed to have had his good wishes, It js thus 
he alludes to the conduct of the Peers upon the 
trial :-— 
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I observed, that, in bodies of men, not accidentally col- 
lected nor promiscuously, but such as our House of 
Lords. the usual effect of terror was, first, self-justifica- 
tion as to the worgt of their past violent and unconstity- 
tional measures; and, next, a desperate belief that their 
safety would be still more endangered by giving way than 
by plunging onward ;—that, if they must fall, they would 
fall in that way in which they might take vengeance on 
the occasion of the mischief. If the proposition be either 
.., or... , and the latter blank is to be filled up by 
a Civil! War, what shall we put for the former, to make 
our duty to submit to it deniable or even doubtful? A 
legislature permitted by us to stand in the eye of the 
whole civilized world as the representative of our country, 
corruptly and ruthlessly pandering to an individyal’s 
lust and hate! Open hostility to innocence, and the sub- 
version of justice, a shameless trampling under foot of the 
laws of God and the principles of the constitution, in the 
name and against the known will of the nation! Weil ! 
if anything, it must be this! It is a decision compared 
with which the sentence of the elder Brutus were a grief 
for which an onion might supply the tears. A dreadful 
decision! But be itso! © * ® What proof, prove- 
ably independent of the calumny plot, have we of any 
want of delicacy in the Queen? What act or form of 
demeanour can be adduced on competent testimony, from 
which we are forced or entitled to infer innate coarseness, 
if not grossness * 

An anecdote of Charles Lamb, in relation to 
this “ atrocious affair,” js very characteristic of 
himself, in contrast with his earnest, deep-feeling 
friend. A company were talking of the witnes- 
ses, and especially Majocchi—* I should like to see 
them,” said Lamb ; “I shall ask them to supper,” 
Mr Talfourd observed, “ You wauld not sit dawn 
with them?” ‘Oh, yes,” returned Lamb; ‘I 
would sit with anything, but a hen or a tailor.” 


About this time, Coleridge relates— 

Met Wilkie at the dinner, who expressed his opinion 
that patronage did no good but much injury. Said also, 
that he sheuld never think painting properly estimated 
until a painter should make hic fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
thousand a-year, like 3 man at the bar;—an opinion 
which did him no seryice with Sir George Beaumont. 
—Speaking of the Queen’s trial, I said— 

“It was a most atrocious affair.” 

“IT am delighted to hear you sanction my use of that 
opinion,” said Lady Sarah Bathurst—“ indeed it was a most 
‘atrocious’ business; and ifany iniquity could withdraw 
the sun’s light, ‘hat would surely have occasioned a phy- 
sical, ag well as moral, eclipse.” A general outcry, an 
earnest entreaty on the part of Lady Sarah, put an 
end to this extraordinary scene. 

So much for the most memorable act of the 
Peers, up to their late opposition to the “ known 
will of the nation” in other matters. Coleridge 
intended to write a work upon this affair ; but he 
was dissuaded by Mr Gillman, as the promulga- 
tion of his sentiments might have offended his 
friends in high life, and have injured the pros- 
pects of his sons, 

The world is continually hearing, from certain 
quarters, of the late portenteus conjunction of 
“ Infidels, Papists, and Dissenters.”” ‘The author 
of this work one day called the attention of 
Coleridge to a passage of this kind from Southey, 
in which that gentleman declares the Church to 
be in danger from their united attack. Mark 
the observation of Coleridge :— 

He expressed his surprise at Southey’s extreme want 
of judgment. “ Any establishment which could fuse into 
a common opposition, into an opposition on common 
grounds, such heterogeneous and cor flicting materials, 
would deserve, ought lo be destroyed, | almost wish 
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that Southey had been one of the audience, fit though 
few, who attended my Lectures on Philosophy; though 
I fear that, in his present state of mind Ne would have 
perverted, rather than have profited by them.” 

With the peculiar style of talking into which 
he fell for a time, bordering on what he calls, 
that of the “ Slangi, or Religious Public,” 
Coleridge united very great liberality of opinion 
and unbounded charity. His friend Lamb, like 
the old woman with David Hume, he affirmed 
was a much better Christian than he knew. He 
said of Lamb :— 

It is curious that he should retain many usages which 
he learned or adopted in the fervour of his early religious 
feelings, now that his faith is in a state of spgpended 
animation. Believe me, who know him well, that 
Lamb, say what he will, has more of the essentials of 
Christianity than ninety-nine out of a hundred professing 
Christians. He has all that would still have been Chris- 
tian, had Christ never lived or been made manifest upon 
earth. 

‘or some of his opinions he was denounced ag 
being, (‘‘ what,” he says, “half the clergy are 
in their lives,”’) an athiest; and this to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 

This opinion will find small favour, even with 
some liberal men: — 

Disliking the whole course and conduct of Carlile, I 
yet hold with him as against hig judges and persecutors. 
I hold the assertign, that Christianity is part and parcel 
of the law -of the land, to be an absurdity. It might as 
well be gaid, Becayse there is, or might be, a law to pro- 
tect carpenters in the exercise of their trade, that architec- 
ture is part and parcel of the law. 

How I loathed the harrid speeches of the Attorney- 
Genetal and of Mr Justice Bayley, at the trial of that 
wretched man (Carlile.) 

The following good story is related of a late 
eminent judge, with the flaming Orange-tawny 
political religion of whose descendant the public 
is at present so greatly edified, 

Lard Kenyon, on the trial of a bookseller, for publish- 
ing “ Paine’s Age of Reason,” in his charge to the jury, 
enumerated many celebrated men who had been sincere 
Christians ; and, after having enforced the example of 
Lucke and Newton—both of whom were Unitarians, 
and, therefore, not Christians—proceeded :—“ Nor, gentle- 
men, is this belief confined to men of comparative seclu- 
sion ; since men, the greatest and most distinguished botn 
as philosophers and as monarchs, have enforced this belief, 
and shewn its influence by their gonduct. Above all, 
gentlemen, need | name to you the Emperay Julian, who 
was so celebrated for the prectice of every Christian 
virtue that he was called Julian the Apostle.” 

Many of our readers will recollect the anecdote, 
of the late excellent Major Cartwright, after a 
separation of years, meeting on the street, by 
chance, his old friend Mr Wilberforce, When 
mutual salutations and inquiries had passed, 
Wilberforce, alluding to their unavoidable es- 
trangement, piqusly, as was hie wont, hoped they 
might meet in a better world. “ Yes,” returned 
the benevolent veteran Reformer ; “‘but I hope we 
shall first mend this one.” Nor can our readers 
have forgotten the apostolic and enthusiastic 
Clarkson, the Quaker, who, more than any other 
man, or than all the other agents put together, 
effected the abolition of the slave trade. Of 
him, Coleridge relates :— 

1 once asked Tom Clarkson whether he ever thought 
of his probable fate in the next world: to which he re- 
pric ‘How can 1? If think only of the slaves ip Bar. 

adoes " Does Mr Wilberforce care 4 farthing fog the 
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slaves in the West Indies, or if they were all at the devil, 
so that his soul were saved ? 

As there is a worldliness or the too-much of this life, 
so there is another-wor/dliness, or rather other worldliness 
equally hateful and selfish with this worldiiness. 


Another story is told apropos to Clarkson, 
that looks curious enough, and which certainly 
merits publicity. At all events, it will give a 
few persons the pleasure of brushing the dust 
from one or more of their old Edinburgh 


Reviews. 

Clarkson (the moral steam engine, or giant with one 
idea) had recently published his book; and, being in a 
very irritable state of mind, his wife expressed great 
feara of the effect of any severe review in the then state 
of his feelings. I wrote te Jeffrey, and expressed to him 
my opinion of the cruelty of any censure being passed 
upon the work asa composition. In return, I had a very 
polite letter, expressing a wish that I should review it. I 
did so: but, when the review was published, in the place 
of some just eulogiums due to Mr Pitt—and which I 
stated were upon the best authority—(in fact, they were 
from Tom Clarkson himself)—was substituted some 
abuse and detraction. Yet Clarkson expressed himself 
gratified and satisfied with the effect of the review, and 
would not allow me to expose the transaction. Again, 
Jeffrey had said to me that it was hopeless to persuade 
men to prefer Hooker and Jeremy Taylor to Johnson 
and Gibbon. I wrote him two letters, or two sheets, 
detailing, at great length, my opinions. This he never 
acknowledged ; but, in an early number of the Review, 
he inserted the whole of my communication in an article 
of the Review, and added, at the conclusion, words to 
this effect :—‘* We have been anxious to be clear on this 
subject, as much has been said on this matter by men 
who evidently do not understand it. Such are Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, and Miss Baillie.”’ 

Coleridge, it would appear, did not like Mr 
Jeffrey, nor yet admire him. He says, quaintly 
enough, that this learned person referred taste to 
palate. 

Jeffrey, speaking of Campbell, said, “ He is one of the 
best fellows in the world. If, however, he has a fault, 
it is that he is envious, and to that degree that he wishes 
the walls may fall and crush any one who may excel 
him. He is one of my most intimate friends, and, with 
that /ittle drawback, one of the best fellows in the 
world.” 

The Scottish national character was not a 
favourite one with either Coleridge or Lamb. 
The latter hated the race with Cockney fervour. 
He claims to have invented the famous ‘ Scotch 
corner of hell—fire without brimstone.” Coleridge 
had certainly met with some unsavoury speci- 
mens of the Scots. This observation is perfectly 
just. 

We value the Scotch, without, however, liking them ; 
and we like the Irish, without, however, overvaluing 
them. Instanced Dr Stoddart as having most of the 
unamiable traits of the Scotch character without the per- 
sunally useful ones—doing dirty work fur little pay. 

We daresay, the nation will freely give up 
this doer of “dirty work for /ittle pay,” to the 
mercy of the Southrons, Had it been for large 
or even tolerably handsome pay, indeed but 
it is superfluous now to raise a question upon it. 
The amount of pay for dirty work makes all the 
difference in the world. Whatever lies between 
a penny-a-liner, and a Quarterly Reviewer, is 
included in the graduated scale. 

Coleridge, like almost every man of great 
poetical genius, and every ian that soared above 
mediocrity in any walk, and yet respected him- 
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self so far as to disdain to pay court to the self- 
elected Northern tribunes, was indignant, from 
personal causes ; and his anger at what he terms 
‘“‘ the broad pre-determined abuse of the Edin- 
burgh Review,” might have glanced back upon 
the nation. But he complains alike of both 
the leading Reviewers of those days. The heart 
may weep blood as we read the following extract 
from a very beautiful letter in which he enthu- 
siastically dwells upon his literary projects in his 
prime of manhood, and on that GREAT WoRK on 
which he still rested his hopes of paramount 
utility to mankind, and of the noblest fame. 


After some details, he goes on :— 

Of my poetic works, I would fain finish the *¢ Christa- 
bel.” Alas! for the proud time when I planned, when I had 
present to my mind, the materials, as well as the scheme, 
of the Hymns entitled Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, Water, 
Fire, and Man ; and the Epic Poem oa—what still appears 
to me the one only fit subject remaining for an epic 
poem—Jerusalem besieged and destroyed by Titus. 

And here comes, my dear friend—here comes my sorrow 
and my weakness, my grievance and my confession. 
Anxious to perform tne duties of the day arising out of 
the wants of the day—these wants, too, presenting them- 
selves in the most painful of ail forms—that otf a debt 
owing to those who will not exact it, and yet need its 
payment—and the delay, the long (not live-long but death- 
long) behind.hand of my accounts to friends,” whose 
utmost care and frugality.on the one side, and industry 
on the other, the wife’s management and the husband’s 
assiduity, are put in requisition to make both ends meet— 
I am at once forbidden to attempt, and too perplexed 
earnestly to pursue, the accomplishment of the works 
worthy of me, those I mean above enumerated—even if, 
savagely as I have been injured by one of the two in- 
fluensive Reviews, and with more effective enmity under- 
mined by the utter silence or occasional detractive com- 
pliments of the other, I had the probable chance of 
disposing of them to the booksellers, so as even to liqui- 
date my mere boarding accounts during the time expended 
in the transcription, arrangement, and proof correction. 
And yet, on the other hand, my heart and mind are for 
ever recurring tothem. Yes, my couscience forces me 
to plead guilty. I have only by fits and starts even 
prayed. I have not prevailed on myself to pray to God 
in sincerity and entireness for the fortitude that might 
enable me to resign myself to the abandonment of all my 
life’s best hopes—to say boldly to myself—“ Gifted with 
powers confessedly above mediocrity, aided by an educa- 
tion, of which, no less from almost unexampled hardships 
and suffering than from manifold and peculiar advantages, 
I have never yet found a parallel, I have devoted myself 
to a life of unintermitted reading, thinking, meditating, 
and observing. I have not only sacrificed all worldly 
prospects of wealth and advancement, but have, in my 
inmost soul, stood aloof from temporary reputation. In 
consequence of these toils and this self-dedication, I possess 
a calm and clear consciousness, that in many and most 
important departments of truth and beauty [I have out- 
strode my contemporaries, those at least of highest name ; 
that the number of my printed works bears witness that 
I have not been idle, and the seldom acknowledged, but 
strictly proveable, effects of my labours appropriated to 
the immediate welfare of my age, in the Morning Post, 
before and during the peace of Amiens, in the Courier 
afterwards, and in the series and various subjects of my 
lectures at Bristol and at the Royal and Surrey Institu- 
tions, in Fetter Lane, at Willis’s Rooms, and at the 
Crown and Anchor, (add to which the unlimited freedom 
of my communications in colloquial life,) may surely be 
allowed as evidence that I have not been useless in my 
generation. But, from circumstances, the matin portion 
of my harvest is still on the ground ; ripe indeed, and only 

* This reters to Mr and Mrs Gillman, with whom 
Coleridge was domesticated for more than twenty years, 
and who were to him what the Unwins were to Cowper. 
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waiting, a few for the sickle, but a large part only for 
the cheaving, and carting, and housing ; but from all this 
| must turn away, must let them rot as they lie, and be 
as though they never had been ; for I must go and gather 
blackberries and earth-nuts, or pick mushrooms and gild 
oak-apples for the palates and fancies of chance custom- 
ers. I must abrogate the name of philosopher and poet, 
and scribble as fast as I can, and with as little thought 
as | can, for Blackwood’s Magazine, or, as I have been 
employed for the last days, in writing MS. sermons for 
lazy clergymen, who stipulate that the composition must 
not be more than respectable, for fear they should be de- 
sired to publish the visitation sermon! This I have 
not yet had courage todo. My souls sickens and my 
heart sinks; and thus oscillating between both, I do 
neither, nvither as it ought to be done, or to any profit- 
able end. If I were to detail only the various, I might 
say capricious, interruptions that have prevented the 
finishing of this very scrawl, begun on the very day I 
received your last kind letter, you would need no other 
illustrations. 

Upon this there follows a scheme of raising, 


from a few friends—not relatives—‘ from the 
circle,” as he expresses it, “ of those who think 
respectfully, and hope highly of my powers and 
attainments—a yearly sum, for three or four 
years, adequate to my actual support, with such 
comforts and decencies of appearance as my 
health and habits have made necessary, so that 
my mind may be unanxious as far as the present 
time is concerned, and thus I should stand both 
enabled and pledged to begin some work of those 
above mentioned,” &c. &c. This scheme was 
never realized. It would be both rash and harsh 
to say that it would have been, even then, too 
late. The date of the letter is January 1821, 
when the writer was in the full vigour of his in- 
tellectual powers. In some striking verses writ- 
ten in early life, he thus affectingly laments his 
own spell-bound condition. 
To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 
Energic Reason, and a shaping mind, 


The daring ken of Truth, the patriot’s part, 
And Pity’s sigh, that breathes the gentle heart. 


Sloth jaundiced all! and from my graspless hand 
Drop Friendship’s precious pearls, like hour-glass sand. 
I weep, yet stoop not! the faint anguish flows, 

A dreamy pang in Morning’s feverish dose. 


Is this piled earth our Being’s passless mound 2 

Tell me, eld grave! is Death with poppies crowned ? 

Tired sentinel ! ’mid fitful starts I 10d, 

And fain would sleep, though pillowed on a. clod. 

It must be so long before any new manifesta- 
tions of the mind of Coleridge come to light, that 
we cannot resist lingering a little longer upon the 
portion of his remains that is already obtained in 
the “ Table Talk” lately published by his nephew, 
and the far more valuable records we find in these 
“ Letters and Recollections.” How subtle and 
well-expressed is this ! 

Few men of genius are keen ; but almost every man 
of genius is subtle. If you ask me the difference between 
keenness and subtlety, | answer that it is the difference 
between a point and anedge. To split a hair is no proof 
of subtlety ; for subtlety acts in distinguishing differences 
—in shewing that two things, apparently one, are, in fact, 
two; whereas, to split a hair is to cause a division, and 
not to ascertain differences. 

STRONG MINDS AND GREAT MINDS, 

I have known strong minds with imposing Cobbett-like 

manners; but I have never met a great mind of this sort. 


And of the former, they are at least as often wrong as 
right. The truth is, a great mind must be androgynous. 
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Great minds, Swedenborg’s for inatance, are never 
wrong, but in consequence of being in the right but 
imperfectly. 

sOcIeETY. 

That is the most excellent state of society, in which the 
patriotism of the citizen ennobles but does not merge the 
individual energy of the man. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

It is a church that cannot act as acharch toward 
five-sixths of the persons nominally and legally within 
its care. 

We recommend this opinion to the meditation 
of those who build so much upon this distin- 
guished man’s admiration of the Church of Eng- 
land. Coleridge disliked the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, because it, like that of every State church 
lavishly endowed, “ is capable of being made so 
flattering to the passions and self-delusions of 
men, that it is impossible to say how far it 
would spread among the higher orders of society, 
especially if the secular disadvantages now 
attending its profession were removed.” A 
strict Scottish Presbyterian might adopt the 
same sentiment, and apply it to the Episcopalian 
religion, which, being that of the Court and the 
aristocracy, is now so fashionable in Scotland, 
and makes so great progress among the middle 
ranks. 

CANT. 

No one has spoken so divinely of prayer as Cole- 
ridge. The necessity of prayer was not so much 
felt by him, as that this, the highest exercise of 
the powers of a rational and an immortal crea- 
ture, was a want of his nature—an instinct of 
his mind, as indispensable to his moral life as 
the play of his lungs or the circulation of his 
blood to his physical existence. But he was 
impatient, at least, in his judgment of cant. 

How much I regret (he says) that so many religious 
persons of the present day think it necessary to adopt a 
certain cant of manner and phraseology, a8 a token to 
each other. They must improve this and that text, and 
they must do so and so ina prayerful way ; and so on. 
Why not use common language’ The worst effect of 
this meek, evangelical spirit, especially with young 
women, is self-inflation and busy-bodyism. 

LIBERALITY OF THE CATHOLICS. 

The fact that Hooker and Bull, in their two palmary 
works respectively, are read in the Jesuits’ Colleges, is a 
curious instance of the power of mind over the most 
profound of all prejudices. 

The Jesuit professors have the merit of 
taking from these writers much sound theology, 
mixed with what they must consider error or 
heresy, exactly as the Cambridge or Oxford pro- 
fessors might do from the famous Dr Dens, though 
some objectionable doctrine should be found in 
three or four pages of his eight volumes. 

We cannot better employ our small remaining 
space, than by selecting a tew of the most re- 
markable anecdotes and opinions, and also of 
the most Coleridgian thoughts, contained in 
these interesting volumes, and this without any 
farther attempt at classification. 

It was a maxim with Coleridge, he saye— 

Never to admit the faults of a work of genius to those 
who were incapable of feeling and understanding the 
beauties ; not from wilful partiality, bat as well know. 


ing that, in saying truth, I should, to such critics, con. 
vey falsehood. ; 
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A CLERGYMAN. 

———— is one of thase clergymen who find it more easy 
to hide their thoughts than to suppress thinking, and 
who treat the thirty-nine articles as the whale did Jonah 
swallow bal cannot digest him. 

WOBDSWORTH, 

Of all the men I ever knew, Wordswerth has the least 
femineity in his mind. He isa man. He is a man of 
whom it might have been said—* It is good fur him to 
be alone.” 

Longmans offered me the copyright of the Lyrical 
Ballads, at the game time saying that, if [ would write a 
few more, they would publish my contributions. When 
I expressed a hope that 3000 might be circulated, Words. 
worth spurned at the idea, and said that twenty times 
that number must be sold. [ was told by Longmans 
that the greater part of the Lyrical Ballads had been sold 
to seafaring men, who, having heard of the Ancient 
Mariner, concluded that it was a naval song-book, or, 
at all events, that it had some relation to nautical 
matters. 

IRVING, 

Irving once asked Charles Lainb if he ever got in a 
word with Coleridge. “No,” said Lamb, “I never 
seck.”—Spoke with interest of Irving. Regretted that 
he should have expressed his inability to preserve his 
original simplicity, when addressing an audience of the 
highest classes. Thought this the feeling of a third or 
fourth-rate mind; that he might have been perplered 
would not have derogated from his character; but to 
allow an audience to influence him further than the 
fitness of his discourse to his hearers, was not to his 
advantage. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD. 

Certainly the highest good is te live happily, and not, 
through a life of mortification, to expect a happy death. 
Should we attain felicity in life, death will be easy, as it 
will be natural and in due season. Whereas, by the pre- 
sent system of religious teaching, men are enjoined to 
value chiefly happiness at the end of life; which, if they 
were implicitly to follow, they would, by neglecting the 
first great duty, that of innocent enjoyment during exist- 
ence, effectually preclude themselves from attaining, 


MAXIM FOR WIVES, 


Perfection can be expected on neither side; and whilst 
the defects are, both in their kind and their degree, within 
the bounds of that imperfection which is common to all 
in our present state, the best and wisest way that a wife 
can adopt, is to regard eyen faulty tritles as serious faults 
in herself, and yet to bear with the same or equivalent 
faults as trifles in her husband. If the fault is remov- 
able, well and good; if not, it is a speck in a diamond— 
set the jewel in the marriage ring with the speck down- 
most. 

FEELING. 

But I devote this brief scroll to feeling : so no more of 
disquisition, except it be to declare the entire coincidence 
of my experience with yours as to the very rare occur- 
rence of strong and deep feeling in conjunction with free 
power and vivacity in the expression of it. The most 
eminent tragedians, Garrick for instance, ave known to 
have had their emotions as much at command, and 
almost as much on the surface, as the muscles of their 
countenances ; and the French, who are all actors, are 
proverbially heartless. J» it that it ig¢.a false and fever- 
ous state for the centre ta live in the circumference ? 
The vita) warmth seldow rises to the surface in the form 
of sensible heat, without becoming hectic and inimical to 
the life within, the only source of real sensibility. 
Eloquence itseif—I speak of it as habitual and at call— 
too often is, aud is always like tw engender, a species of 
histrionism. 

MAXIM3, 

It ig good to get and good to spend; but it is not well 
or seemly to carry the spirit of thrift inte kind acts, nor 
@ profuse spirit into thrift 

Let the chosen employments of the years in hope be the 
relasations of the time present, of the yearg devecad te 
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present duties, and, among these, to the means of reaiiz. 
ing that hope: thus you will answer two great ends at 
once. 

EXTREMES. 

Highgate is in high feud with the factious stir against 
the goyernors of the chapel, one of whom I was advising 
against a reply addressed to the inhabitants, as an incon- 
sistency. ** But, Sir! we would not carry anything to 
an extreme !"" THIS IS THE DARLING WATCH-WORD 
OF WEAK MEN, when they sit down on the edges of iwo 
stools. Press them to act on fired principles, and they 
talk of extremes ; as if there were or could be any way of 
ayoiding them but by keeping close to a fixed principle, 
which is a principle only because it is the one medium 
between two extremes. 


FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Accomplishments, what are they - why truly the very 
want of the French, Italian, smattering of terms without 
relation to things or properties of any kind, and piano- 
fortery, which meets one now with Jack-o’-lantern ubi- 
quity in every first and second story in every stgeet, is 
become a presumptive accomplishment, as the Leing free 
Srom deltis negative stock. MrsC.. . had no meretri- 
cious accomplishments. Did you ever suspect, from any- 
thing I ever said, that this lay in the way of my domestic 
happiness? And she,* too, had no accomplishments, to 
whom the man in the poet sighed forth the 

* Dear majd! no prattler at a mother’s knee 

Was e’er so deeply prized as I prize thee— 

Why was I made for love, and love denied to me 2” 

BLACK AND SCARLET. 

A clergyman has even more influence with the women 
than the handsome captain. The captain will captivate 
the fancy, whilst the young parson seizes upon the ima- 
gination, and subdues it to his service. The captain is 
conscious of his adyantages, and sees the impression he 
has made long before his victim suspects the reality of any 
preference. The parson, unless he be the vain fop, for 
which, however, his education essentially unfits him, has 
often secured to himself the imagination, and, thropgh the 
imagination, the best affections of those amongst whom 
he lives, before he is serjously attached himself. 

CHRISTABEL, 

If I should finish * Christabel,” I shall certainly ex- 
tend it and give new characters, and a greater number of 
incidents. This the * reading public” require ; and this 
is the reason that Sir Walter Scott’s poems, though so 
loosely written, are pleasing, and interest us by their 
picturesg ueness. 

I laughed beartily at the continuation in Blackwood, 
which I have been told is by Maginn; it ig, in appear- 
ance, and in appearance on/y, a geod imitation. I do not 
doubt but that it gave more pleasure, and to a greater 
number, than a continuation by myself in the spirit of 
the two first cantos. 

The ** Ancient Mariner” cannot be imitated, nor the 
poem, “Love.” They may be excelled ; they are not im. 
table. 

PAID CLERGY MEN, 

I deem that the teaching the Gospel for hire ig wrong, 
because it gives the teacher an improper bias in fapour of - 
particular opinions, on a subject where it is of the last 
impoitance that the miad should be perfectly unbiassed. 
Such is my private opinion :—But I mean not to censure 
all hired teachers, many among whom I know and 
venerate as the best and wisest of men. 


MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF FLATTERY. 

Amongst these, not the least is, that it renders honour- 
able natures more slow and reluctant in expressing their 
real feelings in praise of the deserving, than, for the inte- 
rests of truth and virtue, might be desired. 

LAWS, 

It was not the barbarism of our forefathers, as is so 
complacently taken for granted, but the flux and change 
of events which unfit all laws for after-times. Bishop 
Berkley, in his imaginary travels, shews very ingeniously 


sitiliemenstemnemess= 


* This refers to au early unfortunate attachment, 
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the evil of all laws; and I have ne doubt, that the time | 


will arrive when all penal laws will be held to be barba- 
rous, and proofs of the barbarism of this and all antece- 


dent ages. 
SNEERERS, MIMICS, WIT AND GENIUS. 


Observe the fine humanity of Shakspeare in that his 
sneerers are all worthless villains. oo cunning to 
attach value to se/f-praise, and unable to obtain approval 
from those whom they are compelled to respect, they 
prepitiate their own self-love by disparaging and lower- 

others, 

e talent for mimicry seems stronger where the hu- 
man race are most degraded. The poor half-naked 
savages in New Holland were found exeellent mimics ; 
and, in civilized society, minds of the very lowest stamp 
alone satirizge by copying. ..,.--. Menof humour 
are always in some degree men of genius; wits are rarely 
so; although a man of genius may, among other gifts, 
possess wit. 

BAD LAWS, 


‘That legislation is iniquitous which sets law in conflict 
with the common and unsophisticated feelings of nature. 
if I were a clergyman in a smuggling town, I would not 
preach against smuggling. I would not be made a sort 
of clerical reyenue officer,”” Upon the same principle, he 
must have declined to preach against resisting the pay- 
ment of tithes, a tax which “ sets law in conflict with the 
common and unsophisticated feelings of nature.” 
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THE TRUE AND THE GOOD, 


There is the love of the good for the good's sake, and 
the love of the truth for the truth’s sake. I have known 


many, especially women, love the good for the good's 
sake; but very few, indeed, and scarcely ene woman, love 
the truth for the truth’s sake, To see clearly that the 
love of the good and the true is ultimately identical, is 
given only to those who love both sincerely and without 
any foreign end. 

We have, in these volumes, many anecdotes and 


puns of Lamb's concoction or recollection ; but 
travel over them in vain for anything like the 
depth and felicity of such illustrations as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ To most men experience is like the 
stern-lights of a ship, which illumine only the 
track it has passed.” 

We must draw toa close, saying mueh less of 
the author of this acceptable work, than admira- 
tion of his courage and honesty, and sympathy 
with many of his opinions and sentiments, prompt 
us to do. For his book we are thankful. It is 
not only, in the main, good in itself, but it will 
lead to other memoirs of Coleridge, and of other 
men, composed with the truth, and freedom, and 
disregard of small conventionalities, of which it 
sets so courageous an example. 
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CHAYPTER III.—THE 


M. Apotpne had none of that vivacity of 
manner which we have always been taught to 
consider so characteristic of the French. He 
was a tall, thoughtful-looking man, with large 
black eyes, that seemed to save his tongue a 
great deal of trouble; for he had the art of 
answering questions and carrying on a conver- 
sation with his looks. He had listened most 
attentively to our English companion’s story ; 
and when called upon for his quota to the 
amusement of the evening, he bowed in acquies- 
cence, and began as follows :— 

I have no difficulty in fixing on the most 
interesting adventure in my life. The difficulty 
with me is to keep my mind from dwelling on it 
for ever, But, in order to make myself intelli- 
gible to you, I must go back a little in the 
history of my life ; and you will have the kind- 
ness to imagine me a little fellow, of some twelve 
or thirteen years of age, in a very beautiful and 
very secluded village, on the banks of the 
Garonne, My parents were very far, indeed, 
from being rich ; but the land, small as it was, 
which they cultivated, was sufficient for our 
simple wants. It wag their own. My father 
had been a soldier in the early times of the 
Revolution. His conversation was about battles, 
and patriotism, and glory. The idol of his wor- 
ship was the conqueror of Italy—the surmounter 
of the Alps—the hero of the Pyramids. In all 
these achievements he had borne his share ; but, 
though the youthful general, and even the 
Consun, had his whole heart’s admiration, the 
Exprron had but a small portion of his regard, 
His national pride, to be sure, was gratified with 
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the glories and successes of the Empire; but 
these were feelings which my father took great 
pains to suppress, or, at any rate, to conceal the 
outward expression of them. When Napoleon 
put on the crown he lost a soldier. My father 
retired to his native village ; and, amid his vin- 
tages and his crops, shut his ears to the din that 
was shaking the world, News of any sort rarely 
penetrated into our valley. When they did find 
their way to our cottage, they only supplied 
themes for outward lamentation, though mingled 
also with that sort of satisfaction I have described. 
The old Bonapartist, as he called himself, in dis- 
tinction to the Napoleonists, contrasted the glo- 
rious days when a yictory hung a new wreath 
on the brow of France, with the time when the 
blood of the best and bravest of our countrymen 
was poured out merely to add new splendour t» 
the name of one individual out of thirty millions. 
But still, that one individual was the conqueror 
of Marengo—was the General Bonaparte he had 
followed over the bridge of Lodi ; and, though 
he found it impossible to praise, he would have 
considered it a sort of sacrilege to blame him. 
But all my father’s military enthysiasm was 
entirely lost upon me. I saw no greatness in a 
professional spiller of blood, My mother, though 
she was the wife of a soldier, and hovoutly 
believed that her husband was the greatest hero 
the world had ever seen, encouraged me in my 
peaceful propensities by the gentleness and 
womanliness of her nature. Though herself v 

far from possessing the high cultivation which 
is bestowed by much learning, she had a natural 
correctness of taste, which led her to an epprée 
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ciation of the beautiful, both in morals and in 
nature. To her a sunset, as it cast its last 
golden rays over the trelliced vines in our upland 
fields, was a sight that never failed to call forth 
her admiration; nor did she ever allow it to 
paes without endeavouring to awaken in me those 
sentiments ofaweand admiration which it so power- 
fully excited in herself. From my earliest youth, 
trained up almost entirely by this unpolished, and 
yet delicate minded woman, it will not surprise 
you that my character in my boyhood had little of 
that manliness which distinguishes other children 
who are brought more into contact with the world. 
My books and my pencil—for I scarcely recol- 
lect the time when I began those studies which 
are now my profession-—stood me in the stead of 
other companions. With them I was quite hap- 
py ; and, since the loneliness of my situation de- 
prived me of friends and playmates, it was for- 
tunate that I had such never-failing occupations 
wherewith to supply their place. These pursuits 
—my books, I mean, and my sketches—were 
farther encouraged by the applauses of our only 
neighbour—a lady, the widow of an officer, who 
had retired to the small farm which was next to 
ours, and lived in a style of frugal, yet elegant 
simplicity, on the very slender income she pos- 
sessed. With Madame La Roche I spent many 
hours every day. Her advice was really useful 
to me ; forshe had retained, by constant cultiva- 
tion, all those accomplishments which are too 
often suffered to depart when the first freshness 
of youth is past. Of the harp, she was perfect 
mistress, and had so great a command of the pen- 
cil, that were it not that I possess a number of 
her sketches to bear me out in my encomiums, J 
should be afraid to express my real opinion of 
their merits. Well, gentlemen, my time, as you 
will believe, passed on in these absorbing and in- 
teresting pursuits, almost unnoticed, till a change 
took place in the whole circle of my thoughts 
and feelings, when I had reached my seventeenth 
year. At this time our valley was surprised by 
the sight of a splendid equipage, such as none of 
us had ever seen before. Four beautiful horses 
scoured along our quiet road, drawing after them 
aun open carriage, of the most graceful form, in 
which were seated a gentleman a little past the 
prime of life, and at his side a young girl about 
fourteen, or perhaps fifteen years of age. I 
watched them with the most intense anxiety ; for 
such an apparition had never frighted us from 
our propriety before. I happened to be seated 
on a little hillock, immediately overhanging the 


road, which, as it commanded a splendid view of | 
a large extent of the river, was very often my | 


place of study ; when the gentleman, ordering his 
postilions to stop, beckoned to me to approach. 
I obeyed, wondering what he could mean—and, 
in # very haughty tone, and most execrable 
French, he asked me which was the cottage of 
Madame La Roche, I offered to be his guide, as 
we were very near to it; but this he declined, 
heing satisfied, he said, if | would give him di- 
rections how to proceed. When | hod informed 
him what turnings tu take, and ali other parti- 
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culars, he threw a five-franc piece at my feet, and 
ordered his servants to drive on. 

“Stop!” I said to them, “at your peril, 
Who are you, sir, who dare to offer this insult 
to me ?—I am no beggar to be thus degraded 
by your charity.” 

«Charity ! my good lad,” replied the other, 
‘«’tis gratitude—your information was well worth 
the money ; so I advise you to clap it and the 
insult you talk of into your breeches pocket, and 
say no more upon the subject.—Drive on.” 

I spurned the coin into the middle of the road, 
and felt such a hatred to the cold aristocratic 
foreigner rising into my heart, as had never 
glowed there on any other occasion. I had seen 
the young girl at his side, and I almost persuaded 
myself that she looked with an expression of ap- 
proval on what I had done. Even that tran- 
sient view shewed me that she was beautiful. 
Young as she was, there was a cepth in the ex- 
pression of her eyes, which told that she had al- 
ready learned to think—perhaps to suffer. 

But what could be their business at the cottage 
of Madame La Roche? They were certainly 
unexpected visiters; for I felt sure, if their 
arrival had been known to her, she would not 
have kept me ignorant of so interesting an 
event. 

On the following day, I strolled, as usual, 
with my sketch-book in my hand, to the cottage 
of my kind friend; feeling assured that the 
visiters must have departed by the upper road, 
which would have taken them to the nearest 
market town, without again skirting the valley. 
When I entered the little room where I gene- 
rally found Madame La Roche, I was surprised 
to see the stranger, with the same haughty man- 
ners as before, engaged with her in earnest con. 
versation. I was about to withdraw, but my 
friend recalled me ; and the gentleman, without 
taking any notice of my being present, proceeded 
with his address, 

“And, Madame La Roche, be careful to keep 
Phrosine from associating with the vulgate edi- 
tions of humanity which are to be found in this 
valley.” 

“ My Lord, my circle of acquaintance is very 
limited.” 

“Ah! limit it still more, I would not have 
my ward come in contact with plebeians. Tie 
bourgeois pride of those people is disgusting. 
‘Twas but yesterday a young fellow, dressed like 
a beggar, had the romantic grandeur to refuse 
some money I offered him.” 

“It was J, Sir, who refused your gift.” 

‘‘ Ggad’s my life, I had forgot the fellow’s face; 
but now that I look at this lad’s features, | 
t!in': it must be the same.” 

“ ‘lonsieur Adolphe, my Lord, has no need of 
your charity—he is the son of our nearest 
neighbour here, the proprietor of those vine- 
yards.” 

‘He is a fool, nevertheless, to refuse any- 
thing in the shape of coin. It shews his unaris- 
tocratic birth in But enough of him 
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be round. You remember my instructions. I 
shall expect them to be punctually executed. 
Maintain in Phrosine’s heart a kind recollection 
of me, and, in a year from this time, I shall see 
you again.” 

' Madame La Roche bowed to everything he 
said ; and, in a short time, greatly to her relief, 
as well as mine, my Lord stepped into his car- 
riage and rolled off, without taking any adieu of 
young Phrosine. When he was gone, I looked 
at Madame La Roche, as if expecting some 
explanation, but she returned my look with a 
very sad expression of countenance, and sank 
apparently into deep thought. 

‘“ Adolphe, my good boy,” she said, at last ; 
“you must leave me now. I will explain all 
this to you some other time. I have now new 
cares and duties ; but you shall be everything to 
me that you were before. Come to-morrow ; 
by that time I shall have recovered myself. Go,” 
she added, smiling ; “‘ and forget the language of 
the proud insulting Englishman.” 

“An Englishman!” [ said; “I had thought 
he was a grandee of St Petersburgh or Moscow, 
who had seldom spoken to any one but slaves.” 

“There are tyrants in all countries,” she 
replied; “for what, after all, constitutes a 
tvrant but a selfish, uncultivated mind, and the 
opportunity of exhibiting power? Forget him, 
my poor boy, and come and be a brother to 
*hrosine.” 

Ina day or two after that, I heard, from Ma- 
dame La Roche, the history of her young charge. 
She had been applied to by one of her great 
friends in Paris—a certain Duchess of the old 
court, who had been kind to her in her early 
youth—to take on herself the education of an 
orphan girl ; the ward, and, as was generally 
supposed, the adopted daughter of the rich 
Englishman, Lord Raynard. She was to bring 
her up in perfect simplicity—to keep her pro- 
fuundly ignorant of the world——and, at the same 
time, to give her every accomplishment it was in 
her power to bestow. The task of keeping her 
ignorant of the world, in the valley of the 
Garonne, seemed not very difficult of fulfilment ; 
the accomplishments of which she herself was 
mistress, she felt it would be a delightful occu- 
pation to communicate; and she had written to 
her Parisian correspondent, that she consented 
to her request. Lord Raynard, as I have already 
told you, accompanied his ward to her future 
home, and left, as may be imagined, no very 
favourable impression on the mind of sogentle, yet 
strong-hearted a woman, as Madame La Roche. 
For my own part, the natural petulance of 
youth, and, perhaps, a slight degree of vanity 
~—which loneliness and the absence of compe- 
tition are so apt to engender—made me hate the 
proud nobleman so sincerely, that 1 extended, 
I am afraid, a portion of my dislike to one so 
nearly connected with him as Phrosine. But this 
feeling, of course, it was impossible to cherish 
long. Madame La Roche considered it no in- 
fringement of the engagement she had made, to 
keep her ignorant of the world, that she brought 








her constantly to our house. The families ap- 
peared, in fact, united. My father’s old cam- 
paigns were fought over and over again, with 
the same particularities as before our circle re- 
ceived the addition of Phrosine ; and, when she 
had been established a month or two in “ The 
Hermitage,” as Madame La Roche's cottage was 
called, it would have teen a difficult matter to 
persuade the old soldier, that the young girl 
who listened with such breathless attention to 
his stories, or assisted his old lady so grace- 
fully in laying out the dessert beneath the veran- 
da, after dinner, was not his own daughter. 
The thoughts of her future high destiny, as the 
heiress of a rich English nobleman, never entered 
into any of our heads; least of all, into her 
own. If she thought, for a moment, of the 
time when she should be forced to leave us, she 
flung herself into the arms of Madame La Roche, 
and wept as if the hour of separation had already 
arrived. Even the promised visit of her guar- 
dian filled her with melancholy forebodings. She 
contrasted the haughtiness of his manners with 
the kindness she experienced in our simple valley, 
and prayed that he might forget his engagement 
to see her at the end of the year, and leave her 
all her life to be nothing but the child of Madame 
La Roche. 

The day of the hated visit at last drew near. 
I resolved to expose myself to no insults from 
either the pride or the charity of his Lordship, 
and kept studiously out of the way. Prepara- 
tions had been made to receive him at the Her- 
mitage ; and, punctually at the appointed hour, 
his carriage rolled through our peaceful high- 
way, with the same magnificence as before. 

I had wandered, almost unconsciously, to a 
little thicket on our grounds, where Madame La 
Roche had frequently accompanied Phrosine and 
me in our sketching expeditions; and where I 
had constructed a rude arbour to shelter us from 
the heat of the sun. In this I had seated my- 
self, and was wondering at the cause of my feel. 
ing so chagrined by the arrival of a person with 
whom I had nothing to do, when, at a little dis. 
tance, I saw a gentleman approaching, whose 
dress bore no resemblance to any J had ever seen 
before. On his head, which was highly-powdered, 
he wore a hat very high in the crown, surmounted, 
at one side, by a black cockade, which shone 
very brightly, being highly polished and glazed. 
His coat, which was of the richest yellow, was 
ornamented with five or six strings of black- 
twisted silk, waving gracefully from each 
shoulder ; golden buttons, on which a coronet 
was beautifully engraved, gave an increased 
effect to the richness of the dress ; a blue velvet 
waistcoat, bright satin pantaloons, and flesh- 
coloured silk stockings, completed his apparel ; 
and, altogether, he struck me to be the most 
splendidly-dressed man I had ever seen. I rose 
as he approached ; he condescended to touch his 
hat as he spoke, and said—*“ Pray, be seated— 
‘ot weather this, sir ?—wery,” 
ae Thank you, my Lord,” I answered with a 
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« My Lord!” he said, and looked very hard at 
me, as if he scarcely could understand my mean- 
ing; at last his huge face, (for it was very red 
and fat, with a very merry twinkle in his small 
deep set eye,) his huge face relaxed into a smile, 
and he cried, nudging me with his elbow—‘“ So 
you’ve found me out, have you? Those cursed 
buttons! I always tells Raynard, says I, ‘ Ray- 
nard, what tarnation nonsense it is, in us men of 
the haristarcacy to wear our family harms upon 
our buttons!’ says I—‘ they twigs us momently.’”’ 

‘‘ Does Lord Raynard wear his arms upon his 
coat ?” 

«“ Does he?—not he—cunning old file !—he 
wears his coat upon his harms though, and that’s 
nearly the same:—Gad, I must stick that down for 
my next comedy.” He took out his pocketbook 
and pencil, as he said this, and began to write. 

« You accompanied Lord Raynard, I suppose, 
to the cottage of Madame La Roche ?” 

“ Ah, oh, ay—beg your pardon—what was it 
you axed me a little ago about Lord Raynard’s 
coat?—for cuss me, if the point of the joke ha’n’t 
escaped me !” 

“ I really forget, my Lord.” 

« Ah! never mind—'twill jump into my brain 
sometime or other when | aint thinking of nothin’ 
of the kind ; p’r'aps at church, or our whisk-club. 
Rather dull here ?——aint ye, young un?” 

“ We have no great variety of amusements, 
my Lord.” 

‘« Never no theedtre,1 s’pose >—ah ! that’s the 
only sort of amusement worth the thousandth 
part of a fiddler’s cuss. In my hopinion” 

“ My Lord?” 

“Ot weather this, as 1 vas a-saying: haven't 
you never no public here? What wouldn't I give 
for a glass of London partieular! 1 vishes to 
‘eaven | hadn't never lett the Kainbow !” 

“ The Rainbow, my Lord ?” 

“ Ah! ay, the Kainbow—that’s what we calls 
an Jrisism—good again !—cuss me, what a bang 
up comedy ‘twill be! Excuse me till I puts it 
down, By leaving the Rainbow, I means—poh! 
never mind what I means? Is there never no 
‘ouse of hentertainment here ?—Il'm amazing 
dry.” 

“ If your Lordship will condescend to accom- 
pany me to my father’s cottage, you shall have 
a bottle of wine and whatever the house affords,” 

‘“* Say you so ’—give us your hand, young un 
—come, dont be afeard—let me lean on your 
harm—step out, lad! though I does appear to 
be a lord, I never bites nobody—so, sv.” And 
thus, arm and arm, we walked homewards to my 
father's house. My father and mother were at 
table when we entered. 1 announced him as an 
English nobleman, the friend of Lord Raynard, 
who had arrived on a visit to Madame La Koche. 
My father rose and received him with the pro- 
foundest respect; my mother bustled about and 
made many apologies fur the deficiency of her 
reception of so exalted a personage. 

‘That will do—that will do nuely, hold lady,” 
said his Leoreship, seating himeel! in his chur, 
and helping himself without farther ceremony to 
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a chicken, which formed indeed the whole of the 
dinner. “ Pretty fowl this, considering it’s a 
foreigner—cust if I couldn't eat three sich !— 
but you've some pudding or other, I daresay, to 
make up for its being so small? ‘Tis a devilish 
hodd thing, hold gentleman, that I never con- 
siders | has ’ad anything like a dinner, unless 
I finishes off with a pudding and a slice of cheese, 
I often says that to Raynard—<‘ Raynard,’ says 
1, ‘a pudding’s a pudding all the world over,’ 
says I.” 

‘“‘ What does his Lordship say in reply?” asked 
my father. 

‘‘ Say?—oh, he never says nothing: a know- 
ing file, I can assure you; but sometimes he 
says—‘ Snaggs,’ says he” 

“ Snaggs ?” interrupted my mother—*“ have 
we the honour of entertaining Lord Snaggs?” 

“ There now!’ he said ; “ I halways is a-let- 
ting the cat out of the bag—I wanted to be here 
quite in-cockney-toe ; but people halways finds 
me out! You're right, Madam—I am Lord 
Snaggs ;—or, in fact—for hold George and I was 
wery hintimate at the Pawilion—he created me 
a Dook—the Dook of Snaggs; and now let us 
have another tumbler or two of your wine—for 
Dooks drinks just like t’other folks,” 

“ You have been in service?” inquired my 
father, whose respect was excited more by mili- 
tary achievements than any civil rank. 

‘In service ?” he said, with a look of sur- 
prise ; “ who the devil told you?” 

.“ I suspected it from your uniform.” 

* Oh, dash my buttons !—yes—a sort of dis- 
habille ; but, egad, if you saw me in my state 
liv I mean my court-dress—you'd think it a 
regular flare-up of the tailors—all lace and fili- 
gree,” 

« And Lord Raynard ?” said my mother—“ he 
is very kind to our poor little Phrosine—is not 
he ?” 

“What ! the little girl as he has set to school 
down here? Oh !—he’s a cussed cunning cove 
is old Raynard—a cussed deep un, I assure 
you, 

‘* Is she any relation to his Lordship ?” 

“Ah !—I never tells no family secrets ; for, 
though I says to him—‘ Raynard,’ says I, ‘’tis 
a deuse of a shame, says I, * fur to come for to 
go for to bring up this here creetur—oh ! it’s a 
tarnation shame!’ says 1” 

“ To bring her up !—vh, ’tis so kind of him!” 
cried my mother—*“ to spare no care upon her 
education ; but to render her so beautiful, so 
innocent, so accomplished—worthy of the high 
station he is going to raise her to—'tis generous 
and worthy of an English noble !” 

The Duke all this time looked at the old lady 
with a most extraordinary expression of mingled 
astupishment and dislike. 

“Ave you done?” he said ; “ cuss me if there 
hever was sich a nation of cannibals as you hin- 
fernal French people, since Hadam!—you’re a 
pretty set of willains!—no more morals nor @ 
pig; end cuss me if honest Jack Snag gs— 
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sich an ’orrid hunprincipled hold warmint !” So 
saying, having emptied his tumbler of wine at 
one gulp, he stuck his hat, with an air of huge 
disdain, upon the top of his powdered wig, and 
stalked out of the apartment without another 
word. . 

We could not in the least imagine how we had 
offended a nobleman who at first had appeared 
so very good-natured and condescending ; but 
something, we evidently saw, was amiss, and we 
attributed the oddness of his behaviour to the 
eccentricity for which we understood that all his 
countrymen were remarkable. Day after day 
passed on, and still the party continued at the 
Hermitage. To me, who was so impatient for 
their departure, and a renewal of our old habits 
of intimacy, their stay was as annoying as it ap- 
peared extraordinary. 1 began now, for the first 
time, to discover that Madame La Roche, kind 
and good as she had ever been to me, was not 
the person the loss of whose society I chiefly 
regretted. Phrosine had for the last year been 
sv intimately associated with all my thoughts, 
and even with my plans for the future, (for at 
nineteen one’s future is not a very extensive one, 
and I never looked forward to the time when we 
should be separated,) that now, when we were 
kept asunder, even for a few days, the blank she 
left in my heart was indescribable. The hours 
flew on, and found me moody and inconsolable. 
My former occupations were tedious and irk- 
some ; and even my mother remarked the extra- 
ordinary change which had taken place in so 
short a space of time. When the first absorbing 
passion takes possession of the heart, boyhood 
ceases, I now felt I was aman, because I loved 
with my whole being. When Lord Raynard had 
remained about a week at the Hermitage, I began 
to feel very much surprised that no message, no 
remembrance, during all that time, had been 
sent tous by Madame La Roche. Could it be 
that that cold-hearted aristocrat had ordered her 
to give up all communication with the only 
neighbours she possessed ? Sometimes I resolved 
to call at her cottage and ascertain for myself 
the cause of her neglect ;.and then pride with- 
held me, and a fear of bringing the displeasure 
of her guardian on the head of the innocent 
Phrosine. ‘Tormented with these doubts, 1 had 
betaken myself one day to the arbour I men- 
tioned to you, and had not long been there, 
when a light step was heard upon the walk ; the 
flowering shrubs were hastily brushed aside, and 
Phrosine herself stood before me. 

‘* Phrosine !” I said, “ have we met at last ? 
How I have sighed for this opportunity !” 

She sat down beside me, and continued silent. 

‘““ Won't you apeak to me, Phrosine? or have 
your great friends at the Hermitage made you 
despise your poor friend, Adolphe ?” 

‘ Speak not of great friends to me, Adolphe,” 
she said ; “ would I had never known them! 
would I had been the daughter of good Madame 
La Roche, and lived all my life long on the 
banks of the Garonne!” She burst into tears as 
she spoke, and leaned her head upon my shoulder, 
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« Are you then to leave us, Phrosine >” 

« No, not to leave the valley yet—but—but 
we are to be separated, Adolphe !” 

« Why ? by whose order ?” 

My Lord has ordered Madame La Roche to 
hold no communication with her neighbours 
while I am her guest. She dare not disobey 
him, as, that instant, I should be retioved from 
her protection ; and she feels for me as if I were 
her child. But there is another mode of making 
us happy :—no, no, not happy—but of avoiding 
his disp!easure.” 

« And what is that >—If it is in my power” 

“ Yes, yes: it is in your power, Adolphe. 
It is, to leave us.” 

“ What! J to leave you—to quit my home— 
to go far away from you, Phrosine !” 

“ Yes: ‘twill be for your own happiness—you 
will go into the gay world—you will forget us— 
you will” 

‘‘ No—speak to me of it no more. Why should 
Lord Raynard wish to banish me from my 
home ?” 

“ Oh! it is not to banish you—'tis to keep 
you, he says, from burying your talents in so 
lonely a place as this, You are to go to the 
capital—your genius will soon be acknowledged 
—his Lordship will assist you with his patron. 
age. Madame La Roche has told him how good, 
and clever, and kind to us you are—and how we 
all love you—and how fond you are of us. Oh! 
she has told him all !” | 

* And the end of it is, that I am to leave 
you! Yes: I will leave you, Phrosine, since 
you say ‘twill make you happy.” 

© Happy ?—did I say ‘twould make me happy ! 
‘Twill make me miserable. I have done no- 
thing but ery since they told me of it ; and you 
see how foolish 1 am even now.” 

“ Well ; but why should this be ? Why should 
you be ordered by that proud Lord? Can't you 
stay quietly in our valley, and be happy with its 
simple inhabitants ? You will meet with no peo. 
ple in the great world that will love you so 
truly.” 

“Ah! I believe it. They are so cold and 
haughty !” 

“Then stay with us, Phrusine. We can be 
happy without wealth and grandeur—can’t we ?” 

** Oh, yes—so happy |” 

“Then Vl go and tell Lord Raynard this 
moment that you have consented to remain with 
us—to be my wife.” 

“ Alloo, there! vat’s hall this here, I von. 
ders!” said the Duke, whom we now saw advan. 
cing up the straight walk that led to the arbour, 
Phrosine sprang to her feet, and was going to 
rush from me; but I detained her. ‘ Stay one 
moment, Phrosine ; don't be afraid—you have 
promised tu be mine ?” 

She was silent. 

“ Promise !—and I leave the valley for a year. 
At the end of that time, 1 return and claim you. 

Do you promise?” 

* Let me gi—let me go, Adolphe ; come to us 
in a year—I promise.” She turned lightly among 
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t« Lrushwood at the side of the bower, just as 
ihe Duke presented himself at the door. 

“Vell, if this here aint the most cussedest 
country as hever was, my name aint Jack—Dook 
Snaggs, I means. Moshy Hadolphe, vat vas you 
a-doing ven I kim hup this here valk ?” 

“ Talking to a young lady, my Lord.” 

“ Talking ?—she must behuncommon deaf that 
you were hobligated to put your mouth so close 
to her hear.—Vat vas you saying ?” 

“My Lord, your questions are” 

‘“‘ Rather posers—so I thought, But I advises 
you to speak the truth and shame the devil. 
“Twill be better for all parties. I halways does 
it myself.” 

“Then, my Lord, [ have nothing to conceal. 
I love that young lady with a love so absorb” 

‘* Pass hall that there stuff, and come to the 
main point at once.” 

“Well, my Lord, I love her. 
I may say that—that—” 

‘That she loves you in return. 


“If you loves I, as I loves you, 
No knife shan’t cut our loves in two.— 


Proceed.” 

‘“‘And in a year she has promised to make me 
happy.” 

** How ?” 

‘* By being my wife.” 

‘Your wire? Oh, then, hall’s right ; and 
cuss me, if I don’t think ’twould be a good deed 
to help you, in spite of old Raynard !” 

‘‘ Lord Raynard, did your Grace say ?—He 
surely has no thoughts of marrying Phrosine.” 

“ Marrying? No, not he. It aint the fashion 
among us of the haristarcacy to marry. We 
thinks that wery moral, and, of course, wulgar. 
But what are your plans for the year before you 
are made appy ?” 

“To go to Paris. I shall pursue my studies. 
The year will soon pass away. I can paint—I 
shall soon find friends, if your Grace will give 
me the weight of your approbation.” 

‘It von't urt your shoulder. But, I say, when 
you comes to Paris, if you ever comes across 
Lord Raynard, take no notice as if you had ever 
seen him or me before. He's a deep un, and might 
thew his teeth—d’ye twig? So, say no more ; 
hut good luck t’'ye, Master Hadolphe. I say, 
vot a cussed hold reprobrate your mother is !” 

‘My Lord!” 

* Oh, no offence; but then these women are 
the same all the world over. Honour before 
honesty is their motto. A Jew!” And saying 
this, his Grace strutted out of the arbour with 
a condescending wave of the hand. I was quite 
puzzled to make out the Duke’s meaning ; for 
though his words pointed out nothing distinctly, 
I saw from the odd contortions of his face and 
the extraordinary winks he performed with one 
eye, that there was something or other in his 
hints in which I was deeply interested. That 
it had reference to Phrosine and the English 
lord, I had no doubt ; and, accordingly, | hated 
him, if possible, with greater acrimony than 
before. 








And, I believe, 
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At this time, men’s minds throughout France 
began to rest more deeply than usual on the 
proceedings of those in power. The panting of 
the nation’s heart as it struggled to rive its 
chains, was heard even in our valley; and the 
vieue soldat was seen every evening, to the 
astonishment of my mother, furbishing up the 
huge sword he had wielded so proudly in his 
youth, 

«Come hither,” he said to me, on the even- 
ing of my interview with the Duke. “ You 
are idling away your time here, Adolphe, while 
the whole earth is before ye. Oh! had I but 
those curly locks and this good sword !—but, 
bah! don’t be alarmed, my good wife—I am 
not going, like a knight errant, in search of 
tyrants to slay ; but ‘tis well to be prepared. 
France may need even so old an arm as mine yet. 
You are useless here, Adolphe ; you see nothing, 
hear nothing, learn nothing ; off with you where 
men are busy—remember you are a Frenchman, 
and that your country must be free.” 

‘<1 was just going to ask your leave,” I said, 
‘to try my fortune in the capital.” 

“ Were you?—that’s well. I wish you carried 
a musket instead of hiding all day among woods 
and vineyards. Paris is the place for lads of 
metal; especially just now. But, hold—have I 
no friend in all that great place to recommend 
you to? Stay, if Jules St Etienne be still alive, 
he will be your friend. He was my comrade 
at Marengo—ah! I remember when we were 
just about to form in line and give the final 
charge, that” 

“But you are not sure,” interrupted my 
mother, “ whether St Etienne lives.” 

‘“No, but his friend, the great lady, the 
Duchess—what was her name ?—I forget those 
civilians’ titles” 

‘«« Beauvilliers.” 

“Ay; you can ask at her gate whether St 
Etienne is alive, and where he resides; the 
porter is sure to know. Have your eyes and 
ears about you, and if you hear of anything 
about to happen which you think I can aid in— 
write me ; two days will bring one old soldier 
to Paris, to place his body—’tis a good tough 
one yet—between tyranny and France.” 

I need not trouble you, gentlemen, with the 
particulars of my preparations for leaving home, 
or of my journey to Paris. I did not take leave 
either of Madame la Roche nor of Phrosine, for 
Lord Raynard’s party still continued at the 
Hermitage, and I could not bring myself to run 
the risk of coming in contact with so disagreeable 
a personage as his Lordship was to me. Leaving 
kind messages to my friends, and with a firm 
reliance on the constancy of Phrosine, I found 
myself in the capital, without a single acquaint- 
ance amidst all its countless multitudes; and 
with very little except my own exertions to rely 
on, even for my immediate support ; for, as I 
have told you, my father’s possessions, though 
ample to maintain his family in so retired a 
district as our valley, were not sufficient to 
enable him to stock my purse with more than 4 
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very few Napoleons. But I determined not 
to be discouraged. I devoted myself heart and 
soul to my art, and fortunately attracted the 
attention of a very distinguished master, who 
not only favoured me with his advice, but recom- 
mended me also to his friends. In this way 
several months elapsed. I was very much em- 
ployed, and was more amply remunerated than 
even the vanity of a young artist allowed me to 
believe that I deserved. My father’s command 
to inquire after the fate of his old friend entirely 
escaped my memory ; the very name of the lady 
at whose house I was to make the inquiry was 
forgotten ; till one day I received an order to 
attend at the hotel of Madame Beauvilliers, for 
the purpose of painting a portrait. The name, 


when I read it, suggested something to me, but | 
I felt certain I had heard it | 


nothing distinctly. 
before, but on what occasion I could not remem- 
ber. When I presented myself to the Duchess, 
I was received with that courteousness of manner 
by which, I must honestly confess, the aris- 
tocracy almost atone for, or at least make us for 
the time forgetful of their hurtfulness in other 
respects. After a few commonplace observations, 
mingled with compliments to my rising reputa- 
tion, she informed me that my “ subject” was 
waiting for me in the next apartment. She 
conducted me into her boudoir, and there pre- 
sented me to—Lord Raynard! I recognised 
him in a moment. It was impossible to mistake 
features which hatred had stamped so indelibly 
on my heart. I have no doubt I started on see- 
ing his Lordship; but luckily his vanity made 
him conclude that the peculiarity of my manner 
was caused by awe on being ushered into such 
distinguished presence. 1 was not surprised 
that he remained totally unconscious of ever 
having seen me before. You will recollect the 
only rencontre I had ever had with him was 
when he first brought Phrosine into our valley, 
nearly two years previous to our second meeting ; 
and that that space of time had made as great 
changes on my person as it undoubtedly had onmy 
thoughts and feelings. ‘Is this man,” I thought, 
“to be the husband of the soft and delicate Phro- 
sine? What cares she for his wealth and gran- 
deur? Far happier will she be as the wife of 
one who can appreciate her excellences, than if 
a cold-hearted egotist like this were to pour at 
her feet the treasures of Ormus or of Ind.” These 
thoughts passed rapidly through my mind while I 
was making the necessary preparations for my 
task. He pestered me with directions how to 
proceed ; to put in some colour in one place ; to 
hide a wrinkle in arother; in fact, though the 
work he wished for was to be called a portrait, I 
perceived he desired in reality a likeness of the 
Apollo rather than his own. I had a malicious 
gratification in making my portrait as unredeem- 
ably like him as possible. After he had assumed 


his attitude, and I had fairly commenced my 
labours, he said— 

“And now, Duchess, let us proceed with 
what we were talking of before this person 
You were saying—but, ‘pon 
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honour, I have forgotten what you were say- 


ing.” 

«You were thinking of other things, I fear, 
my Lord.” 

‘“ True. I have so many things to think of ; 


I wish to heaven people would not consider me 
so much more wise than other men. I am not— 
that is to say, not much more wise than other 
people. Do you think so, Duchess?” 

“« Oh, you know my answer, of course. But is 
it not time. my Lord, to draw this business to a 
conclusion ?” 

“ T shall wait till she is seventeen. Confess, 
now, that it was a plan which few men would 
have thought of ; that it shews genius—a soul 
above the ordinary routine. To have the edu- 
cation of a sweet, young creature ; to keep her 
from the possibility uf loving another; to have 
her whole heart at one’s own command ;—'pon my 
honour, there are few men with soul enough to 
imagine such a brilliant system.” 

* And you—do you think you have succeeded 
in gaining her affections ?” 

** Now, my dear Duchess, look at me :—how 
can you think of asking such a question °” 

** You will pardon me, my Lord ; I am some- 
what interested in this matter—her father was 
a brave man.” 

* Vulgar fellow: I hate your heroes.” 

“ He was a gentleman, though poor; and, 
when he died, he left me the care of his orphan.” 

** And this care you transferred to me; and | 
think I have brought her up to admiration.” 

“« The lady I recommended was qualified in «ll 
respects to be her instructress; but now, my 
Lord, I am anxious to learn your intentions.” 

‘‘ In what respect? Do you mean as to my 
little Phrosine ?—Confound it, Sir, do you think 
my nose is made of a brick-bat, that you have 
plastered it over with such a mass of red ?” 

“ Ay, as to Phrosine. You will marry her?” 

“ Marry? did your Ladyship say marry ?— 
She is one of the canaille : you can’t be serious.” 

“ My Lord, my Lord, I protest against your 
conduct !” 

‘‘ Spare me, Duchess, spare me: laughing 
spoils the complexion; and I have no wish to 
look frightful when I am sitting for my likeness. 
After our agreement, some years ago, and the 
payment of sundry sums, of which you, perhaps, 
may recollect somewhat, methinks ‘tis now too 
late to assume those prudish airs. I will marry 
her—I promise you I will marry her—to a friend 
of mine—one more in her own rank of life— 
~ servant Snaggs. I have promised him the 

y: 

“ And Madame La Roche—what will she think 
of me ?” 

“ Oh, never mind her: a few golden reasons 
will make her fancy you whatever you desire.” 

“ And poor St Etienne—what would he have 
said, could he have foreseen the way I was to 
desert his daughter >” ee Oe ee 

St Etienne !—Phrosine, the daughter of St 
Etienne—my father's friend—educated for the 
express purpose of being the victim of this un. 
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principled libertine! I hurried over my work 
for that day—made an apology for leaving it so 
soon—and rushed out of the house, uncetain 
whether what I had heard was not the creation 
of a feverish dream. 

As I was descending the principal staircase, I 
heard a vojce exclaim— Moshy Hadolphe, by 
all that’s funny !—’Ad, | must put this jnto the 
third hact.” However, I was top much pccupied 
with my own thoughts to attend to anything 





else ; till, as I was walking rapidly on, I was | 


awakened from my reverie by a slap on the 
shoulder, of no gentle kind. 

« What the devil are you running from? I 
isn’t no bailiff, I assure you. Pah! I haven’t no 
more breath than a broken bellows.” 

‘Mr Snaggs,” 1 said, “I am busy now, I 
will see you some other time.” 

‘‘ Never no time like the present, Mosh 
Hadolphe. You've found out by this tet 
hopes, that I isn’t no Dook—thank God! © isn’t 
nothing but an honest predelat. ’Twas a good 
lark, though, passing off myself for a grandee, 
wan't it ?>—d—e, how I swore and strutted, fo be 
sure! Nobody could have told the difference. 
You guess now, I spose, what my master’s 
after °”’ 

“ He is a villain; and, by heavens” 

« There ain’t no manner of doubt upon that 
there part ; but hollowing oyt about ‘eavens and 
all that, ain’t of no mse. 





| 





That there young | 


woman, as I seed you whispering to in that ‘ere © 


harbour as you made in the wood, is comjng up 
to hour ouse to-night.” “ 
“How? Phrosine to be here to-night ?” 
‘“‘ Ay, and the hold un with her.” 
“Who? Madame La Roche? That's well.” 
“Tis all a blind, man; hold Mother La 


| 


Roche will be hoodwinked by that there hinfer- | 


nal Duchess, who owes my Lord no end of 
money, and daren't oppose him in nothing.” 

“ But Lord Raynard said he should nog see 
her till she was seventeen.” 


* A lie to blind the Duchess ; lying’s a parlia- | 


mentary privilege of theirs. Up she comes this 
here night. So I thought I would just put you 
on your guarda bit. Honest Jack Snaggs would 
not see foul play, especially to such a sweet 
cretur.” 

‘“« My friend, my kind friend, I thank you a 
thousand times for your goodness. If I ever 
have it in my power to shew my gratitude” 

“Oh! that you never will, unless you comes 
over to England, and looks in upon me at the 
Rainbow ; for back I goes to my old hogeupa- 
tion. What with finishing my comedy, and wait- 
ing on my friends, | shall have enough to do ; 
but, first, I thinks, we shall have some rare sport 
in this here town.” 

« How ?” 

“© You'll see to-morrow, I expects. I'm cyst 
if we don't have a tussle for it.” 

« For what ?” 

“« Liberty and roast beef, to be sure: to the 
devil, says I, with all censorships and soup 
maigre |" 





_ marriage op the following day. 
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“ But of Phrosine ? 
good friend r” 

“ Don't you fear ahout she. Cuss me, if | 
wouldn't rather toss old Raynard into the 
Thames—Seine, I mean, but 'tig all the same— 
than cause a single tear to that pretty litile 
cretur, ag like Kitty, our bar-maid, as two 
peas in a pod, only Kitty would weigh two of 
she.” 

] was now at the door of my own lodgings, 
and asked Monsieur Snaggs to do me the favour 
to walk in. I threw open the door of my 
sitting-room, and there, on the sofa, gat my 
father, and, by his side—Phrosine! You may 
imagine my surprise—I need pot attempt to 
describe my delight. A few words explained it 
all. My father, anxious to see me after so long 
an absence, had seized the opportunity of Madame 
La Roche’s journey to Paris, to offer himself 
as their escort. They had come direct to my 
apartment on leaving the Diligence, while Madame 
La Roche had gone to give an account of their 
arrival to the Dychess de Beayvilligrs. As 
quickly and clearly as I cquld. I teld them eyery 
thing I knew. My father gnashed his teeth as 
I related the conversation I had heard; and 
when he discovered that Phrosine was the daugh- 
ter of his old gompanion, St Etienne, his rhap- 
sodies knew no bounds. He joined me jn all my 
protestatiqgns and entreaties to Phrosjne; and 
before Madame La Roche had rejpined our party, 
Phrosine had given her consent to our immediate 
union ; and, amid smiles and tears, had thanked 


What is to be done, my 


my father again and again for his kindness in 


accepting so friendless an orphan as his daugh- 


'ter. I lost not a moment, but, with the assist- 


ance of the kind-hearted Monsieur Snaggs, I 
made 4ll the arrangements, and procured all the 
documents and certificates necessary for my 
On our return 


_ from these occupations, we found Madame La 


Roche along with my father and Phrosine. She 


_ was overwhelmed with grief and indignation at 


what they had told her; and, as the only com- 
pensation she could make, declared her determi- 
nation to adopt my beautiful Phrosine for her 
own child. In the midst of our happiness and 
mutua] congratulations, our friend, Monsieur 


| Spaggs, damped our enjoyment by maintaining a 





stern silence. 

“ You don't rejoice with us, my good friend,” 
said my father. 

“ | never hollows none, hold gentleman, till I 
gets out of the wood. There are sich things in 
this hinfernal country of yours as gens d’armes 
and orders for imprisonment. My Lord is very 
hintimate with all the ministers; and, as this 
hold lady has told the Duchess we are all 
ar-ived, | should’nt be surprised if our plans 
were hinterrupted hafter hall!” 

“ We have lives to sell,” cried my father, 
his eyes kindling with youthful enthusiasm. 
“ Before a tyrant’s myrmidons lay hands on 
Phrosing St Etienne, they shall trample gn the 


dead body of old Eustache Chirdl !” 


“ And J, too,” | exclaimed ; “ ] have a sword!” 
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“ Bah !— 

‘Says the hold jack-daw to the young jack-daw, 

As he strutted across the farm-yard.’— 
There’s a song for you; but I hav'nt no time to 
finish it now. All your crowing in this here 
way about swords and dead bedies is nothing to 
the purpose. This here lady must hide herself 
for this here night. for Lord Raynard, if he finds 
out where she is, will go to the minister and 
claim her as his ward. Now, where the dickens 
is she to go to?” 

This was sad news to us all, We had not the 
least doubt that Lord Raynard would assert his 
claim. It was agreed that Madame La Roche, 
my father, and Phrosine, should go to a quiet 
inn in the suburbs, as if they had that moment 
arrived in Paris, and that Snagys and I should 
remain in my lodgings, to ascertain what conduct 
Lord Raypard would pursue. In a short time 
after they had left us, an aythoritative knock at 





the front door made us spring to our feet. As. 


it was repeated impatiently, I gpened it, and 
invited the person—whoever it was—to enter, 
Lord Raynard walked into the rgom. 


“ Soh! Monsieur Chirol,” he said, addressing | 
me, but without taking off his hat, or making | 
any apology for his intrusion; “ ‘tis very odd | 
here till the morning ; and I say, Pierre, you 


conduct in a plebeian like you to harbour my 
ward.” 

“If you mean Mademoiselle Phrosine St 
Etienne,’ I said, “ I do not know by what au. 
thority you inquire after her movements.” 

“ She is my ward, fellow.” 

“ She will be my wife, my Lord.” 

“ Go it again, my cripples !” exclaimed Snaggs, 
who had hitherto been unobserved. 

“ How! Snaggs!” said his Lordship ; “ I am 
glad youare here. Goto the front door, Snaggs, 
and order my other men to come in. These rooms 
must be searched.” 

‘Stir not, Monsieur Snaggs, at your peril,” I 
said. 

“ «0, blockhead, this moment,” said his Lord- 
ship; ‘* 1 told them I should eall them in imme- 
diately.” 

“ Why, my Lord, you see I daren’t go,” said 


this here bloody Frenchman would most likely 


murder us both.” 

‘ What! are you a coward ?” said Lord Ray- 
nard. “ See, I am armed—take this pistol—I 
mnyself will see that your going is not opposed,” 

All this while I kept my back to my bed-room 
door, Snaggs went up to Lord Raynard, and 
took the pistol he offered him. 

‘ Hain't you never another, my Lord,” he 
said, ‘* in case this here should miss fire ?” 
wie No. Ihave no other arms ; but never fear, 
tis a genuine Manton.” 

“ Oh, cuss me, since that ’ere’s the case,” said 
Monsieur Snaggs, with an immediate alteration 
“! tone and manner, “ I hereby gives you warn. 
ing that J have left your service ; 80 ow, I’m a 
iree man again; and | forgives you my wages. 
And now, my Lord, yon ll have the kindness to 


bed-room, or cusa meal fT 
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don’t knock a genuine Manton into your Lerd- 
ship’s wig !” 

Lord Raynard moved towards the front door, 

‘‘ Another step, and you're a gone Bob and no 
proxy!” said Snaggs, raising the pistol. ‘“ If 
you open your mouth for help, you'll never shut 
it again. Come, be gentle—valk in, valk in— 
open the door, Moshy Hadolphe, and let his Lord- 
ship search the chamber. There he stays all 
night, as true as my name is Jack Snagys.” 

Lord Raynard, seeing we were determined— 
for I saw at once the importance of keeping him 
prisoner till my marriage should put Phrosine 
out of his power—yielded very doggedly to his 
fate, and walked into my apartment, the door of 
which Monsieur Snages locked with an appear- 
ance of prodigious care, and deposited the key in 
his pocket. His next step was to go to the front 
door—“ Halloo, there!” he said—* who waits ?” 

“'Tis I,” said a voice— Pierre and three 
more,” 

““ Well, I’m Snaggs, my Lord’s man: 
know my voice?” 

“ Yes, we know you very well, 
Snaggs.” 

‘* Then, hark ye, Pierre ; master doesn’t want 
none of you waiting to-night—he is going to stay 


don't you 


Monsieur 


are to call at Very’s, as you go home, and send 
the garcon with a devilish good supper, for two 
or three, and half-g-dozen of champaign. Bid 
them come immediately, as my Lord is wery im- 
patient for his prog.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Snaggs—and we need not 
return ?” 

“No; off you go, by all means. Now, that’s 
what I calls spoiling the Hegyptians, Moshy 
Hadolphe. Out with your table-cloth, and let 
us be ready to feed.” This was a manwuvre 


| which I did not altogether approve of, I at- 


{ the 


tempted to hold a parley with the prisoner, 
Monsieur Snaggs, however, interrupted the over- 
tures I was attempting to make, by asking me 
if | had “ever sich a thing as pen and hink in 


‘ouse?” On being furnished with these 


materials, he laid them before me, and told me 
Snaggs, assuming a look of intense alarm; “ for | 


own free will and consent, give my full approval 
_ to the marriage of Moshy Adglphe Chirad 


to write to his dictation :-~— 
“1, being in sound mind and limb, doeg, of my 


with 
my ward, Mademoiselle Phrosine St Etienne ; 


and, as a farther atonement for my behaviour 


hitherto, I bestows upon the aforesaid Phrosing 
the sum of’ 
“‘ Hold there, my good friend,” I gried— not 
a word more.” 
‘« Put it in figures, then; but words makes it 
more surer, n England, wheneyer we does 
hanything wrong, we are halways fined supmat to 





the poor of the parish :—so, gy on as | tell yeu. 
_—‘the sum of twenty-five thousand franes; and 


this document shall be binding upap me, Without 
any mental reservation whatsomnever, Nor, 
when he puts his name to this here, he may gv, 
but not erT! then, if he ghonld be shut up till 
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132 PHADDE AND 

Monsieur Snaggs now went and unlocked the 
door. 

“You shall suffer for this, Snaggs, if the 
conciergerie has bars strong enough to hold 
you,” said his Lordship, walking into the room, 
‘© As for you, Monsieur Chirél, you shall repent 
your behaviour alsu. Where is Mademoiselle 
St Etienne ?” 

“Ax about,” said Snaggs ; 
your clutches, anyhow.” 

“My Lord,” 1 said, “I am sorry for your 
detention ; I considered it indispensable to the 
safety of one who is dearer to me than my life. 
If you will promise to leave us unmolested till 


“she’s out of 


house.” 

“ Not a bit of it. 
till you have put your name to this here little 
bit of paper. You'll find the pen all right.” 

His Lordship took the pen, and, to my 
amazement, signed his name without hesitation. 








HIS FRIENDS. 


blunderbuss over the sill of the window. Lord 
Raynard continued silent for some time. The 
officer, however, gave the word to his men to 
unsling their carabines. While they were thus 
engaged, we heard suddenlya noise, as of confused 
marching and counter-marching, at one end of the 
street ; then there were shoutings, and the notes 
of a trumpet ; then several volleys of musketry ; 
and, flying in the greatest confusion, all broken, 
and without the least regard to military order, 


a great number of the Swiss guards came towards 


Not a step do you move | 


‘© You are aware,” he said to me, in a whisper, | 


‘an agreement, under these circumstances, is not 
binding.”-—I bowed.—‘* My promise, however, 
He then walked out 
of the apartment, and left my friend, Monsieur 
Snagys, in an agony of triumph at his successful 
stratagem. I must hasten over the rest of these 
incidents. Before the dreaded hour of noon on 
the following day, Phrosine was indissolubly 
mine. We had all—my father, Madame La 


is—Till noon you are safe.” 


Roche, Monsieur Snaggs,my wife,and 1—returned | 


feeling now certain that even | is Englishman enough for that—but I must have 


to my lodgings, 
Lord Raynard, when he should learn that 
Phrosine was the wife of another, and legally 
beyond his contrel, would desist from his perse- 
cution. My friend, Snaggs, had dressed himself 


in an old half-military suit of my father’s ; and, 





just by way of being prepared, as he expressed | 
it, he had got my fowling-piece, my blunderbuss, | 


and a brace of pistols, in apple-pie order. 
the clock struck twelve, we were alarmed by 


As | 


hearing first the tramp of many men marching | 


down our street, and then the word of command 
given to halt, exactly opposite our door. We 
were all at the window in a moment ; and you 
may imagine our feelings of dismay when we 
perceived Lord Raynard in conversation with 
the officer who commanded the detachment. 1 
threw open the sash. 

“That is the person,” said his Lordship. 
“‘ Will yon peaceably give up possession of that 
young lacy, whom I claim in quality of her 
guardian ?”’ 


“ You be cust!” exclaimed Monsieur Snaggs, | 


before I had time to reply.“ She is this gentle- 
man’s wife, and doesn't need no other guardian 
whatsomnever.” | 

“ T have the assistance of these suldiers to 
compel you, if you refuse to yield,” continued 
his Lordship. 

‘ The first man as moves a step—and this I 
tells because you and I was once friends, hold 
Raynard—lI rams a couple of these here balls 
into your silk waistcoat.” 

As he said this, he shewed the muzzle of his 


| but missed him, 


us, pursued by vast crowds of people, who had 
evidently defeated them after a hard fought 
battle. The soldiers upon this seemed unde- 


noon to-morrow, you are at liberty to leave this | cided. 


“ Will you yield?’ again said Lord Raynard. 

‘© Not an inch,” shouted Snaggs, in reply. 

“ 4 bas les Ministres!” cried the people. 
“ Liberty!” “ France!” “ No Bourbons!” There 
was now such a pell-mell encounter that ne 
farther attention was bestowed on us. My father 
and Monsieur Snaggs rushed into the thickest 
of the fight, leaving me to support the courage 
of the terrified ladies. When they got into the 
street, “‘ The Revolution” was nearly successful. 
They went directly to the party who had alarmed 
us so much, and there saw Lord Raynard en- 
couraging the soldiers—those of them at least 
who had not assumed the tricolor—to resist to 
the last. 

‘““ Well, cuss me,” exclaimed Monsieur Snaggs, 
“ T always said my Lord wasn’t no coward—he 


some farther talk with him.” In a very few 
minutes, they had fought their way to the front ; 
Lord Raynard, who had seized a carabine from 
one of the soldiers, coolly took aim at Snaggs, 
In another instant, he was 
grasped in the arms of his former servant. 

‘« Now, my Lord, that wasn’t at all polite, not 
to say kind,” said Snaggs. “ And what should 
I do to you now ?” 

‘« | am in your power—kill me if you dare to 
lift your hand against your master.” 

** Master >—I hasnt none now. I gave you 
warning Jast night, and shall send your cussed 


clothes home to-day—they’re all in a bundle 








ready ;—but still, though no master of mine, 
you re an Englishman like myself, though | vant 
see why you should live all your days among 
these here foreigners ; and so, you see, I']l neither 
kill you myself, nor let nobody else kill you, if I 
can help ic; so come along with me—come.” 

His Lordship, who perceived that this was his 
only chance of escape, followed his captor in 
silence. J was astonished by the re-entrance of 
Snaggs and Lord Raynard. 

‘“ Here we come,” he said—* all right ; and 
my Lord here is going to be a good boy, and 
give us no more trouble with the gens d’armes.” 

“« Nay, more,” said his Lordship, “1 abide by 
the agreement I signed last night.” 

“« By no means, my Lord,” I said ; “ if we have 
but your promise of interfering with us no far- 
ther. we are satisfied.” 

‘ Pov, nonsease !” said Muasieur Saagys ; ‘4 
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few extra francs wont do you no harm. And, 
besides, it will let my Lord here shew that he is 
sincere in his repentance, 

Lord Raynard smiled, and said—“ |] am afraid 
I can't flatter myself with feeling any inclination 
to reform.” 

“No?” said Snaggs; “then, cuss me if we 
don't reform you all very soon, whether you will 
or no. 

And here, gentlemen, I think I may conclude. 
The Glorious Days came to my assistance just in 
the nick of time ; and, if they have disappointed 
the hopes of others, they have entitled them- 
selves to everlasting gratitude from me. Mon- 
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sieur Snaggs, who is established in his old quar. 
ters at the Rainbow, comes over every year to 
see us at the Hermitage; for we reside, Phro- 
sine and 1, most of our time with the good 
Madame La Roche; to whom Lord Raynard, with 
a generosity which is sometimes found to co- 
exist with so many bad qualities, presented the 
twenty-five thousand frances, which my wife and 
I were resolute in refusing. I have never seen 
him since, as I seldom visit the great city. I 
have been out on a sketching excursion for the 
last six weeks, and have been already detained 
in this place by your agreeable society much 
longer than I intended. 
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Life of Admiral Viscount Exrmouth. By Edward 
Osler, Esq. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

THIS prime sailor, and genuine heart of oak, was among 
the last specimens of aclass. He was bold, brave, hardy, 
resolute, and headstrong; chokeful of honest prejudice; 
and wonderfully fortunate, or what seamen call /ucky, in 
all his undertakings. If rashness sometimes involved 
him in difficulty, daringness and intrepidity as often 
brought him clear through. He was a good commander 
to those he loved, and a rigid disciplinarian; quite as 
ready at need to jump overboard and risk himself to save 
a man’s life, as to tuck up a mutineer to the yard arm, 
without allowing the guilty wretch one moment to cry 
for mercy to his God! He entered the navy a friendless 
orphan boy. Many a gallant action he fought during 
fifty years’ service. Honours and affluence flowed upon 
him to the end of life. He gained much prize money, 
and did some generous acts; and it ie recorded to his 
glory, that he never once in his life gave a Whig vote. 
When commanding in the Indian seas, he was superseded 
by the appointment of Sir Thomas Troubridge. Lord 
Kymouth (then Sir Edward Pellew) refused to resign 
his command, upon some alleged informality in the order. 
But the Whigs had come into power, and Sir Edward 
had certainly given one Whig vote, or at least an anti- 
Pitt vote, during the Addington administration, and his 
bold act of insubordination was gently passed over by 
the Whigs! 

Always alert in danger, Lord Exmouth, on several 
occasions, saved lives by his personal piowess. In fires 
in his ship, he displayed the cool courage of a London 
fireman. Praise, in this direction, cannot go higher. 

Through his whole life, he stood most orthodoxly by 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, and Church and King. Once watch- 
ing the enemy’s fleet at the mouth of the Scheldt, his 
sguadron was blown into the Downs, and he became 
alraid that the enemy might escape. He torthwith re- 
so. ved, at all hazards, to recover his station ; and accord- 
ingly made signals for sailing, “* declaring that he would 
hung whatever pilot should run his ship on shore ; 
and to give effect to this threat, he caused gauntiets to be 
rove to the yard-arms.” Fortunately for himself, not a 
ship Went on shore; for it is the continual boast of his 
biographer, that the decision and firmness, and the 
resolves of Pellew, never yielded to circumstances. Lord 
}xmouth saw the utter ruin of the country in admitting 
Catholics into Parliament. Securities !"’ he would 
(ry; ** it is all nonsense ; I never saw them, and I never 
shall.” When holding the command at Plymouth, he 
went to London to support the Ministry, on the trial of 
Queen Caroline, which he did zealously, and for which 

his neighbours burnt him in effigy, and kicked and tore 

him, or his straw representative, to pieces. He bore it 
all ike a martyr; though now first he began to prophesy 
in this fashion :—“ The people are mad, and the world ts 
mad, and where ii will end the Lord ony knows ; but, as 


sure as we live, the days of trouble are fast approaching, 
when there will be much contention, and much blood- 
shed, and many changes out of all measure and human 
calculation, You and [ (his brother is meant) have no 
choice. Loyalty is ALL our duty ; and we shall no 
doubt stick to it.” There is a great deal of this kind of 
what the unreverential may ca'l fvraddle in the book ; 
but Lord Exmouth, for all this, was a well-intentioned 
honest Tory peer, and a brave sailor. Twelve years 
later than the Queen's trial, we have him writing to one 
of his old officers, that the cholera, then raging in his 
neighbourhood, had been sent by Providence in punish- 
ment of the sins of the Radicals and [)issenters, who 
were commencing their attacks on “* OUR CHURCH.” 

In so far as he was a bigoted Churchman, and a Tery 
of the most stanch, purblind sort, Lord Exmouth has 
found a very suitable biographer in Mr Osler. Of the 
domestic life and personal feelings and character of his 
hero, we have a very meagre account; but Lord Ex- 
mouth’s professional career is pretty fully sketched, in the 
Gazette style. Asa specimen of the spirit of the me- 
moir, we select the following — 

STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

* Mutinies were the natural fruit of the system which 
had prevailed in the AVY 5 and it is only wonderful that 
obedience had been pre served =) orig. beve rything Wis 
stipyplic d bry contract, and the check upon the contractor 
king generally very inadequate, 
Officers who ree ollect the state of the n: vv 
American war, can furnish a history wh 
pear incredible. The provisions weTe 
human food. Casks of meat, after having been long on 
board, would be found actually offensive. The 
from inferior quality and a bad system of stowage, 
devoured by insects, until it would fall to pieces at tue 
slightest blow; and the provisions of a more perishalle 
nature, the cheese, butter, raisins, &ce. would be ina «till 
worse condition. Among crews thus fed, the scurvy made 
dreadful ravages. The Princessa, when she formed part of 
Rodney's fleet in the West Indies, sent two hundred nicn 
to the at one time. The purser recs 
authorized perquisites, instead of pay, 
the seamen’s allowance was his right , so that their pound 
was only fourteen ounces. Prize-money melted away as 
it passed through the courts and offices. Not even public 
charities coukl escape, and the noble establishment of 
Greenwich was disgraced, by placing in it superannuated 
servants and other landsmen, as worn out sailors, and con- 
ferring the superior appointments, intended for deservi ig 
naval officers, upon political friends. The well-kuown case 
of Captain Baillie, who was removed and proseeuted for 
resisting some of these abuses, is a mcmeorable illustration. 

“ A gradual improvement in all the departments of the 
public service col menecd from the time of Mr Pitt's ac 
cession to power, and the worst of these abuses had been 
corrected tong betore 1797. Still, so much remained, that 
the demands of the seamen, when they mutinied at Spit- 
head, were not lees due to themselves than desirable for 

| the general interests of the service. A moderate increase 
' in their pay, and Greenwich pensions , provision» of a 
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better ou ility : the substitat 
Weight and measute : and an allowance of vegetables, in- 
stead of flour, with their fresh meat, when in port, were 
their chief clauns. They did not resort to violent mea- 
siures, till petitions, irregular ones, it is true, had been tried 
inva. They urged their demands firmly, but most re- 
spectiully ; and they always declared their intention to 
suspend the prosecution of them, if their country should 
require their services to mect the enemys at “ca. But. 
though their claims were most just, and their conduct in 
many respects was worthy to be much commended, that 
Wes «a Uiistaken conclusion, : 7 Thicst deeply to be regret- 
ted. which made auv coticession to violence. a 

Y few soldiers are enfficient to disperse the largest mob. 
1 he tine ly cl CsCl ofan ¢ fh cr has seldom fail ad to cpu i) 


the most formidable imitiny. PMnOTOUS us Lj eh Are 


from Coukelous guilt. tneertain in their plans, ant doubt- 
ful of the fin -.of their companions, the respect mvo- 
luntarily felt for the noble bearing of a man whom they 
have alwavs been accustomed to o vy, and who, in a good 
tuse. is standing as it were alone agaist multitnde, 
. sa commander all the power he could desire. But, if 
} would take advantage of this feeling, he must be most 
prompt to assert | thority. If he waver—if he allow 
mich once to feck thu trenath. unl to sta d commit- 

1 tes nother. bis fl hee Js vone, Ane if Govern- 


iment ehould stoop, to pariey with them, it sanctions their 


proceedings, strencthens their jiatedis ley the confession of | 


ts own Weakness, apd reises thom from being offenders 
ipainet the law, to t! enity of b jured men, honourably 
asserting (heir rights. Thus, when the Lords of the Ad- 
Mniralty, and the first Acuniral in the British avy, re- 
ceived on terins of courtesy criminals whose lives were 
forfeited, aud negotiated with them as equals, when the 
Government submitted to demands which it evidently 
feared to resiat . and the Parliament hastened to legislate 
at the bidding of trintnphaut mutineers—the navy was 
tanvlit a fatal lessen, a Sir Edward Pellew 
aces ly lamented the submission of the Government. * * 
Atterwards, when imutinies were continually occurring 
ahiomg the ships al Pivuiutl Sur kdward propos dave ry 
Cecisive micasurc, to stop the misclicf He recommended 
that a ship, manned with officers, and with volunteers who 
could be fully trusted, shoud attack the next that mititi- 
nied, and, if necessary, sink her in the face of the fleet.” 
There was energy! Fortunately, Sir Edward's coun. 
sels were not at this time followed ; and Britain has still 
anavy. Here is another instance of the stern temper 
which so delights Mr Osler. Sir Kdward Pellew was 
assisting at the trial of a mutineer from another ship. 
The man’s crime was tully proved, and the case was 
aggravated. 


“Sir Edward proposed that sentence should he ex: 


cuted immediately. The ciretunmsetanecs of the case de 
manded, in his opinion, unusual severity, whieh might by 
expected to have a good effeet upon the fleet » while there 
Was every reason to conclude, trom the prisoner's demi 

our before them. thet. if delay were ;: wed. | world 


meet his fate witl hardihood which would destroy the 
tolue of the example. The court at first questioned their 
wer to execute without the warraut of the Admiralty - 
ut this was quickly settled by reference to the ae tof 
Parliament, The President then declated that lo contd 
pet make the order. * Look bere !° said he, giving to Sir 
Mdward b's hard, tretmbing violently, and bathed in a 
cold perspliation. * Tsee il, and | respect your feelings,’ 
replied Sir Edward ,* but Lam sure that such an « xampl 
is wanted, and | must press the point.’ * Welly he rv 
~. d,* if it be the waanmmous opinion of the court, it shall 
« done.” It was agreed to, and the prisoner was called. | 
Thongh sure that he must be condemmed, he entcred with 
a bold front , sut When he was inforined that he word lx 
exectited in one hour, he rotled on the eabin-ceck in an 
agony. * What! gentlemen, he exclaimed, * hang me 
direetly > Will you not allow me a few days—a [little 
time, to make my peace with God!’ The whole fleet was 
appalled when the close of the court-martial was announ 
eed to them by the signal for excettion; and at the end 
of the allotted hour, the wretched criminal was brought | 
up to unde rye his «ntenee. 
Mr ( sler glories in such strong facts. Claverhouse o1 
Suwaref coud hot be mere ceed, thougis they maghi 
pethaps Lave diepensed with the iale formality of a uial. 
Fiom this work, we first learn the interesting fact, that 
the proper time or wu simmer: to repent, is the tit-rral 
between bis aiiesi ard canviticn. Judge le Blane rivals 





on of traders’ for purse rs’ | 


Lord Exmouth in the admiration of Mr Osler. He tells 
this with an exulting ¢ympathy in hoble deeds :— 
THE LUDDITES. 

A similar stern decision quelled, in a few hours, the 
spirit of resistance during the special commission for try- 
ing the Luddites, at York ; when the county was almost 
a state of rebellion, and it was found necessary to protect 
the Court with cannon. Six of the ringleaders having 
heen convicted on the first day, the intrepid jude, Le 
Blanc, ordered theth all to be hung at «ix o'clock next 
morning. While the multitudes, stunned by this unex- 
| pected vigour, waited in trembling anxiety for what was 

ext to follow. eight more were convicted on the second 

day, and as promptly executed. The whole county was 
struck with terror; and the judge, having thus etfected 
the great object of punishinent, by compelling them to 
respect and fear the law, could now veuture to shew 
metey, It is the hardest effort of human tesolutiou for a 
iudge to Consign to certain and ignominious death the 

i Ipless being who stands trembling betore him, imy loriny 
| the merey or the delay which it rests but with him to 
grant; but whenever justice demands life, duty requires 
that such a sacrifice shall be made most useful ; and, to 
effect this, execution must take place betore abhorrence 
for the crime is lost in pity for the offender, Lis proper 
time for repentance ts the interval between arrest and convic- 
tion. ~ 

Let those who would pictare the horrors of war and 
inisgovernment, hencetorth drop their ordinary style of 
declamation, aud paint the virtues that inevitably grow 
out of war and misrule; the decision of an Exmouth, 
namely, and the intrepidity of a Le Blanc. 

When Pellew was a little boy, his grandfather, who 
had blamed his purpose of going to sea, said to him, 
‘* So, Sir, they are going to send you to sea? Do you 
know that you must be answerable for every enemy you 
kill -—and, if [can read your character, you will killa 
great many.” ‘ Well, grandfather,’ replied young Pel- 
lew, “and if [ don’t kill them, they will me.” And 
upon this true fighting principle, he certainly acted with 
very great success. Lord Exmouth died in January 
1833, in the 74th year of his age. 

Dr Wall, Professor of Hebrew, Trin. Coll. Dub- 
lin, on the Origin of Alphabetic Writing, and 
on Egyptian Hiervglyphs ; being Part 1. of a 
Dissertation on the Ancient Orthography of the 
Jews. London: Whittaker & Co, 1535, 


This isunquestionably a very learned and laborious work. 

It treats of a very curious subject—oue littke anderstood, 
and which few men have either leisure or liking to pur- 
' sane. So far as the work goes, the chief aim of the author 
seeins to be to establish that ** /etters,”’ or ‘* alphabetic 
wriiing,’’ Was no art invented by man, but was an im- 
inediate and miraculous giftfrom the Deity. ‘lo support 
this very daring ¢hesis, the author is led tu take a review 
of the old graphic systems ot the Egyptians, of the modern 
discoveries of Young and Champoilion, aud of the state of 
writing among the Chinese. These, he concetves, bear him 
ont in his assertion, that the unaided powers of mankind 
never did lead to the important kuuowledge or alpha. 
betic Characters; while, to make assurance doubly sures 
he clenches the whole argument in the first and last chap. 
ters, Where he undertakes, //rst, to prove, by a demonstra- 
tion a priori, that mankind never could have hitupon LET- 
TERS ; and, /ast, that the Book of Job was originally writ. 
ten in hieroglyplis. Now, these two spectlauons amrounce 
themselves as so extraordinary, (we are, moreover, partial 
to a priori deductions,) that we have examined those two 
curious chapters with considerable care, and find, upon 
the whole, that, while we have been greatly delighted and 
instructed by the observations of the learned divine, that 
the a pricrs arguments prove absolutely nothing, and 
that the whole disquisition on the phraseology of the 
ANCIENT TEXTS betfays the fact, that the Reverend 
Doctor lias no living acquaintance with any Earopean 
MOTHER-TOXGUE. NO man who can speak German 
and Hungarian, would have dreamt of the perteetly base- 
less and dead téetarks about the usé Of the sulstantive 
verb and first pronoun personal which extend trom page 
348 to page 355. Ih stating thie, we. of courst, merely 
express ctr own unibtosed judpthent. Very possibly, we 
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ire W rohg, and Di Wall is right. That the Book of Job 
was first extant in a hieroglyphic text, and then thrown 
into a Hebrew dress, is a most noi. ble hy poti esis, first, 
we presume, started by our author, and tuost ingeniously 
applied by him to reconcile the conflicting theories of dif- 
ferent commentators, and also to remove sundry objec- 
uonsof minor weight. The hieroglyphs, however, before 


be quits them, are quite a godsend to Dt Wall. Even 
the miraculgus handwriting at Belshazzar’s feast in 


Daniel, we ate surprised to find, was hieruglyphically 
juscuiplured 1n the plaster. The words merely Were, NU M- 
BEKED — WEIGHED — DIVIDED — PERSIANS; which, 
thrown into spoken language, form the bare ideagraphs, 
signined, thy Kingdom is numbered, weighed, and divided 
dinoug the Perstans, 

The argument, (p. 31.,) ty shew that n0 alphabet could 
be derived fru hierogiy pis, is very plausible ; but, when 
he hulds its OFigiu inconceivable trom any Other human 
source, We Miust say that he betrays great paucity of iti- 

nuvn. We agree with him that Jetters did not spring 
trom ideagiaphs ; but then we maintain their direct origin 
the itself. Dr Wali 
regards as decomposing of 
Un lhe coulrary, Lo- 


Iroui suvulids vi spunel laliguaye 


sulueWhal Wiysierious, the 
speech Into its eieluenlaly sounds. 
thing could be more uatural Ol easy. ‘The same thing 
happels every Gay, eVels LOW, W heu two foreigners lueel 
ach fist becomes allenlive lo the consvnunt and vowel 
found in his 
owl tuugue, aud Wien he cannot pronounce. Thus, a 
German, Who hears an bLuglisiiman speak, is struck by the 


Tiis is a suvund not in his language ; 


svunds, Uered by Lhe slrauger—noel lo be 


bivad a ili CWE 
hence this vowel svund is individualized, brought lor. 
Ward, im dost promiment relief, aiid is stored up in me- 
mory 43 4 phoretic sui yeneiis. Conversely, the English. 
han is staggered by the uncuuth soutids of the German 
o aud u. Put the parallel casi—that Arabs and Cophts 
met, got acquaiuted, dnd tried to leartt one another's lan- 
yuage: then the peucil of sound passing through recipro- 
cally foreign eais, Would be decomposed, atid those ele- 
meuis of svunds would be caught dud uidde most clearly, 
discernible, Which did not occar in the other language. 
‘The same would occur with consonants th, tch, sh, tur 
eXalmple. From what port in Scotland did you sail ? says a4 
Poleor Prussian to his British trend. Let the answer be, 
tiem Lewh. The sound, at the end of this word, is un- 
KhoWh, aud grates on the fympanum ot the inquirer ; he 
tries lu pronounce the unmanageable vental, but in vain. 
‘The next thing @ loreiguer says, if sufficiently intimate, 
is, Let me see the posiuen of your meuth in sounding 
(hal Cunsonauts aud he immediately becomes aware, Wiiat, 
perchauce even the Englishman himself did not know, 
iat to sound a th ( /iets) he miust place his tongue Le. 
Xt iis teeth. by some such process as Ulis, the fo. 
this 
Thus we thiuk atientidi of 
mankind would, owiny to the existeiice of diliferent lan- 
guifes, be driven om the discovery of the ultimate coi. 


telyuer leafus how to articulate individual 


sound, 


and so of every other. the 


puents Of speech—the Cuohsonants and vowels. This 
once done, the rest was easy. Writing was already 
SLOWN, ag 1ddagrapas dliest, whence mankind woald 


have suggestea tu them the possibility of writing sounds 
The wiarka, seem to 
veen taken fiom tbe ofgans ol speech. L, or Lamb it, 
the Logaal, unay have repres¢mied the longue itselt. T 
reiis Co be the /, or tongue placed against the teéth, and 
purstuly represent the positton of che tungue be- 
TWiXt those Orgats. ‘ihis we throw dut, merely at hap- 

ard, tur Dr Wal.’s consideration, and to shew that the 
KLOW dedye Ot eleulentary sounds, aru, thom them, of lét- 
ters, iS LY nv meats co impossible, imcOuceivable, of miys- 
lerious, as he sees to itiay me. 

We might extend these remarks to great length ; but the 
"ubject is dry, and we fear We ure our readers. Thus we 
faigut say, that a child, in leatnitig to speak, tiret gairrs in- 
“ual sounds, Which it catches from (he spoken language 
of its wurse. M/ and P are its first acquisitious—wanrtha, 
papa, individtalize the labtals, aud absulutely fling these 
;UbdS deconjposcd betore the tace of the most inattentive. 
A stutterer or stammerer, who burred his 7, of stuck on 
“) 4% OF G, Would thetevy provoke attention w ethet 


$ Well as tohis o! thoughis. 
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peculiariuics in the organic enunciation of other classes of 
sound. 

Agrevably. then, to what we have advanced, we would 
say that the discovery of the elementary alphabétic sounds 
of language is not derived from ideagraphs at all, (still 
less from supra-terrestrial illumination.) but that it was 
the difference of languages which obtruded on men's 
notice the atomic parts of vocables ; and thus, from the 
very Babel, and, seemingly, aimless confusion of vocal 
utterance, sprang that wonderful contrivance, the 
resolution and analysis of speech into its primordial 
elements—a contrivance so wondefful as to have misled 
many recondite and ingenious philologers into the 
Vain imagination of aseribing what is therely human 
to the God. The very Shihboleihs of 
language our supposition, as re-agents, 
whereby, to attain the rgera segue Of Gutturals, Den- 
tals, Linguals, Nasals, and Sibilants. 
classed and regiscered, were to be marked by characters 
for preservation, Writing, however, in INSCULPTURES, 
was already, on the Doctor's ewn hypothesis, loug prac. 
from the earliest The whole problem 
now was to write individual sounds instead of individaal 
perceplulons. But this was already uaohe, for sound is 
itself an object, avd perceptible of sense. But hieroglypiics 
were confessedly marks of all perceptibles whatever ; 
hence to write sounds instead of thoughts was but a pecu. 
liar mode of applying the inseniptufes. But although, 
to the marking and fixing of audible percepuous, Was an 
easy and obvious trafisit from the marking of visual 
vijects by stich signs—sull, as there is little correspond. 
ence betwixt the eye and the ear, we do not think, and 
itis not ‘ikely, that the alphabets came trout any idea. 
graphs whatever. 

We expect, with much impatience, the appearance of 
the second volume. 

Burke's Works. 2 vols. supér-royal Svo, 

An edition of the political and miscellaneous works of 
this great classic, together with the * [fiquairy into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublifhe and Beautiful,” 
and his Sreecites, has lately issued trom the press of the 
Messrs Childs of Bungay, which we think worthy of being 
pointed out to the attention of those etfviable persons, the 
purchasers of statidard editions of standard books. 

This One is not ot the flimsy, Nght cast, at present so 
popular—bul ample and solid, anid formed for endurance. 
It is the counterpart of the Messrs Childs’ Massy édition 
of the prose works of Milton. Reynolds’ portrait of his 
friend Burke, which is very fitiely engraved by Edwards, 
embellishes this choice edition, and a copious biographical 
and critical introduction is prefixed, able and discrimi- 
nating, though not without an auiiable and allowable 
bias towards Buike. We regret to uaiss ailiecord of his 
connexion wiih Crabbe, as volhing in tie history of his 
whole lite has dune more lasting houeur to the generosity 
ot Burke's character. It is probable this ecition, or at 
least the lite, was printed off, beiore the recent pubiica- 
tuon of Crabbe’s memuirs had enabled the biographer Wl do 
Mr Burke that justice which the tone of his wriuings shews 


agency of 


sery ed, on 


*v 
These, once 


tised, even ages. 


he would have deen the last wan to withhold. 

It is of an edition only we are speahing, aud his is not 
masculine 
thought, of political Wisdom, and masterly eloquence, 


the place to enier upon the vast expanse of 


comprehended in these volumes; bul we must lake leave 
to yuole one short passage, Ma Colsiueration ui the prile 
ciples Which we Loid Ma uuly lO intuicale Lh seasom 
aud out of season. Burke is now assumed as the prophet 
or high-prest of the Lories—one who had penetrated into 
the inner shrine, and thence gave forth oracles. 

He id speaking of the Catholics gefierally, and of 
Fiench Canadians, and alluding to the réligious immuni- 
ties (hey had been allowed lo rétain, Whei their country 
was conquered by Britain. “It is traé,” he says, “ that 
somie “people, and among them an éfiinent divine, 
predicted at that time, that by this step we would lose 
ouf Gominions in America. He foretold that the Pope 
would send his indulgences thither; that the Cans 
dians would fall in with France; would declare 
dependence, and draw or force our cwlénies tuto 
site desigh. ‘The indépendence happened according & 
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his prediction, but in directly the reverse order. 
Protestant colonies revolied ; they joined themselves to 
France; and it so happened that Popish Canada was 


the only place which preserved its fidelity ; the only | 


place in which France got no footing...... They are 
good subjects, no doubt; but I will not allow that any 
French Canadian Catholics are better men or better 
citizens than the Irish of the same communion.” 

After alluding to his long-continued advocacy of the 
people of India, he continues—* We did not fly from our 
undertaking because the people are Mahometans and 
Pagans, and that a great majority of the Christians 
among them are Papists. Some gentlemen in Ireland, I 
daresay, have good reasons for what they may do, which 
do not occur to me. I do not presume to condemn 
them; but, thinking and acting as I have done towards 
these remote nations, I should not know how to shew 
my face here, or in Iveland, if I should say, that all the 
Pagans, all the Mussulmen, and even all the Papists, 
(since they must form the highest stage in the climax of 
evil.) are worthy of a liberal and honourable condition, 
except those of one of the descriptions which forms the 
majority of the inhabitants of the country in which you 
and I were born. If such are the Catholics of lreland— 
ill-natured and unjust people, from our own data, may 
be inclined, not to think better of the Protestants of a 
svil, which is supposed to infuse into its sects a kind of 
venomn unknown in other places.”"— Letler to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe. 


Holman’s Voyage round the World. Vol. IV. 
Having tollowed the BLIND TRAVELLER so faith- 
fully, in his circumnavigation, we cannot desert him in 
getting into port. With China and Australia, he con- 
cludes a work valuable for its extent of information, and 
peculiarly interesting, from the circumstances under which 
it has been produced. We have formerly noticed that 
My Holiman’s infirmity really gave him advantages over 
travellers blessed with the use of all their senses. Where- 
eve: he went, he found many men, and all women, dis- 
posed to become *“ eyes to the blind.”” And this has, doubt- 
less, much increased the sum of information he has been 
able to communicate. Other travellers have already 
come after him, both in New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s land, about which books appear with the 
frequency of gazettes ; but still there is much that is real 
and novel, particularly in his in-door sketches of the colo- 
nists, at whose fire-sides he has sat like one of the family. 
Even ot China, Mr Holman is able to give novel infor- 
ination; and his personal narrative is at all times exceed- 
ingly interesting and pleasant, from the kindly and tami- 
lint footing upon which he was everywhere received. 
Life and Times of General Washington. 
Library. No. 54. Tegyg. 
This is the second and concluding volume of Mr Cyrus 
dmonds’ biography of Washington. It is embellished 
with @ fine full-length picture of this great man, and 
with specamens of his handwriting. His life was so com- 
pletely identified with the American Revolution, and the 
~ttlement of the new constitution of the United States, 
it the work has as much might to be cailed the history 
of those great events, as the memoirs of the noblest hero 
wity them. In winding up this history, Mr 
Edinends makes a high and, consequently, a fair estimate 
of the moral worth and military talents of this truly great 
man, and one which does credit to hisjudgwnent. There is, 
indeed, among the great moderns, who have flourished as 
Wartiors and commanders, but one Washington. 


Evercises for Ladies, By Wonald Walker. 

This is an indistinct utie. We have no doubt that 
many ladies will conclude exercises in French are meant, 
or ou the pianeo-foite, or the use of the globes, or sume 
thing of that sort; while the author of « Manly Exer- 
cises,”” has concocted a usetul book upon Womanly 
Bacicians. Iioman, however, is a name become imad- 
miseable in police jetters-and tille-pages ; and the book is 
Harrowea, jor & Ume. in 118 Usefulness, to pleserve its 
refinement. It is w plain, eensible Ueatise, free of uick 
and UU pery, Abd hot carried lo extravagance ; ils impor- 
tant object being the preservation of the health of female 
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children, the prevention of deformity, and the improve. 
ment of the figure and deportment of young women. We 
find minute and lengthened directions tor the best positions 
for girls in writing, drawing, playing on the harp, sitting, 
standing, riding, &c. &. Whatever frivolity or supere. 
rogation is indulged, is all redeemed by this fundamental 
maxim—ZI¢t is always a mark of a very low and vulgar 
woman to be afraid of being seen or known to perform 
domestic duties. The volume contains many illustrative 
etchings of the positions, the games, and the exercises the 
writer recommends for young ladies. 


Corn-Law Rhymer’s Poems. 

We are glad to see a re-issue of Mr Elliott’s poems in 
the accessible form of sirpenny numbers, because this must 
insure fur them that wide diffusion among the humbler 
classes, and the young, which is twice blest. The first 
number contains the Splendid Village—the finest, or, at 
least, the most generally popular of all Elliott’s poems ; 
with the exception, perhaps, of some of his lyrical pieces, 


The Finsbury Lectures. 

The Rev. Mr Fox of London is at present delivering a 
series of lectures at his chapel, upon ‘* Morality, as mo- 
dified by the various classes into which society is divided,” 
which are published in single lectures, for the purpose of 
wider cireulation. They are high-toned, high-principled, 
and eloquent compositions; and, although we cannot 
subscribe, without limitation, to every doctrine advanced, 
we must bear testimony to their general excellence. We 
trust that they will fully realize the aim of the philan- 
thropic lecturer, by “ stimulating thought to exercise 
upon topics of great practical importance.” 

Life of Prince Talleyrand. 

CHURTON has published two more volumes, being the 
third and fourth, of the Memoirs of this celebrated and 
remarkable person, The Life is not yet brought down 
much farther than the restoration of the Bourbons—an 
important crisis to Talleyrand. The volumes are replete 
with interesting facts, and filled with anecdcte, in the 
most piquant style of French memoirs. 


The Portfolio. 


RipGWay is publishing, in numbers, a selection of 
Foreign State Papers, going back as far as the European 
epoch of the Zhree Days. They are curious; but there 
is great room to doubt the authenticity of some of them, 
and even to question the object of their publication at 
this particular time. Sure we are, that were Nicolas more 
mad or more tyrannical than he has shewn himself in his 
infamous speech at Warsaw, the cause of Polish freedom, 
and of the rights and happiness of mankind, is not to be 
promoted by Britain being precipitated into war. 

The Mysteries of Providence and the Triumphs 
of Grace. Edinburgh: Whyte. Pp. 398. 

We are half afraid to class a work with so serious a title 
among the new novels and tales; but, as it is a fiction, 
though shewing forth truths severe, how else can we deal 
with it? [tis a tale of twogay young orphan ladies, sisters, 
who, by the humble instrumentality of a poor widow, with 
Whe cacy Coanced io lodge tor a tew months, had, in 
the words of che author, ** been made the subjects of a real 
and saving change of heart.” The change, at this time, was 
effectual only with the younger sister; the elder again yield- 
ed to the ambitions and temptations of the world—that 
is, she went out to India to an uncle, married a wealthy 
man, aud lived in splendid discontent ; while her sister re- 
tired into obscurity, and remained single, from dread of 
encountering the pomps and vanities, the snares and dat. 
gers of lite. We are not sure that the story is very 
judicious. But it serves to elucidate the views otf the lair 
author, and it is pleasingly wid. In India, the sister, 
who had yielded to the temptation of marrying for al es 
tablishment, is wretched. She loses her health and her 
children, and, finaily, returns home, rich, but widowed, tor- 
lorn, and conscience-smitten, to the cheeriul humble abode 
vot her wise, pious, old-maidcn sister. Here she is brought 
to a better way of thinking; and, in her life and death, 
displays, like her sister, the 7'riumphs of Grace ana Myste- 
riesof Providence. She bequeaths her turtune to her sister; 
who, pertected in goodness and holiness, adorns her belief 
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by a life of piety and benevolence ; and, under the name 
of the Lapy oF VaLe, becomes the blessing of the 
neighbourhood. Persons with great pretensions to piety 
are so often seen to err practically, on the side of ambi- 
tion, worldly-mindedness, and avarice, that we must 
approve even the extreme to which the work carries its 
lessons of humility, and self-distrust, and renunciation of 
what are usually accounted the innocent desires and plea- 
sures of life. 





MORE ANNUALS. 
Hood's Comic Annual. 
This year, Mr Hood sends us “ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nens.” Until this year, we have been at a loss to deter- 
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| an appropriate frontispiece. 
_ engraving, by Mr Brockedon. 


mine whether this artis¢, in whom the comic, the pathe- | 
tic, the terrible, and the grotesque, are so richly and in. | 
extricably blended, excelled with the pencil er the pen; — 


but, at present, we may safely aver, that Pencil has it. The 
cuts in this year’s annual, are, some of them, like Ho- 
garth’s paintings—studtes, not for painters, but for all 
men. To be sure, there are puns enough in picture, 
besides other things of inferior character; but these are 
needed to serve their day and generation. The cleverest 
thing in the literary department is the Quaker’s Conver- 
sazione ; and, surely, no sensible Friend can be offended 
with its humour:—even thin-skinned Jonathan lately 
hugged Matthews the player. 
and Sketches on the Road, are also admirable, and 
genuine Hoop. 
The Book of Christmas. 


We own no great predilection for annuals, with a very 
few exceptions. But we do like this CHRistTMAS Book ; 
because it is exactly what an English annual should be, 
and a right pleasant conceit. It is natural, national, and 


The Domestic Dilemma, | 


indulges in a charming vein of gentle antiquarianism. | 


It is, in short, just such an annual as Hone might have 
given us; and this we consider high praise indeed. It 


is furmed on the model of the “‘ Year Book,”’ and “* Table | nie 
| to read character in hand-writings. 


Book,” and none better could be found; and, what is 
more, it will be quite as delightful in 1936, as in the 
present year. The cuts are as truly and freshly English 
as the text, or more so. 
FINE ARTS. 
Finden’s Byron Beauties. 

This beautiful series is just completed, by the publica- 
tion of Part XIII; and now takes its place among 
works of art in the refined circles, not of Britain alone, 
but of all Europe, under the imposing title of LEs Dames 
DE Byron. The ladies of the Byron Gallery are, in 
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cellence with which it commenced. In the recent num- 
bers, the Arched Streets of Jerusalem, Hebron, The 
Olive trees in the Garden of Gethsemane, and several 
splendid views in Egypt, vie with each other in beauty of 
design, and spirit in execution. 

FINDEN has commenced a new Byronic series, entitled 
Portrait and Landscape Illustrations of Byron's Life and 
Works. An engraving of Lord Byron at seventeen, from 
the painting of Sanders—the sailor-boy picture —forms 
An account is given of eac’) 
Though this gentlenin 
draws largely upon Moore, he succeeds much better i 
describing the engraved landscapes, and, so to speak, in 
illustrating them by his pen, than in depicting the true 
character of his wayward Lordship, or in vindicating him 
trom censure which time does not lighten. 


Winkle’s Continental Cathedrals. 


No. I. of this series has just appeared. The subjects 
are the Cathedral of Amiens, of which four views are 
given—all of them fine. The descriptive letterpress 1s 
executed by Mr Moule, who is now well experienced in 
such matters. This work exceeds in elegance ** Winkle s 
English Cathedrals,” for the very good reason, that, though 
still cheap, it is double the price. The views are intri- 
cate and elaborate, and are taken by Mr Garland, who 
has the advantage of being an architect. WINKLE's Enc- 
LIsH CATHEDRALS is improving in execution, dog-cheap 
asitis. The Entrance tothe Cryptin Wells Cathedral, 
a late number, is a rich and harmouious picture. 

Nupoleon. 

TILT has published thirty fac-similes of the hand- 
writing and signatures of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
written at different periods of his life; beginning at the 
Military School, and ending with the signature of the 
memorable letter he addressed to the Prince Regent of 
England. They will be found curious by those who try 
Viler specimens of 
caligraphy could not well be seen. Napoleon has said 
that “it is for secretaries and clerks to write fairly 


| agreat man should only throw out signs for them to 


| decipher and explain.” 


number, thirty-nine ; and, in every attribute of feminine | 


loveliness and attraction, they are of infinite variety. 
Both as specimens of art, and illustrations of the poet, 
this elegant volume will long maintain the high rank it 
has taken among English pictorial works. 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 
This series has also made a respectable progress ; and 
continues to hold out to the end, with the same ex- 


| 
| 
| 


There must have often been 
difficulty with the signs he threw out, had not his acts 
soon made them plain enough. It is really worth while 
to give sixpence for a sight of the portentous imperial! 
scratches, which follow such intimations as the following : 
— MILAN PROCLAMATION, 20th May 1796. “ So/diers, 
you have precipitated yourselves like a torrent from the 
top of the Appenines. Milan is yours ;—or at the pot- 
hooks which follow :—* Before a month has elapsed, I 
shall be at Vienna ;*’—or the sprawling spider-legs which 
signify to Massena__“ 1 hope to cross the Rhine on the 
5th Vendemain: I shall not stay before [am on the Inn, 
or even further ; and I trust in your courage and science. 
Gain me victories.” What a contrast between the hand- 
writing and the style, but, above all, the subject-matter, 
of those scrawled bulletins and proclamations! The pub- 
lication is certainly a great curiosity of its kind. 
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The Municipal Reform Act, mutilated as it was by 


the House of Lords, has proved a most efficient mea- | 


sure in the hands of the Liberals’ Throughout Eng- 
land, with the exception of a very few inconsiderable 
boroughs, the Reformers have obtained the most signal 
triumph. In Boston, Cambridge, Dartmouth, Deal, 
Doncaster, Kendal, Leicester, Lincoln, Richmond, and 
numerous other places, not a single Tory has been elected 
* town councillor, In Canterbury, Derby, Durham, Hull, 
Ipswich, Leeds, Lichfield, Liverpool, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Warwick, and Yarmouth, twelve towns, 345 Re- 
formers have been returned, and only 51 Tories—a pro. 
portion of the former to the latter of more than seven to 
one. The result of the elections, on the whole, is, that the 
Tories have been defeated in 250 boroughs out of 260; 
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yet many of the former are represented in Parliament, 
either wholly or in part, by Anti-reformers, shewing 
clearly that the ten-pound qualification is too high, and 
that the Ministry might, if they chose, annihilate the 
Tory party, by lowering the Parliamentary qualification 
to the Municipal rate, and granting household suffrage. 
This, however, we fear, there is little expectation of our 
obtaining soon; for many of the Whigs (whatever their 
professions may be) are far from having any wish to in- 
crease farther the influence of the people. 

Previous to the Municipal Elections, rumours of a 
change of Ministry were rife. It is very probable that, 
as such rumours always abound a short time before the 
meeting of Parliament, they were without foundation ; 
but, if the seat of the Ministry was ever for a mowent 
insecure, the Municipal Elections re-established it firmly, 
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The present Session will thus open with the most fayour- 
able auspices for the progress of improvement in all parts 
of the Government. It is very probable that the hands 
of the Ministry will be strengthened by a considerable 
accession of supporters from the Tory ranks. Now, that 
the Trimmers see that the feeling of England is decidedly 
Liberal, and that, by continuing in opposition, they will 
only expose themselves to the trouble and exposure of a 
new election, and the hazard of losing their seats, they 
will cease to attempt to resist a force which they have no 
means of controlling. 

Parliament is to assemble on the 4th of February, a 
day which may now be held as almost the fixed com- 
mencement of the Session. The usual Ministerial circu- 
lar has been issued, requesting the attendance of members 
friendly to the Government, on the first day of the 
Session; and obedience to that summons has been ircul- 
cated with more than usual fervency by the Liberal press. 
The opposition papers have pot been idle on their part, 
and every argument has been used, and eyen menace and 
abuse have been resorted to, to secure the attendance of 
the Tory members. We may, therefore, expect a more 
than usual muster at the meeting of Parliament. Every 
absentee should be marked, and called instantly to ac- 
count by his constituents; for these are not times when 
any remissness in the performance of the duties of a re- 
presentative can be overlooked. 

The success of the Tories in Northamptonshire, where 
the Liberal candidate, Mr Hanbury, was defeated by 
Mr Maunsell, by a majority of 184] to 1246, raised their 
expectations of a speedy resumption of place and plunder. 
The cry of the re-action, so long and anxiously looked 
for, was vigorously raised, but was speedily and effect- 
ually put down by the result of the municipal elecuons. 

In South Lincolnshire, the Tories have threatened to 
ruin the sitting member, Mr Handley, by election ex- 
penses, if they cannot defeat him in a fair and honourable 
wav. To shew them that they have little chance of suc- 
cess, Mr Handley’s constituents have been giving him a 
series of dinners, which bave been numerously attended ; 
and have thus made an important demonstration in his 
favour. The Liberals of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
have dined with Mr Ord, and those of South Durham 
with Mr Pease. At the annual dinner of the Salisbury 
Registration Society, Mr Brodie, M.-P. for Salisbury, 
defended “ the wach vituperated O'Connell,” who wanted 
nothing but justice to Treland. He utterly denied that 
he was the bad man and the designing politician he was 
represented tobe by his reckless opponents. These re- 
marks of Mr Brodie elicited loud applause. Mr Ord, 
at the dinner given to him, was also loud in O'Connell's 
praises :—* He had, in a manner highly honourable to 
himself, suspended the agitation of the great question of 
the Repeal of the Union. at the risk of injuring bis own 
popularity throughout Jreland, because he would not 
impede the measures of Government, believing Govern- 
ment to be kindly intentioned towards that country.” 

Mr Feargus O'Connor has been, for some time, on a 
political mission in the West of England. He has lec- 
tured in various towns, to numerous audiences; and has 
succeeded in getting several Societies formed, for obtain- 
ing Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, Vote by 
Ballot, and the Abolition of all Property Quajitic ations 
for Members of Parliament. The Tories originated 
Missions for political purposes, under the pretence of 
religion. They cannot wonder that their example has 
been followed, though with mare openness, by the Radi- 
calg. Let them abide by the consequences, 

Mr O'Connell has published a Second Letter on the 
subject of Peerage Redo m. He insists on the necessity 
of reforming the Lords; and desionsirates, from the cases 
of the Scotch and [righ Representative Peers, that the 
principle of election is already established. In answer 
to the objection that, “if there be an elcetive House of 
Peers. the next and imwediate step will be an elective 
King,” Mr O'Connell refers to the election of the House 
of Brunswick by the nation, and maintains that, in point 
of fact, the King is already elective—elective in the wisest 
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give up lesser pursuits, and rally for the attainment of the 
reform of the Lords, which is the great, the essential im- 
provement of the British Constitution. He advises the 
establishment, in every town, of Reform Associations, for 
the purpose of petitioning the King and the Parliament 
for the Reform of the Lords—maintaining that, as long as 
it is in the power of 170 individuals to thwart every pro- 
ject of political improvement with impunity, the people 
of Britain are abject slaves. 

The Birmingham Political Union has commenced agi- 
tation, on the subject of Peerage Reform. A_ general 
meeting of the inhabitants of Birmingham was held in 
the town-hall, on the 28th January, at which an Address 
to the King wasagreed to. After declaring in favour of 
a pour law for Ireland, it prays his Majesty to sanction 
the carrying into complete effect the great measure of 
Corporation Reform, as passed by the House of Commons 
—a substantial, but judicious and safe reform of the 
House of Lords, and a correction of the abuses of the 
Irish Church, as proposed to Parliament by the Ministry. 
A petition to the House of Commons was also agreed to, 
in Which the Lords are spoken of in very plain terms. 

The newly-elected town councils of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and some of the other towns, have unanimously 
voted addresses to his Majesty, expressing entire confi- 
dence in his liberal and enlightened Ministers. This ex- 
ample, if extensively followed, would be attended with 
much benefit. 

Sir Charles Christopher Pepys has been created Lord 
Chancellor, and Mr Bickersteth, Master of the Rolls. They 
are to be called to the house of Lords, under the titles of 
Cottepham and Langdale. Sir John Campbell was far 
trou being satisfied with being passed over. He threat- 
ened to resign his office, and was only conciliated by his 
lady being made a peeress—J.ady Edendale. Our member, 
therejore, still continues * plain’ John Campbell. Dur- 
ing these appointments, Lord Brougham was rusticating 
in Cumberland. 

Lord Stowell, in order to save the legacy duty, gave 
all his personal property to his son, lately deceased, It 
wili thus be necessary for his Lordship, as legal represen- 
tative, to administer to his son’s effects, and pay the duty 
himself he meant tosave his son, while another payment 
of duty will be exacted on his Lordship’s death. 





SCOTLAND. 

A Protestant meeting was held at Edinburgh on the 
23d December, the Marquis of Tweeddale in the chair. 
At this meeting, the Reverend Mr Cunningham, who 
made so ridiculous a speech at the O'Sullivan meeting, 
not content with the abuse of the King’s Ministers and 
of the Catholics, asserted, in proof of the wide spreading 
power of the latter, that certain Irish Papists had threat- 
ened the publishers of the Hacycl pe ia Britannica with 
the exercise of their influence to prevent the circulation 
of the work, unless all the articles relative to Popery were 
sulmitted to their revision, Mr C, added, that he be- 
heved some concession or compromise Was epnsequently 
made by the proprietors: and he could positively say, as 
er to it, that. in the new edition, there 
were traces of Popish intluence plainly to be seen in the 
alteration of certain articles. The publishers immediately 
declared this charge “to be a piece of pure fabrication 
irom beginning to end; and they also stated, on the 
authority of l’rotessor Napier, the editor, that “ No Catho- 
lic ever wrote, or revised, or suggested a single article jn 
the Encyclo; @cia Britannica.” In addition to this, the 
proprietors have brought an action against the Reverend 
defamer for £10,000 damages, in which he will have an 
opportanity of proving his statement, if he can. 

Mr Alexander M’Donald Lockhart is to be the Tory 
candidate for Lanarkshire at next election. Mr John 
Maxwell, the present member, has had a meeting with 
about thirty of his constituents (all he could assemble,) at 
Glasgow. ‘The meeting was not advertised in any of the 
Glasgow papers, and only in one of the Edinburgh. He 
made avery contemptible speech in defence of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct. His career, asa member of Parliament, 
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contest Argyleshire, on the Tory interest, against the 
sitting member, Mr Campbell of Islay. He has been on 
a speechifying tour through the county, but his chance 
success seems exceedingly sinal). 
Mr Wallace of Kelly has had a meeting with his 
constituents at Greenock, and, according to his annual 
custom, offered to resign his seat, if the electors were dis- 


satisfied with his Parliamentary eonduct. The electors, | 


however, passed an unanimous resolution, highly approv- 
ing of his exertions in Parliament, and respectfully 


uesting him to continue hjs valuable services. 
2 ir George Sinclair's political tergiversation has been 


completely and ably exposed, in an address to his consti- | 


tuents by a Caithness elector. It appears, that, although 
he pretended to be so unwell that he could not go to Caith- 
ness to meet his constituents at the election of 1835, he, 
within a very few days, went to Aberdeen, and shortly 
afterwards posted from Edinburgh to London, without 
stopping, to vote against Mr Abercromby’s election for 


the Speakership. Sir George asserts that he adhered to | 


Lord Stanley; but it appears that his adherence was li- 
mited to questions on which his Lordship supported the 
Tories; for, when his Lordship’s support was given to the 
Liberals, Sir George voted with Peel. He opposed Lord 
Stanley’s Irish Education bill, and the admission of Dis- 
senters to Universities; he voted on the Municipal Bill 
to retain the venal freemen, and expressed a hope that the 
Lords would purge the Bill of its “ Radical scum.”’ The 
abominable hypocrisy and desperate impiety of mixing 
up God's holy name with the miserable maneuvres of an 


election contest, is powerfully exposed by Sir George's | 


censor; and we can hardly doubt that the present Par- 
ligment is the last in which this renegade Baronet will be 
permitted to misrepresent the county of Caithnegs. 


The Subscription for the Poles in Edinburgh, amounts | 
to £650. It would have been much larger, had the sub- | 


scription for the Irish Clergy, which was going on at the 
same time, not interfered with it. 





IRELAND. 
A Reform Registration Society for Ireland has been 
formed, which promises to be attended with the most 


beneficial results. The Association has been joined by | 


men of all ranks, and of every shade of liberal politics, 


in consequence of its energies being confined entirely to | 


the registration, and avoiding all questions of a disputable 
nature. It would be of the greatest advantage were a 
similar agsociation formed in Scotland ; fora great num- 
ber of votes on the Liberal side are lost at every election, 
in consequence of the want of due attention to the regis- 
trations. 

The proceedings before the Dublin Election Commis- 
sion are closed. No fewer than thirty cases of bribery 
have been established against West and Hamilton. The 
ultimate success of the sitting members is now placed 
beyond all doubt; and the sole question is, whether the 
petitioners wijl not be involved in the whole expense of 
the Commission. It appears that marts for the sale of 
votes were, during the last election, opened in various 
parts of Dublin; and persons were appointed and autho- 
rised, by the Conservative agents, to pick up any strag- 
gling voters to be feund in the streets, and to secure 
them the payment of £3 each, on their voting for the 
Tory c.ndidates. 

Mr O'Connell is commencing another career of oral 
agitation, From Darrynane he proceeds to attend dinners, 
or public meetings, at Tralee, Cork, Limerick, Queen's 


County, and from thence to Dublin, in order to be present 


at the grand Aggregate Meeting of the Reform Registry 


Association. He will then go to Liverpool, where he has | 


been invited toa public dinner by the reformed Town 
Council, and thence to Birmingham, to dine with the 
Political Union. 

The winter could not be expected to pass without the 
massa re of some of the peasantry by the sinecurists of 
the Irish Protestant Church. The Rev. William Beres- 
ford, Rector of Inniscarra, near Cork, is one of those gay 
gent emen who spend most of their time in England and 
the Continent, leaving their parishioners to find their way 


™) heaven the best way they can, He refused w tare 
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the value of his tithes, minus 124 per cent. from the mil- 
lion loan, preferring to pay his proctor 25 per cent. to 
exact them from the peasantry. His tithe-composition 
ig £1100 a-year; and last year he put his parish to 
£600 of law-expenses in suing ont processes against them. 

In order to secure the serving of these processes this year, 
| he collected together ten beet and, arming them with 

pistols loaded by his own holy hands, sent them out, on 
the 8th of January, against the wretched peasantry of 
his parish. A scuffle ensued; one of the bailiffs was 
killed by stones thrown by the peasantry, and one of the 
peasantry was shot by the bailiffs. On the second day of 
the inquest, and after the fact of the loading of the pis- 
tols by the hands of the reverend gentleman had come 
out in evidence, he came into the court, and, bursting 
into tears, attempted to interrupt the proceedings, on the 
ground that a compromise was going on. He then ad- 
mitted that “ he had loaded four of the pistols with swan 
shot, and promised to provide—amply to provide’ —for 
the family of the murdered peasant. The coroner said 
| he could not be a party to any compromise, and called 
_ for additional witnesses; but none were produced, from 
| which it was evident a compromise had been made ; and, 
| in this manner, the reverend gentleman will, we suppose, 

get off, as many of his brethren, in similar circumstances, 

have done, without that punishment which a criminal of 
| lower rank would be sure to receive. —In another attempt 
| to collect tithes, made on the th of January, by the Reve- 
| rend Mr Bunberry of Saunders Park, Charleville, in the 
county of Limerick, at the head of thirty-eight men, 
| mostly police, the party was attacked by the peasantry, and 








| eleven pigs and four sheep—a mighty prize—seized by his 
Reverence, were rescued. The pelice fired; several of the 
| peasaytry were wounded, and g boy killed. It seems thar, 

in this foray, no magistrate, as expressly ordered by the 
Irish government, attended ; so that the consequences may 
be serious to those implicated in the slaughter. 





THE CONTINENT. 

The sitting of the French Chambers commenced on the 
30th December. To prevent any risk of another attempt 
at assassination, the royal procession fiom the Tuillerics 
to the Palais Bourbon, moved along a different route 
| from that usually observed; and unusual precaytions 
were taken to clear the way. The Royal Speech con- 
tained little remarkable. It stated that the ynion with 
| Great Britain becomes daily more close, and everything 
inspires coufidence that the peace presently enjoyed will 
not be interrupted. The Chambers are likely to have 
much trouble with a question relative to the policy of 
taxing beet-root sugar, for the protection of colgnial pro- 
duce. The manufactories of beet-root sugar have in- 
creased greatly of late years. In 1826, there were on!y 
fifty-seven in France; but at present there are no fewer 

than 467, owing to the great improvement in the manu- 
facture of the sugar, which cannot now be distingujsbed 
from colonial. In 1834, the quantity was thirty millions 
oft kjlograinmes of loaf sugar—about eighty millions of 
pounds; and this year the produce is estimated at fou 
millions of kilogrammes. It sells in the shops at a fran 
a pound; apd, as the raw colonial sugar is taxed at has! 
a franc per kilogramme, it is unable to compete with the 
| home-made sugar, which pays no duty. Tn the present 
| depressed state of agriculture, it is worthy of considera. 
tion whether beet-root sugar might not be successfully 
_ cultivated in this country, as long as the present high 
| duties on colonial sugar are maintained. ; 
In Spain, the Queen's cause continues prosperous ; but 
_ilittle progress has been made in putting down the Car- 
lists. It is, however, said, that a body of 3000 men, sta- 
| tioned in Lower Arragon, have abandoned the cause of 

the Pretender, and joined the Queen’s troops; and that 

several of the Carlist chieftains are endeavouring to make 
their peace with Government. 

A monument has been erected to the memory of the 

_ late Emperor Alexander, in the citadel of Warsaw, with 

this inscription :—“ Alexander L, Emperor of all the 

Russias, Conqueror and Benefactor of Poland.” This 


lie has been felt t fresh insult by the Poles 
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broke out on the 15th December, at New York, by which { 


674 houses in the heart of the mercantile portion of the 
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AGRICULTURE. 
“The Central Agricultural Society of Great Britain 


city, and where immense stocks of goods are usually | and Ireland,” have established a weekly newspaper for 


warehoused, were destroyed. Fifty-two acres of ground — 
are cov ruins. The damage i ted at from | 
10 to 25 mi of dollars, and fe the Insurance 

Companies are able to meet their engagements. The | 
frost being intense, prevented a proper supply of water 
being obtained, and what was got. froze in the fire en- 
engines. The progress of the flames was put a stop to, 
only by blowing up a number of houses to cut off the 
communication. 

The message of the President to Congress proves, in 
the clearest manner. that the conduct of France, in regard 
to the payment of the indemnity, has been faulty in the 
extreme, and that the national honour has been shame- 
fully disregarded both by the French Government and 
the Legislature. Unlike the monarchical and aristocrati- 
cal governments of Europe, which are overloaded with 
debt, the American Republic is embarrassed with the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus revenue, the collection of which 
is necessary for the protection of her domestic manu- 
factures. At the end of last year, there was a surplus 
revenue, after redemption of the whole debt, of nineteen 
millions of dollars. 

The House of Assembly of Lower Canada is deter- 
mined, notwithstanding all opposition, to have the inde- 
fatigable Mr Roebuck for its agent, and has ordered 
£1100 to be remitted to him out of the money placed at 
the disposal of the House for extraordinary expenses. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


At a dinner lately given to Mr Pease, by the electors of 
South Durham, that gentleman made some gratifying 
statements as to the prosperity of our trade and manu- 
factures. He had been assured, by an individual con- 
nected with the cotton trade in Manchester, that the num- 
ber of mills now building in that district, exceeded those 
already in existence. The shipping from all parts of the 
world, entered inwards in 1833, was 27,730 tons, with 








223,855 men; while, in 1835, there were 28.860 tons, 
with 340,027 men. This increase of the foreign trade | 
was the result of the prosperity of manufactures. The 
declared value of manufactures exported in 1834, was 
£36 444,000 ; in 1855, it was £41,649.000. 

There has not been, for many years, so mucii activity | 
prevailing as at present in the manufacturi'y districts. | 
Many manufacturers have more orders on hand than they 
can execute. There are new orders in this country for 
between 200 and, 300,000 tons of iron for rail-roads; and | 
the iron manufacture has not, for along time, been in so 
prosperous a state. Since the Ist September Jast, wrought 
iron has increased £3 per ton. The mining districts of 
the north of England, are also in a thriving state. Lead, | 
which for many years bore a ruinously low price, is now | 
highly remunerative, and in great demand. 

The manufacture of paper is in great activity, and the | 
dernand is yearly increasing. The linen trade of late years 
has kept pace with that of our other manufactures. The 
great seats of this trade are Dundee and Helfast.§ In 
1811, the population of Dundee was 29,616; in 1831, 
45,355. In 1811, there were only four spinning mills in | 
Dundee ; now there are 36; and, last year, the exports 
of linen, sail-cloth, &c. exceeded £1,500,000. In !821, 
the population of Belfast was 37,277 ; in 1831, 53,313, 
being an increase of 16,036 in the space of ten years. In 
1830, the first linen spinning mill in Belfast commenced 
working ; at present, there are twelve working, and three 
nearly ready. The value of the linen annually exported 
from Ireland, now exceeds four millions. 





Petes Brown, Printer, 


_ in several districts the cattle are fed on boiled grain. 


the avowed purpose of protecting landlords, farmers, and 
urers, from farther “e nts on their rights 

nd immunities ;”” but, in réality, for the hardly concealed 
object of preventing any reduction of rent. “ If rents are 
to be annihilated, what becomes of the aristocracy!" 
it isexclaimed. “Can the monarchy be upheld without 
that intermediate class of society,” &c. No one ever pro- 
posed to annihilate rents, but only to reduce them in pro- 
portion to the fall of the price of agricultural produce ; 
but it would, however, rather be advantageous than the 
reverse to the aristocracy, were those of their body, who 
are so much embarrassed as to be unable to reduce their 
rents, to be replaced by men of wealth from the monie:t 
or wercantile classes. So far from property changing 
hands, being a thing to be deplored Try the public,, it is 
highly beneficial; as ome who purchases ‘an estate is 


much more likely te expend money on its impRovegient, 
than he who succeeds to it from his father. Of the tone 


of exaggeration which The <Ayricullurist exhibit} we 
have only room to notice one or two instances. It is as- 
serted, that of the population of the United Kingdom 
“twenty millions are directly or indirectly concerned in 
the welfare of the landed interest,” by which, of course, is 
meant that they are interested in keeping up rents. How 
does it happen, then, that the manufacturing classes, com- 
prehending in Britain two-thirds of the population, were 
never in more prosperous circumstances than at present, 
when the agriculturists are sv much distressed ? It is also 
asserted, that, of the national debt, £600,000,000 was con- 
tracted “ in paper, at a value little, if at all, above 10s. 
per pound.” It is notorious that the currency was never 
so much depreciated as is here asserted ; and that it was 
only for afew years depreciated to any considerable ex- 
tent. But the object of these exaggerations evidently is, 
to create a prejudice against the holders of the funds, 
who are the middle and lower classes, that the landed 
aristocracy may plunder them, 1n the event of their. being 
forced to reduce their rents—an event which they fear is 
inevitable. We forgot to remark, that the motto of the 
paper, “ Live and let live,” is singularly inappropriate 
for a class whose sole object is to starve others, by pro- 
hibiting the importation of food, in order that the land- 
lords may live in luxury and idleness. 

The low price of wheat has had the effect of diminish- 
ing greatly the quantity of that crop sown in the south 
of England ; and, in Scotland, the wet weather in autumn 
has produced a similar result. The wheat sown in No- 
vember has a remarkable healthy appearance. The tur- 
nip crop has, in England, proved a complete failure ; and 
In 
Scotland, also, the turnip crop has turned out very defi- 
cient. 

The prices of grain having now, we believe, reached 
their lowest limit, we shall note them for future reference. 
The average price of corn, as ascertained by the comp- 
troller of the corn returns, in the week ending 8th Jan- 
uary, was—Wheat, 36s. Ju. ; barley, 27>. Bu.3 oa s, b>. 
7d. 3 rye, 27s. Lld. ; beans, 34s. 2d. 3 peas, S45. 100., per 
imperial quarter. The principal houses in the corn trade 
in london and Liverpool have under consideration « 
plan to be submitted te Government, for allowin: the fo- 
reign wheat under bond, to be manufactured into flour, 
and exported. The removal of the foreign grain, now 
warehoused in this country, would, in all probability, have 
the effect of raising the price of grain, as speculation is 
seriously impeded by the knowledge that, whenever 
prices vise to acertain extent, a large supply of foreign 
granu, . ready to be poured on the market. 
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